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2 5 5 i Stanley Rice 

By an unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel the General 
Election in England coincided with the elections in India. 
The chance has thrown into greater relief the contrasts 
and similarities which exist in the Constitution and which 
are revealed by the results. The outstanding dilTerence in 
the Constitution is that whereas the British election has 
brought abouti or will bring about, the fall of the Govern¬ 
ment in power, the Government in India is irremovable 
and is uninfluenced by the polls. Both countries have 
their permanent officials, but in India the permanent 
officials, including the Viceroy, who in some aspects 
corresponds to the Prime Minister, are the Government, 
and the return of a large minority pledged to make 
government impossible creates a position of great difficulty. 
The British election was contested upon a deAnite con¬ 
structive programme and upon an appeal to a wide franchise; 
in India the franchise is very limited, and no Indian party 
can be said to have a constructive programme. The 
Swarajists’ ideal is dehnitely destructive; they propose to 
wreck the Councils and to expose the weakness of the 
Reforms, but beyond pious aspirations chat this policy will 
hasten the attainment of complete self-government they 
have suggested nothing to take the place of the present 
regime. The Moderate prt^p^mme is hardly less nebulous. 
They too ardently desire full Dominion status, hut they 
cling to constitutional methods to attain their object and 
believe that by supporting the Government, while retaining 
independence of action in speciAc^cases, they can best show 
VOL. XX. q I 5 . 0 5 . * 
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ihe general fiiness of the countrj'' to govern itself. There 
is here a marked clash of temperaTnents. It was the weak¬ 
ness of the Liberal party in England that they had no 
constructive policy of their own; though they grained seats 
it was because the electorate were frightened by the bogey 
of a fiscal experiment, and in consequence of their own 
poverty they were driven to adopt the old plan of “ abusing 
the other fellow's attorney." The Indian electorate do not 
trouble about practical details. They seem to have been 
dazzled by the vision of Swaraj, somehow to be obtained 
by these tactics, just as they were carried away by Gandhi's 
illusory promises of " Swaraj within a year." 

On the other hand, the results have shown a striking 
similarity to those in England in that there now exist three 
definite parties within the Councils, none of which is strong 
enough to rule under the existing Constitution without the 
support of one of the other two. It is of course true that 
in some respects the Indian Constitution has the advantage 
over the British because government by a minority, if 
difficult, is not impossible. In a large and important group 
of subjects the Indian Government is not dependent upon 
the vote of the Assembly, and important legislative measures 
can always be passed by the device of “ certification," But 
there remains another important group under the control 
of ministers responsible to the Assembly, and there is a 
limit to the use of “ certification," inasmuch as the Viceroy 
and the Provincial Governors cannot afford to be in direct 
conflict with their Councils. In fact the Swarajists have 
openly declared that one of their objects is to force govern¬ 
ment by *' certification," in order to show that the so-called 
advance towards democracy is really a sham, and that in 
the last resort the Government has become more autocratic 
than ever. Above all, financial stability is the key to the 
situation. The difficulty of balancing the Budget in the 
past put more power Into the hands of the Legislative 
Assembly than was originally contemplated. The Assembly 
used the unexpected chance to drive bargains, and in spite 
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of the obvious deficit forced the Viceroy to the dlsag^re^ble 
necessity of certifying the salt tax. 

There is no denying that the Swaraj party have 
achieved a considerable success at the polls. Out of the 
105 elective seats in the Assembly they can count on about 
a half, if, as is probably the Independents vote with them. 
More significant still, they have in several constituencies 
displaced stalwart supporters of the Government, of whom 
the veteran Surendranath Banerjee may be taken as a 
typical example In their desire to wreck the Councils 
and to make government impossible they have always been 
consistent, but whereas Gandhi hoped to gain his end 
by rigid non-co-operation, thereby making the Councils 
ridiculous because unrepresentative, Mr. C, R. Das s party 
ts bent upon a more aggressive campaign and a more 
vigorous onslaught. 

It is a notable success, but it is not enough. In addition 
to the [05 elected seats, there are forty members nominated 
by the Government, so that in a full house the Swaraj 
party can claim the votes of rather more than a third. 
Nevertheless, their entry into the Councils cannot but 
accentuate the delicacy of the Government position. Apart 
from the use of the certifying power, it is a thankless and 
an unpopular task to have to force legislation through the 
Chamber in the teeth of a determined opposition. Politics 
after all arc regulated not so much by votes as by tendencies 
and impressions, and the spectacle of forced majorities is 
not inspiring. On the other hand, the success of the 
Swarajists will probably compel the Liberals, as the 
Moderate party is now called, to adopt a more definite line 
of policy than they have hitherto done. Much indeed 
depends upon their attitude. They are as bent upon the 
attainment of Dominion status as the most extreme Swara¬ 
jist, but they have a clearer conception, not only of the 
difficulties in the way, but also of the sheer impossibility of 
taking over the whole admtnisttation, including Foreign 
Policy and National Defence. Hitherto they have followed 
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constitutional lines in the prosecution of their objectj 
though they, like their more extreme countrymeiii have 
shown impatience with the rate of progress. The choice 
before them is now either to join hands with the Swarajists 
in the fantastic idea of forcing the hand of Parliament by 
obstruction, or to remain true to their own convictions by 
supporting the Government and refusing to join in a purely 
wrecking policy. There will no doubt be occasions, as past 
events have shown, when the Liberals and the Hxtremists 
will combine to defeat an unpopular measure, but isolated 
action must be distinguished from the deliberate adoption 
of a policy. No one, however, can doubt what their 
choice would be if they have political courage, but violent 
methods have in the past reacted upon the more timid, and 
may do so again. Whole-hearted support of the Govern¬ 
ment, by which the administration might be carried on 
smoothly and the Extremist plans frustrated, might in the 
present temper of the electorate result in political ostracism, 
and the Liberal party is bound in common sense to look 
ahead. Nevertheless, there is nothing so demoralising 
to a party in the State, nothing more calculated to reduce 
it to impotence, as the want of a definite line of action. 1 f 
the Liberals do not make a real stand for the principles 
which they have always avowed, they run the risk of being 
draped at the chariot wheels of triumphant Extremism, 
and that road leads to political extinction. 

But if the position of the Government and the Liberals 
is delicate, the path of the Swarajists is not altogether free 
from embarrassment. The National Party is divided. 
There is at least a strong contingent which clings 
tenaciously to the complete Gandhi programme of boycott 
and is looking upon this new experiment with suspicion, to 
use no harsher word. It is rumoured that the Swaraj party 
may have to sustain an attack in force upon their policy } 
the meeting of the Congress promises to be lively, if not 
crucial. Moreover, the Swarajists' single aim, as has 
already been said, is to make the Councils unworkable. If 
they fail to redeem their spectacular promises, they are to 
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that extent discredited and their cause may spatter out 
through the force of an anti-climaxi The accession of the 
Muslim element to the Hindu cause has been discounted by 
the Lausanne Treaty and the restoration of Turhey to a 
state of sovereignty^ while the attitude of Turkey herself to 
the Caliphate question can hardly be encouraging to the 
more intense devotees of Islam. There is, of course, a 
certain section to whom the Swaraj cause was always 
paramount and who merely used other disputes as sticks 
wherewith to beat the Government, but the Hindu-Muslim 
entente shows, as a whole, signs of cracking, if not of com¬ 
plete disruption, India is a country where enthusiasm is 
easily stirred and as easily fades away when there are no 
apparent results. Words have extraordinary power to 
rouse, but you cannot go on (ndehnitely feeding the people 
with wind, and the comparative failure of the Gandhi 
programme is a witness to the fact. If then there be failure 
in the Councils, a good deal of fanning w'ill be r^uired to 
keep the dame healthily alive. 

The best chance the Extremists have is, without doubt, 
in the Provincial Councils, particularly in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, though they muster strong in Bombay 
also. In Bengal they have a working majority, and the 
remainder is made up of such various elements that it is 
certain to contain all the weakness of a coalition^ even if the 
component parts can be got to work together. Lord 
Lytton has been hard put to it to form any kind of 
Ministry. It was of course inevitable, that true to British 
procedure, he should invite Mr. C. R. Das to form a 
Ministry, and it was equally inevitable that Mr. Das would 
refuse. To have accepted would have been treachery to 
his own principles and to his own platform. In the Central 
Provinces much the same position exists, though the 
Province is not of the same importance. It is possible that 
legislation in these Provinces may result in an absolute 
deadlock. 

But if they do manage so to obstruct w'ork as seriously to 
hinder legislation—a state of things which in the Assembly 
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ai any rale seems very improbable—^they will only drive the 
Governmeot into devising measures for overcoining the 
difficulty should the safeguards already provided prove 
insufficient. If the worst comes to the worst, it is always 
possible to suspend the Constitution, Mr, Lloyd Geoige 
roused considerable alarm in India when he spoke of the 
reforms as an experiment. Yet he spoke the literal truth. 
It is indeed difficult to see how a perfectly novel form of 
government, untried either in India or anywhere else, can 
be regarded as anything but experimental. The scheme 
has been so framed as to permit elasticity and progress in 
accordance with the pronouncement of August 20, 1917* 
But how is progress to be obtained by obstruction ? and 
how does a mere wrecking policy help to demonstrate the 
fitness of India to govern herself? One thing is certain. 
No party in England, whatever be their Indian prodtvities 
—^least of all, perhaps, the Labour Party—is going to be 
bullied by noisy demonstration or obstructive tactics into 
granting anything more than appears expedient, 

it is a hopeful sign that the polls have been double and 
treble those at the first election. The added interest may 
no doubt be ascribed in part to the more lively contests 
due to the candidature of non-co-operators, but we are 
entitled to hope that the experience of the last three years 
has awakened a deeper interest in the elective system. No 
doubt the franchise has as yet been extended only to a 
very minute fraction of the population whose voice can in 
no sense be regarded as the voice of India. But political 
consciousness must filter down from the more to the less 
educated, and there are unmistakable signs, as Sir T. B, 
Sapru pointed out in the October number of the Asiatic 
Review, that the illiterate masses are not quite so negligible 
as they have been assumed to be in the past The Indian 
peasant b a shrewd fellow enough in all that concerns his 
persona] interests, and all accounts from India agree that 
the masses have been stirred by recent events as never 
before in history. 


NOTE 


With r€fc«n« to Sir T, B. Sitpru's article mentioned by Mr, Rice on the 
last page, the editor has just received the rollowing cridcisms in a letter 
from India: 

The very ablc^ temperate, and brilliant article in the October issue of 
the Asiatic Rbview, written by Sir Tej Bahadcr Sapm, on the coming 
election in India is certainly convincing on the one point—that like so 
many highly-educated Indians, be cherishes moneona views as to the real 
fe el ir g^ and opimons of any but the 'Mafioitesimal fraction" of the 
“intelligentsia” with whom, he has ehiefiy come into contact. Lest be 
should number me amongst the writers who '* went to India thirty or forty 
years ago and cannot adjust themselves to the new situation,” 1 may say 
t Kat I have been bom and educated in the countTy, and have been working 
for fifty-two years in India and Butina, and come into contact with toany 
thouonds of Indians of all sorts and conditions, amongst whom I have 
many intimate friends of all political compleuons who speak their real 
minds to me freely. 

Like all who have met Sir Tej Bahadur, I have the highest respect for 
his ability and integrity, and it is with rductance (but with no doubt or 
diffidence) that 1 claim, judging from what be has written, to judge the 
situation better. 

With Sir Tej'a history of the self-governtnenl scheme so far, and his 
description of the present situation, 1 have no quanel on the whole, though 
it is a serious omission On the part of a statesman to ignore the baneful 
effects of Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement, in eocoutaging a con¬ 
tempt of law aod authority, with iU consequent long record of riots, and 
disturbances, and murders, and daeoities. His classiStation of the 
candidates into (i> “Non-co-operatons,” (a) "Moderates and LtbeiaU,'’ 
and (3) " Zemindarsi'’ is roughly correct, though his idea that the non- 
co-opetatOR are very much more numerous than the Liberals is turning out 
to be very enoneous, as the oonaiaatioa rolls show actually very few non- 
eo-operators’ names, and there are numerous candidates of a nondescript 
kind not belonging ostensibly to any of the three parties- But the fact 
remains that it will not need any large ptoporttoo of avowed 000- 
co-operatois to secure seats enough to make it easy for the Dasites to 
“wreck" the Assembly and the Councils, as is their mtention. For the 
lamentable fact is undeniable that radal feeling, perhaps natuially, 
dominates 90 per cent, of the intelligentsia, and that the wreckers in 
making trouble for the British Government will be joined by more than 
half the Moderates and will easily succeed in destroy tog the Councib aud 
bringing represenutive government to a standstill. 

That most of the socalled Moderates sympathiie with the Extremists 
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and will ceruinly support them, is proved to the hilt by the constant 
pressure brought on the GoTcrntnetit, by repeated rcsoiutiofls and 
questions, etc., asking for the release of ibe interned smd impnsoned 
politicai criminals. A very misplaced sympathy, if the Moderates are in 
earnest in desiring to work with the British Gavemment ior the success of 
the reforms, to ensoie which it will be necessary for them to fight the 
Extr emists tooth and nail and defeat tbem utterly, of which coolest there 
was no sign at all till quite recently Mr. 3, R. Das’s “ Constitutional 
party" made its appearance in Bengal But of the tearing propaganda 
called for to defeat the Extremists there is yet no sign. 

Sir Tej thinks that to suppose the Extreonists will successfully wreck the 
Councils and Assembly is to take a “ nanow view of the subject," but gives 
no valid reasons for the opinion. They can do so, as a beginning, hy 
obstructing any and every proposed measure and passing resolutions which 
the Government cannot possibly accept, they can quickly '^embanrofs the 
Govern men t and paralyse the adminiEtrative machinery," If this should 
happen, Sir Tej thinks *• the position will have to be carefuUy re-eiaroined " 
in the direction of considering an earlier grant of Domiaion Government 
. . . but surely that is a glaring itfftt se^itiir; the fcexaminatloa can have 
no other cdect, as Lord Reading has plainly expressed iq than the "putting 
into abeyance of the whole system of representative government” and 
going back to the autocratic bureaucracy. 


The Estremisis expect this issue, and to meet it are planning further 
disturbances, till they "frighten the British into submission " and into 
living the country to be an "independent Indian nation," If the 
Government of India are, as foreshadowed by Lord Reading, prepared to 
meet the disturbances, to come and put them down with a strong hand, 
the Extremists will not succeed, but there will be much trouble in the land 
till peace is restored. To Sir Tej, no doubt, such wild and visionary Idas 
are incredible, but these ir/v the Extremists' intentions, plainly avowed. 

With all that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru says about the Government of 
India's appreciation of the situation and l,ord GfcadingV clear insight with 
regard to it we must agree. Lord Rading has made it quite clear his 
l«t si»ech that if the Council-wreckers succeed in paiulysing the 
Admmislration, the Government is prepared to go on governing without 
the help of the representative Assemblies and Councils-which will go 
" into abeyance *'—at ikt ulf-gtmmmtnt exptrimeni wilt havt/ailtd. With 
this certain prospeeb it is up to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and bis able and 
rilltaut confreres to realize the facts and do all they can to retain what 
they have^got rather ihan envisage ill^dvised demands fw preiiiature 
^vance, long before they have marched successfully up to the limit 
laid down for them by the British Government and Parliament. 

I am no reactionary or dic-hard. What is done is done, and we have 
to make the best of it loyally, but enormous harm may be done by a mis- 
ondersta^iog of the Eicts of the situation, on which, as 1 have attempted 
to explain above, an attempt to rush matters is being made which may 
have disastrous consequences. 


A Locke It ON with: Fiptv Veabs’ Exverienck. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF TOKIO 
By T, OKAVfOTO 

(First Secretary to the Japanese Embassyi London) 

Will Tokio and Yokohama rise like the Phoenix, with more 
modem and improved plumage than before, from the piles 
of ashes to which one-half of the former and practically 
the whole of the tatter town have been reduced ? 

Let us look back to the past and try to form from it 
some judgment of the possibilities of the future, and, at the 
same time, formulate an answer to the question I have 
posed. 

The last great earthquake shock which visited the 
present site of Tokio occurred oo the night of Novem¬ 
ber lo of the second year of Ansei (1^55)1 when the city 
was rapidly converted into a heap of rubbish, thirty-five 
fires having broken out simultaneousljf. For two^ weeks 
the earthquake shocks were almost continuous, and in Edo, 
'the present Tokio, alone, 16,000^ buildings were over¬ 
thrown, and out of a total population of 600,000 no less 
than [04,000 lost their lives. This catastrophe occurred at 
a time when Japan was still strictly closed against foreign 
intercourse, and technical knowledgej in the nature of town 
planning, was much Inferior to that of the present day. 
Left to exercise their own wits and resources, handicapped 
also by lack of engineering ability and by limited pecuniary 
resources, the authorities nevertheless succeeded within a 
comparatively short space of time ia emerging successfully 
from the chaos wrought by the great cataclysm of ^855. 
In 1867, at the period of the restoration of the Imperial 
authority, practically all traces of the sca^ and injuries 
which the city had sustained from the terrible earthquake 
shocks twelve years previously had disappeared. 

We are in a much more advantageous position nowadays 
than we were then, for not only have we been studying the 
question of town planning for some years past very atten¬ 
tively, but within the last forty or fifty years the wealth of 
the country has increased to a very large extent, and we are 
now able to avail ourselves of opportunities of foreign 
assistance in the shape of material or loans which, in those 
far-off days, were entirely out of reach. 

Last, but not least, we have to-day a nation which is 
firmly united In its determination to set about the task of 
reconstructing the devastated capital and the important 
harbour town. Therefore, there can hardly be any doubt 
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that within a few years’ time we shall witness the realiza¬ 
tion of the plan to build a new Metropolis and a new port 
of trade, not only more in keeping outwardly with modern 
ideas, but constructed with a proper re^d to sanitary and 
traffic arrangements, always bearing in mind that these 
shall be achieved within the financial capabilities of the 
country. 

The colossal nature of the task of reconstructing Tokio 
and Yokohama can best be realized by setting forth the 
damajge to houses and other buildings, which was caused 
principally by the fire which broke out after the earthquaJte. 
In Tokio itself 301,336 houses, and in the suburbs some 
600 buildings, were destroyed, and the aggregate value of 
dwellings and other buildings, both great and small, 
destroyed in the capital is estimated at 3,000,0001.000 yen. 
The total area devastated was six times as great as that 
consumed in the Great Fire of London. Elsewhere than in 
Tokio the total number of buildings destroyed amounted to 
226,218, and of these 68,398 were in the city of Yokohama, 

In Tokio the Departments of Home Affairs, Finance, 
Education, Agriculture and Commerce, Communications 
and Railways, have been burnt down entirely, and the 
main buildings of the Foreign Office, which escaped the 
conflagration, have been so badly damaged by the earth¬ 
quake shocks that they will have to be rebuilt. The list of 
embassies. Government buildings, banks, universities, col¬ 
leges, schools, police stations, lire brigade stations, hospitals, 
news^per offices, municipal offices, etc., is loo lengthy to 
recapitulate here, but the mere mention of these institutions 
suffices to show how great the loss has been. Various 
estimates have been given of the stocks of merchandise 
and other property, including works of art, collections of 
rare books, and ancient relics, which have been lost, but 
it does not appear to be an exaggeration to set this figure 
at between ten and fifteen billion yen. 

In view, therefore, of the importance and magnitude 
of the great task of reconstruction, it was natural that the 
Government should decide that the whole question should 
be subjected to the most careful consideration before 
embarking on a definite scheme. With this object in 
view, a body piled the Council of Reconstruction was set 
up with practically plenary powers, and the final authority 
on reconstruct ion matters. ItconsistsofCabinet Ministers, 
leaders of the various political parties and of the business 
world, under the presidency of the Prime Minister. A 
second body, called the Reconstruction Board, has also 
been esublished under the presidency of the Minister for 
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Home Affairs, and this body is the chief executive body. 
Its task is to prepare the great plan of reconstruction, and 
having presented it to the Council of Reconstruction for 
their approval and obtained their sanction, to proceed to 
carry oui the work, either as sanctioned or as amended by 
the Council. It will readily be seen, therefore, that the 
task of the Council is not a light one, and careful con¬ 
sideration was given to its composition so that it might 
unite within its membership such men as would ensure 
that its decision should be representative of the unity 
of the whole nation on this vitd question. ^ ^ ^ _ 

The Reconstruction Board, in whose hands the initiative 
for the plans of reconstruction lies, took the view that it 
was incumbent upon them not to draw up schemes hastily, 
but to take full and sufficient time for consideration before 
arriving at a definite decision. The Reconstruction Board 
has decided that no permanent building of any character, 
whether governmental or private, shall be permitted to be 
erected in Tokio and other towns in ihe devastated area 
before a final decision on the reconstruction plans has been 
reached between the Board and the Council. An Impen^ 
Ordinance was promulgated on September i6, 1923, in 
order to give effect to this decision, and it laid down that 
only tem^rary buildings might be erected, and then only 
for a period not exceeding two years. The work on 
these buildings, according to the Ordinance, is to be started 
not later than the end of August, 1924. The sagacious¬ 
ness of this step is manifest, it being intended to prevent 
the authorities being hindered in their plans for layang 
out and carrying into effect reconstruction work, while 
at the same time the urgent needs for providing shelter and 
business premises were not being overlooked. B seems to 
me that no better chance has ever been provided for laying 
out an ideal new Tokio than the present, as the town has 
been reduced by the omnipotent hand of elemental forces 
to the status of the ancient wilderness of Musasht-no, and 
all the old traditions and complicated associations have 
been wiped out. Moreover, in view of the present dis¬ 
tressful conditions prevalent among many of the sufferers 
from the disaster, it is quite easy to suppose what sort 
of permanent buildings they would be likely to erect if 
allowed a free hand at the present juncture to suit their 
own convenience. 

At ieast four plans have been prepared at various times 
for remodelling the capital by the Home Department, the 
Municipality of Tokioj and other bodies, but all of them 
based on the conditions and circumstances lAhich 
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existed prior to the recent catastrophe. As things now 
are, it appeared that none of these plans was suitable for 
adoption in its entirety, and that it would be wiser to dis¬ 
regard them in laying out a new town. Consequently the 
Reconstruction Board commenced work with an open 
mind, and the result was the drafting by the middle of 
Novemberj 1923, of what we may term the first draft 
reconstruction plan. The expenditure involved by this 
scheme was estimated to amount in all to 750.000,000 yen, 
some of the details of the estimates being as follows; 
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At a Cabinet meeting on November 22 , 1923, this plan 
was submitted and adopted with some alterations, which 
reduced the total estimate to 702,900,000 yen, and the 
plan as amended was subsequently submitted to the Re¬ 
construction Council, which further and more drastically 
reduced the estimate to 597,000,000 yen by separating 
from the present reconstruction plan the Tokio Harbour 
scheme and the scheme for building a connecting canal 
between Tokio and Yokohama, as well as by reducing the 
width of the proposed main roads in Tokio. 

At the time of writing full details are not yet available, 
but in all probability approximately the last figure quoted 
above has been embodied in the Government's Budget for 
reconstruction, introduced in the Extraordinary Session 
of the Japanese Diet specially convened for the urgent 
business of reconstruction for ten days from December to, 
1923. Some details of the estimates arc as follows: 
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It will be remarked that a very large proportion of the 
proposed expenditure is for the purposes of laying out new 
roads and parks^ and it is of interest to note the reason for 
this* Owing to the rapid increase of population^ prac¬ 
tically every scrap of available space in the capital had 
been utilized for building dwellings and business premises^ 
in entire oblivion* such is the weakness of human memoryp 
that open spaces or fireproof zones, as they may be called, 
are an essential safeguard in a great city subject to earth* 
quake visitations* 

Although formerly great regard bad always been paid to 
the preservation of such fireproof zones^ gradually they had 
been encroached upon and less and less space had been 
reserved for these purposes in the Metropolis in spite of the 
obvious lessons of the pasL For instance, at the time of the 
great Ansei seismic disturbance alluded to above, thanks to 
these free spaces, and in spite of the fact that thirty^five 
conflagrations were in progress at the ^me time, the 
greater part of Edo (the present Tokio) was saved from 
being burned down. It would appear that the biuer lesson 
of the recent catastrophe has not been lost upon the 
authorities, and that they intend to attach the gj^test 
importance to the widening of roads and to the creation of 
emergency squares. Doubtless the objects of fadlitaiing 
traffic and promoting and improving the public health by 
ilig creation of open spaces are also foremost conSEderatiDnSf 
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but there is no doubt that there are other reasons. The idea 
seems to be that hy laying out wide roads and by creating 
parks and squares the Metropolis will be physically cut up 
into so many sections, and thus there will be a greater 
possibility of preventing the spread of a conflagration from 
one section to another section, 

It will be recalled that one of the most terrible features 
of the recent catastrophe was the truly awful disaster at 
Honjo, whereby more than 33,000 men, women, and 
children were roasted alive. In Honjo, which is at the 
rear of Yokoami, to the south of Tokio, there are about 
20 acres of land which were formerly occupied by the 
Army Clothing Depot, but the building having been 
removed, it was, at the time of the disaster, a large, vacant 
space. To this place of refuge men, women, and children, 
conveying all the household effects on which they could 
lay their hands, flocked in their thousands from the con' 
Bagrations which were sweeping over Nihon Bashi. 
In spite of the barrier imposed by the River Sumida, 
which has a vridth of some 240 yards, the fires in the 
Asakusa ward swept across the river, and, uniting with the 
fourteen separate hres already burning in the Honjo district, 
encircled the whole of the refuge place and entrapped all 
whom it contained. By sundown ^1, save a few hundred 
who escaped as by a miracle, perished, roasted alive by the 
fiery rain of cinders which descended upon their heads from 
the surrounding buildings. 

There is one astonishing fact to note In connection with 
this holocaust No casualties occurred at the Iwazaki 
Villa, which is in its neighbourhood, but is surrounded by 
many trees and plants, and afforded an asylum to some 
60,000 people who were unable to gain access to the 
Honjo ground. The Asakusa Temple, again, which was 
also in the midst of an area entirely devastated by 5re^ 
escaped the scourge on account of some tall trees—particu¬ 
larly maidenhair trees®—on the side whence the wind was 
carrying burning cinders. These facts are an eloquent 
witness to the value of trees as a fire-guard, and prove that 
vacant open spaces are insufficient in themselves to check 
a conflagration unless lines of trees and plants are also pro¬ 
vided. Hence the authorities appear to be fully justified in 
providing such large sums to secure that the new Tokio 
will have not only broad roads and many safety zones, but 
also a sufficiency of tree and plant protection. 

The general idea is that the reconstruction ivork will be 

* The Gtrt^io or Saffthiria edhniif^lia, a Jtpanese tree which 
has luxuriaot foliage and attains a large girth. 
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sprea^d over a. period of six years fro^ I 9 ® 3 * Recon- 
struction Bureau undertaking the planning and casing out 
of the myn fraineworkt details being left to theTokio Murvici- 
pality. The scheme may be roughly subdivided as follows: 

A , The Central Crrv Area— The distnet comprising 
Marunouchi, and formerly consisting of Kanda, Nihon* 
bashi. and Kyobashl districte, will become the central 
city area, containing the Government Departments and 
main commercial and business house^ the Tokio Railway 
Station forming the centre of the district, 

B. Main Roads.—< i) A road, iso yards m width, will 
start from the square in front of the Tokio Railway Station 
and end at the new Parliament Buildings, via Sakurada- 
Mon. This road will also serve as a boulevard. 

(a) A road, 84 yards in width, from the east entr^ce of the 
Tokio Station to Susakt, via Makicho and the Eitai Bashi, 

In addition to these two main roads, the following are 

proposed: . ■ j 

(3) A road. 72 yards in width, connecting Shinagawaand 
Shenju, passing through the heart of Shiba, Kyobasht, 
Nihonbashi, and Shitaya districts. 

(4) A road, 60 yards in widtli, connecting Ikebukuro and 
Kinshibori, via Kudan, and piercing through the Kanda 
district, Asakusa-Bashi, and Ryogoku-Bashi, 

Other main roads are projected which will shoot out 
towards the suburbs from the ceotr^ city ^ea like sun 
rays, or, on the other hand, will encircle (t in a series of 
concentric circles. 

The main sun-ray roads will be: ,^1,-1. 

(a) The road from Hibaya to Meguro through the Shiba 

district. 

The road from Miyakezaka to Shibuya. 

(r) The road from Hanzoh-Mon to Shinjiku, 

(rf) The road from Sudacho and Sugamo. 

(^) The road from Sudacho to Ueno and Nippori. 

The width of all these roads will vary from 45 yards at 
the widest point, and will be graduated in accordance with 
traffic considerations. 

C. It is projected to have tram lines in the majority of 
these roads, with a foot pavement on both sides, lines of 
trees and telegraph and telephone posts being situated 
between the carriage roads and the pavements. Cross 
roads will be modelled, as far as possible, in the shape of a 
circus in order to facilitate traffic, as the former square 
shape is considered to have been inconvenient. 

Z?. The Reconstruction Bureau has under consideration 
the building of a high-speed underground railway, the 
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minimum portion of the plan Involving one running from 
Shiodome to Senju, along the line of the road specified 
above under (3), It is further projected to construct some 
elevated lines to be built in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Railways. 

£. It is proposed to build two central markets, one for 
fish and game, on the site of the former Naval Works at 
Tsukiji, which is conveniently situated for transport both 
by land and sea. The proposal to move from the former 
site of the hsh market, which was situated In the heart of 
the business quarter, had been made before the earthquake, 
but had not been well received by those Interested in the 
fish trade, although the Municipal Authorities were keenly 
conscious of the desirability for sanitary and other reasons 
of the proposed move. Now, however, the earthquake 
and the fire combined have solved the problem. 

With r^ard to the new vegetable market, it is proposed 
to erect this near the site of the former one in the vicinity 
of the Kanda Railway Station. 

In addition to these two centra] markets, it is also pro¬ 
posed to erect sobsidlary markets for the supply of daily 
necessaries in every district of the new capit^ if financial 
circumstances admit. 

R Parks. —At present there are twenty-four parks, 
large and small, in Tokio and its suburbs, and^ according to 
the new scheme, this number will be more than doubled, 
with an aggr^ate area of some 500 acres. Generally 
spiking, no resort will be had to the policy of buying up 
private property for the pui^jose of laying out these parks, 
and the authorities will utilize as far as possible public land 
belonging to the State or to the Municipality. 

The most notable parks which it is proposed to lay out 
will be on the site of the former military arsenal of Koishl- 
kawa and of the Honjo Military Clothing Depot, In 
addition to the parks, it Is also proposed to lay out many 
public squares and open spaces. 

It is a great work to which the Japanese Government, 
backed by the Japanese nation, have set their hand, In 
my opinion the chances of ultimately realizing the creation 
of a new capital, which shall be reasonably safe from 
damage by earthquake and fire, are good, and this opinion 
is shared by the vast majority of my count^men. Time, 
patience, perseverance, and above all a rigid economy in 
expenditure and a determination to utilize to the best ad¬ 
vantage the national resources of the country, are the main 
factors which enter into the solution of probably one of the 
greatest problems with which a nation has ever been faced. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE SECTION 

A CAMPAIGN AGAINST LEPROSY 

By Sm Edward A. Gait, ic.c.s,L, c.i.e. 

No one who has vished any big place of pilgrimage in. 
India, such as the tempie of Jagannatb at Puri, can ever 
obliterate from his memory the painful spectacle of the 
numerous maimed lepers who line the pilgrims* route, some 
begging for alms and others lying inert, a picture of hope* 
less misery. 

Leprosy is now known to be caused by a specific bacillus, 
and there ts no longer any doubt that it is communicable 
from one person to another. The risk of infection is, 
fortunately, less than in the case of most other bacterial 
diseases, but those who live in the same house with a leper, 
especially young children, who are very susceptible, are 
likely, sooner or later, to contract the disease. Until 
recently no cure was known, and anyone becoming a leper 
was condemned to a life of mental and physical suHering, 
until, usually after many years, death brought the only 
possible relief. The leper is a prey to constant pain and 
insomnia, his features become distorted, taking on a leonine 
appearance, and festering ulcers corrode away his fingers 
and toes, leaving only shapeless stumpa So disgusting is 
his condition that his nearest relations often refuse to have 
anything to do with him, and he ts driven from his home 
to seek a precarious livelihood by begging. 

Over joaooo persons were returned at the last census of 
India as lepers, but as all who can do so conceal their 
condition, while in its earlier stages the true nature of the 
disease is often not recqgnbed, the actual number of lepers 
is far greater, and may possibly be double the above figure. 

In recent times efforts have been made to alleviate the 
hard lot of these sorely afflicted persons. The Mission to 
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Lepers in India and the East has been specially prominent 
in this philanthropic work, and in India alone maintains 
some fifty asylums, in which between five and six thousand 
sufferers are provided with a comfortable home, sufficient 
food, and medical attendance, and are treated with the 
utmost sympathy and consideration. The writer has 
visited several of the asylums maintained by this Mission, 
and can testify from personal observation to the excellence 
of the management, and to the anxious care which is taken 
to make the unfortunate inmates as comfortable as possible. 
The fact that the asylums are always filled to the utmost 
limit of their capacity, and that wherever additional accom¬ 
modation is provided it is immediately occupied, shows 
how highly these homes are appreciated by the lepers 
themselves. 

Nearly four thousand lepers are accommodated in asylums 
maintained by other agencies, so that in ail provision is 
made for about nine thousand lepers. These institutions 
undoubtedly serve a most useful purpose in mitigating the 
distress of a considerable number of lepers, but they have 
not very much effect in reducmg the prevalence of the 
disease. They contain only a small proportion of the total 
leper population, and their inmates are chiefly persons 
In whom the disease has reached an advanced stage, when 
the danger of infecting others is comparatively slight. 
Moreover, as these asylums are mainly on a voluntary 
basis, complete segregation is not always practicable. 

In the Middle Ages leprosy was very widely diffused in 
Europe, and was such a scourge that in England, Prance, 
and several other countries, nearly every town had its leper 
house in which persons contracting the disease were com* 
pclled to reside. Owing mainly (it may be presumed) to 
this rigid segregation, leprosy disappeared long ago from 
the greater part of Europe, though it still lingers in certain 
tracts in the North. East, and South. The question will, 
no doubt, be asked why, if segregation led to the eradi¬ 
cation of the disease from most European countries, the 
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same measure has not been resorted to in India, The 
answer is that India is a poor country' and cannot afford 
the large expenditure which would be required for the 
provision of asylums on a scale sufficient for the segregation 
of the entire leper population. Fairly liberal contributions 
have, however, been made by the various provincial Govern¬ 
ments towards the cost of maintaining the private asylums 
already referred ta Power has been taken by law for the 
compulsory segregation of pauper lepers, but very little use 
has yet been made of it, as owing to the hnanctal stringency 
which has prevailed since the Act in question was passed, 
it has not yet been found possible to proceed with the 
construction of the settlements needed for their conhne- 
menL Jn several provinces, however, the necessary 
arrangements are in progress. They are most advanced 
in Madras, where, thanks to the great interest taken by 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady Wiliingdon, a large 
leper colony is approaching completion. This will eventu¬ 
ally contain accommodation for about a thousand pauper 
lepers, and a farm of 400 acres is attached to it, on which 
those who are still capable of work will find congenial 
employment. 

In order to afford some protection to the general public, 
lepers have been forbidden by law to engage in certain 
specially dangerous occupations, such as those of baker and 
milkman. 

Incomplete as are the measure which have hitherto 
been taken to combat diis disease, the returns of successive 
Indian censuses show a steady diminution in its prevalence. 
This is due in part to the fact that in the earlier censuses 
persons suffering from other diseases were erroneously 
recorded as lepers; and in any case it is certain that if 
nothing more could be done in the future than has been 
done in the past, many generations must elapse before 
India becomes free from this dreadful disease. 

Happily a new factor has now come into play. Thanks 
to the researches of Sir Leonard Rogers and other workers 
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in various parts of the world, it has been found that an old 
Indian remedy {Ckattimoogra oil) can be prepared in a 
soluble form for injection into the veins and muscles. 
This removes the insuperable difficulty which had previously 
been experienced in administering it orally in effecdve 
doses. It has also been found that soluble preparations 
from certain other oils have marked benehciai results. 
The new remedies have been tried in a great number of 
cases in India and elsewhere, and have been found to 
result in the gradual destruction of the leprosy bacilli and 
the disappearance of all outward signs of the disease. 
Thus Dr. Muir, the leprosy research worker at the School 
of Tropical Medicine in Calcutta, writes— 

" We believe that in all early cases an arrest and retro¬ 
cession of the disease up to a relative cure may be expected 
if diet, exercise, and general sanitary conditions are favour¬ 
able, and if the patient does not suffer from any intercurrent or 
concurrent disease which may lower bis resistance or other¬ 
wise prevent improvement, and if he continues treatment 
for a sufficiently long periotl of time. The deeper, the more 
widespread, and the more longstanding the lesions, the less 
the hope of recovery; but given a healthy body, youth, 
and other favourable circumstances, we think that there is 
everj’ hope of a relative cure in the majority of cases, even 
where the disease has become widespread." 

Leprosy, like tuberculosis, has a very long period of 
incubation, and scientific men naturally hesitate at this 
early stage to say whether the cures which have apparently 
been effected wilt prove permanent. But there can be no 
doubt whatever that a remarkable advance has been made; 
and in one of the largest asylums in India the mortality has 
already been reduced to one-fifth of the former rate. 

It is safe to assert that even if relapses may sometimes 
occur, the disease can now generally be brought under 
control and the risk of contagion very materially reduced, 

A very valuable result of the success of this new treat¬ 
ment is that where it becomes known many persons in the 
early (and more infective) stages of the disease, who 
formerly attempted to conceal it, are seeking admission to 
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the asylums where the treatment is given. The treat- 
ment can be administered by any medical man who has 
undergone a short course of training; and as it consists 
simply in the injection of one or other of the new remedies 
at suitable intervals, there is no reason whatever why, if 
proper arrangements are made, lepers should not be 
treated at their homes or at the numerous dispensaries 
which exist in all parts of India There is thus good 
reason to believe that if a sustained effort is made on an 
adequate scale, leprosy can now be eradicated within a 
comparatively short period. This being the case, it ts 
clearly our duty to make this effort. The British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association has accordingly been formed 
with the object of raising the necessary funds and directing 
a systematic fight against this dreadful disease in all pans 
of the British Empire. 

The conditions in India have been specially referred to 
in this article as that is the country with which the writer 
is personally acquainted. But leprosy is even more preva¬ 
lent in the tropical African colonies, and it is to be found in 
a varying degree in many other parts of the Empire, such 
as Ceylon, the Malay States, Malta, and Cyprus. 

In all there are probably at least one-third of a million 
lepers in the Dominions of the King. The British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association has thus a huge task before it. 
It has, however, obtained very valuable support The 
Prince of Wales has consented to be its Patron, and the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, India and the 
Colonies, and the Governors-General of Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India have agreed to become 
Vice-Presidents. Viscount Chelmsford, late Viceroy of 
India, is Chairman of the General Committee, which is an 
exceptionally strong and representative body. Sir Leonard 
Rogers, who possesses unique qualifications for the post is 
Chairman of the Medical Committee. The work which 
the Association intends to undertake may best be described 
in the words of the Appeal which is being issued; 
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r. To hdp all lepers in the Empire by providing the 
latest treatment for dl, and houses for those who are home'* 
less and destitute. 

2. To supply the latest medical information and the 
most improv^ drugs to leper instimtionSj settlements, and 
hospital clinics; and to train those in charge of lepers 
in applying the treatment efficiently. 

3. To support sound schemes of s^regation, with the 
best treatment, in countries where large numbers of lepers 
ought thus to be dealt with. 

4. To collect information and statistics and to issue 
bulletins of information and advice to all working amongst 
lepers. 

5. To support further research^ on both the etiology 
and treatment of leprosy, with a view to discovering more 
efficient methods of prevention, and to further simplify, 
shorten, and cheapen the curative measures. 

In order that the campaign against leprosy may be really 
effective, the Association needs at least j^25o,ooo. This is 
no doubt a large sum, but It will be admitted that k is by 
no means excessive when it is remembered that it comes to 
less than a pound for each leper. And surely the people 
of Great Britain, who have so generously given ^2SO,oqo 
as their part of a wo rid-wide] collection for the sufferers 
from the recent earthquake in Japan, will not fail to give an 
equal sum to relieve the distress of their own fellow- 
subjects who are the victims of a far more terrible 
visitation. 

The Association’s appeal will be launched fortnally at a 
meeting in the Mansion House on January 31, at 3 p,m. 
The Lord Mayor will preside^ and the speakers will in¬ 
clude the Duke of Devonshire, Viscount Chelmsford, Sir 
Humphrey Rolleston, and Sir Leonard Rogers. It is 
earnestly hoped that the response will be worthy of the 
great traditions of the City of London, which has such 
a splendid record of practical philanthropy, and will render 
it possible to commence at once an effective campaign 
against leprosy in all parts of the British Empire. 
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THE CASE FOR SINGAPORE 
By M, S. Woodhouse 

To the average man Singapore is a mere name, and to hear 
it quoted produces much the same mental atmosphere as is 
produced by naming Timbuctoo, Both appear to be equally 
nebulous, equally distant and mysterious. 

Yet Singapore b not only one of the roost cosmopolitan 
towns in the world, but from its geographical position it pos¬ 
sesses great strategic and commercial value. The town is 
situated on the southern shore of an island of the same name, 
off the southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, and is, in 
fact, the gateway between India and China. It has become 
the great entrepot of Southern Asia and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, to which the inhabitants of all parts of the Indian 
Ocean resort with the produce of their farming and manufac¬ 
turing industry, and where they, In their turn, find abundant 
supplies of every variety of European goods. Not without 
reason ha^ Singapore been termed "the Liverpool of the 
East." As a commercial centre it is without a rival in this 
part of Asia, and much of its increased prosperity in trade is 
due to the rapid development of the Federated Malay States 
on the mainland. Singapore possesses a good harbour ; docks 
and extensive coaling wharves, which have been acquired by 
Government from the Tanjong Pagar Dock Company ; large 
graving and other docks, including an Admiralty dock; and 
many facilities for shipping. On the island of PuSan Brani 
near by are the largest tin-smelting works in existence. The 
town also possesses a big factory for tinning pineapples and 
a large biscuit factory. The Island of Singapore is twenty- 
seven miles long and fourteen miles wide, and is separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel varying in width from 
half a mile to two miles across. It was occupied in iStg by 
Sir Stamford Raffles, who obtained permission to build a 
factory there on behalf of the East India Company, In 1824, 
the sovereignty and fee-simple of the island was obtained by 
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treaty, as well as that of ail the seas, straits, and islands to 
the extent of ten geographical miles (eleven and a half miles) 
round. Tradition says that the island was a trading centre 
as far back as the twelfth century. About another century 
later it was invaded, and Singapore (Lion Town) was taken by 
the Javanese, who drove the Malays north to Malacca, where 
they founded a new kingdom. Apparently the country was 
subsequently abandoned, for when Sir Stamford Raffles per¬ 
suaded the Sultan and Tumengong of Johor to cede it to him, 
a few fisher folk only dwelt along its shores, and the whole 
island had but 150 inhabitants. At the beginning of the 
present century the census returns showed this number had 
increased to 3,824 Europeans, 4,120 Eurasians, 164,041 
Chinese, 36,080 Malays, 17,823 Indians, and 2,667 
nationalities. Though only seventy-six miles from the equator 
the island is remarkable for its salubrity. It has the advantage 
of frequent refreshing showers ; its foliage is therefore always 
luxuriant. Most of the jungle has now been cleared away, 
and fruit and vegetables are grown in abundance and to great 
perfection. More than half the rubber of the world is pro¬ 
duced here, and approximately 40 per cent, of the tin. The 
trade of the hinterland at the present time amounts to about 
£50,000,000 sterling. Much of the retail trade is in the 
hands of Chinese, Indian, and Arab traders. The port is free 
except for opium, wines, and spirits. 

« e « # * 

The Naval Estimates presented in the House in March 
last, and carried by 314 votes to 133 votes on July 19, included 
the esdmated cost of creating a new naval base at Singapore 

one that would be capable of dealing w*ith the requirements 
of a fleet of modem capital ships. For this purpose a Vote 
£10,500,000 was asked, the proposal being to spend 
approximately £200,000 during the current year on the clear¬ 
ing of sites, etc., rather more next year to provide for the 
provision of houses for the workers and staff, etc., and the 
remainder, about £9,000,000, to be spread over a succeeding 
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scries of years. The whole question has met with much 
opposition, not only from Liberal and Labour benches m the 
House, but also from a certain section of the public. 

Speaking generally, the criticisms may be classed in three 
groups r Fmandal, Strategic, and Political, With regard to 
the first of these groups, the arguments are particularly weak. 
ETeri the most rabid economy enthusiast cannot reasonably 
claim that the cost is in any way prohibitive, more particularly 
as there is the proviso that payment shall be spread over a ten- 
years’ period. Considered as a matter of insurance only, it is 
a cheap investment against what might easily be disaster and 
ruin, and probably the loss of half our Empire. A doubt 
has recently been expressed, despite the assurance of the 
Admiralty to the contrary, as to the sufficiency of the sum 
quoted to meet the ultimate liability^ the criticism being based 
«n the experience of the Singapore Harbour Board at Tanjong 
Pagar; In reply to this, the First Lord has pointed out that 
the site of the new works is in a granitic geological formation, 
and is very different from that at Tanjong Pagar. A suffix 
cient number of borings has been already taken on the site 
to prove that granite exists at a suitable depth for the dock 
and wharf walls. With this information there is every reason 
to be satisfied that the basis on which the estimate has been 
framed is such as to justify the belief that it is sufficient for 
the proposed works. A further argument has been submitted 
suggesting that the money spent would be wasted, because 
battleships would be so changed and developed in ten years' 
time as to render the base valueless; but it was pointed out 
that under the Washington Agreement there are to be no 
new ships of a different design built during the next ten years. 

A later communication from the Colonial Office announces 
that the Government of the Straits Settlements has decided 
to purchase and to present to His Majesty's Government as 
a free gift the lands required as sites for the naval base and 
aerodrome. These lands comprise 2,350 acres of land with 
foreshore at North Sembawang for the naval base, and 595 
acres of land with foreshore at East Seletar for the aerodrome. 
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Their esdinated value is ;£2oo,ooo, but they are in private 
ownership, and tt is possible that the cost of acquisition may 
exceed that figure. 

The second group of criticism, largely dominated by 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, claims that the submarine and air¬ 
craft have rendered the battleship obsolete, and quote the 
action of the Grand Fleet during the recent war as proving 
this. Now, it cannot be asserted too emphatically that the 
battleship is still the supreme unit of naval power. It em¬ 
bodies in one unit the maximum of ofiensive and defensive 
qualities. What the Marquis of Linlithgow recently termed 
the "specialized" ship may certainly prove more effective 
in any one particular direction. Thus, compared with the 
capital ship, the destroyer has speed, but little resistance for 
bullets; the cruiser has both speed and mobility, but is too 
vulnerable, her guns are lighter and her crew smaller. During 
the recent war, despite the fact that the German submarine 
was extremely effective with regard to its attack on unarmed 
craft, it is well to remember that no single battleship engaged 
on either side was sunk by a torpedo fired by a submarine. 
At the close of the war, the submarine menace had been com¬ 
pletely held and checked. Since then, submarine defence 
has been increased and developed far in advance of any 
development in the effectiveness of the submarine. It is no 
argument to say that our battleships were always protected 
by an escort of destroyers. That was a necessary, and 
certainly effective, measure of protection. Just so, in the 
Army, is an Infantry Division protected by an advance guard. 
If one argues that battleships are obsolete because of air and 
submarine craft, then all floating craft are under the same ban. 
This is impossible of acceptance. Far from the Grand Fleet 
being inactive during the war, we are told that on the Chart 
now being prepared to show the movements of the Grand Fleet 
and important capital ships during those years, the North Sea 
is almost made invisible by their tracks. Speaking in the 
Guildhall, London, on November 9, Earl Beatty declared the 
capital ships to be the basis of sea-power ; it was the unit upon 
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the eupport of which depended the freedom of action of every 
less powerful type of craft; it wim a match for any ship or 
weapon that could be brought against it- 

A certain Liberal member of the House even goes so ar 
as to attack the policy of the Admiralty on its action regarding 
the redistribution of the Fleet. Fortunatelye the county 
generaUy has full confidence in the considered judgment of its 
naval experts, despite what pseudo-experts can and do say 
to the contrary. As a matter of fact, nothing Is being done 
that involves a departure from the general naval policy of the 
Empire in the past. Before the great Fisher concentration in 
the North Sea in 1906—a concentration, owing to the German 
menace, that was both necessary and inevitablMe had 
squadrons in almost every part of the world. Our Fleet on 
the China station was always one of the main fleets of the 
Empire, and included its quota of capital ships. For the p^t 
fifty years the naval strategic centre has varied between the 
Mediterranean and home waters. Dockyards to meet strategic 
requirements were created and expanded at Malta, Gibraltar, 
and the home ports. From 1904 onwards the strategic centre 
moved more and more to the North Sea, and we have as a 
result the creation of Rosyth Dockyard and a secondary base 
at Invergordon. With the disappearance of the German 
menace, we find the strategic centre again moving. Strong 
naval forces are already gathered in the Pacific. Would this 
critic defend the Pacific with a fleet based on Rosyth ? In- 
evitable as was the concentration in the North Sea during the 
war, the effect was a heavy debit of blood and treasure. The 
Emden destroyed 68.5S1 gross tons, and the Moewe 154-^37 
gross tons, of world shipping. Thb could not have happened 
could we have had a squadron in the Pacific as heretofore. 
Again, in 1911, arrangements were made with the Dominions 
for the joint maintenance of a Pacific Fleet, consisting of three 
capital ships to be kept in that area, and it was only the 
extreme pressure of the German development from 1913 on¬ 
wards that compelled us to keep the ships m question, the 
Indomitable and Nev Zealand, in home waters. Had it been 
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possible for these ships to have been in the Pacific, the battle 
at the Falklands might have been fought elsewhere and earlier, 
and the squadron under Admiral Cradock would not have 
suffered as it did. 

To enter into any detail as to the part aircraft will play 
in future warfare is to travel beyond the scope of the present 
article. All that need be done here is to emphasize one or 
two points. It is difficult to imagine how anyone can believe 
that a service yet in its purely experimentai state can hope to 
replace our modem capital ship. No one denies the need, the 
urgency of developing our Air Service, but as far as the 
Navy b concerned, it must be as an addition to, and not 
instead of, for many years to come. For purposes of recon¬ 
naissance, locating guns, and other scout work, aircraft are 
invaluable. In the House of Lords on July ii, a further 
effort was made to establish the principle that aircraft are able, 
or win be able in the near future, to do what battleships can 
do to-day or did yesterday. TTiese critics lose sight of the 
fact that the main function of the Navy is not to guard our 
shores, but to keep open the great sea routes for the safe 
passage of our trade and for the defence of our scattered 
Empire. Sea-power, too, not only carries with it power to 
carry men, munitions, and cargo across the seas, but it also 
enables the country that enjoys it to deny an enemy all these 
advantages. England might be made immune from bombs by 
air, but, as the Marquis of Lirtlithgow pointed out in the 
House of Lords recently, what enemy would trouble to kill 
a few hundreds when starvation would kill all ? 

The United States Government has recently reported on 
experiments carried out by them on the Osi Friesland and the 
I ova with armed aircraft. The Report, which is signed by 
General Pershing, clearly indicates that the results obtained 
under ideal conditions — i.e., stationary or practically station¬ 
ary targets, immunity from enemy interference, and excel¬ 
lent visibility and flying conditions—will be reduced to a 
negligible quantity in the case of war conditions, that is, with 
a target moving at high speed on various courses, and pro- 
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tected by anti-aircraft armament and effective pursuit planes. 
It is evident, therefore, that responsible naval opinion, both in 
this country and in the United States, has come to the con¬ 
clusion that air-power is not a substitute for, but an extension 
of, sea-power. 

Granting, then, that for many years to come the battleship 
is the dominant factor in naval defence, is armther naval base 
either necessary or justifiable ? The reply is unhesitatingly m the 
affirmative. In 1911, capital ships moved easily from and were 
docked comfortably in Eastern waters . But many of the Rip Van 
Winkles in our midst apparently do not realize the changes that 
1925 has brought. The modern capital ship carries oil instead 
of coal, and this necessitates the laying down of a series of 
oil-fuel Stations, without which the Fleet would be stationary. 
Neither are the present docks wide enough for the new type 
of capital ship, which has to be bulged for defence against 
mines and submarines, and is thus made too wide to enter 
exis tin g docks. Hence both graving and floating docks are 
required. These changes would have been necessary had 
there been no Washington Conference, of which more anon. 
Our Navy must be prepared to operate, not only in the seas 
near home, hut on the other side of the world if necessary. 
The interests of our Dominions and of India are sometimes 
overlooked. The centre of storm-gravity in the future will be 
the Pacific rather than Europe. Under the conditions of 
modern warfare, no fleet could cross the Pacific during active 
hostilities. The only possible way we could get to the theatre 
of war in the Far East would be by going from the Atlantic 
through the Mediterranean, and along our chain of bases. It 
is a fact that the shipping of the Pacific is overtaking the 
shipping of the Atlantic. More than half the population of 
the world borders on the Pacific, and looks to the Pacific for 
its outlet to the sea. At this moment the shipbuilding of the 
United States on the Pacific coast is nearly double the ship¬ 
building of that country on the Atlantic coast. In other 
words, the Pacific is becoming increasingly important to the 
future of the world. Further, twenty years ago Japan was 
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a small naval Power, To-day that Power has increased 
enormously. We do not anticipate war with Japan, or any 
other Power, but it is the duty of the Navy to be prepared 
for all possible remote contingencies. Helpless, we provoke 
attack. After all, Japan has a much larger population than 
we have, and it is increasing much more rapidly than our own. 
Her trade^ too, has increased in ten years from ^£92,000,000 
to When our thoughts go to Germany we 

cannot fail to see a certain coincidence, and we must realize 
the danger of deferred action. The defence of the Dominions 
in the East has long been recognized as inadequate. Without 
a suitable dock at Singapore, even for a small job such as 
repairing a damaged propeller, a ship must now go to 
Malta, For this, a two or three days' Job at Singapore 
resolves itself into an absence of the ship for six or eight 
weeks, not allowing time for fuelling. At present, there is 
no dock outside England available for a bulged ship. 

The geographical position of Singapore makes it one of the 
national strategical centres of the world. Not only does it 
tie on the flank of some of our most vital food lines of com¬ 
munication, but it is within easy supporting distance of India, 
and the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand. Economic¬ 
ally, and from the point of view of accommodation, it lends 
itself to conversion into a Fleet base. A present member of 
the House of Commons, who, by the way, has lived in Singa¬ 
pore for twenty years, says of it; “No better place could be 
found to establish a base. The surrounding islands lend them¬ 
selves admirably to artillery defence. The waters are such 
that they could be mined and would be useful for submarine 
work in the event of war. The harbour itself is a most 
wonderful place for the anchorage of ships of the biggest 
size, and the graving docks can t^e in practically the largest 
ships in the world at the present day. There is a breakwater 
there, to which small craft can always go in time of storm and 
stress," 

The Admiraity does not propose to interfere with the 
beauty or with the depth of the existing harbour. At the 
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particular point where the new base is to be constructed, it 
is hoped to accommodate a very considerable number of ships 
without any dredging, and to construct the necessary docks 
and basins without undue difhculty or expense. 

Singapore has been defended since tSSs, and all that is 
now suggested is to bring it up to date. The work of 
improving the existing docks was delayed by the outbreak 
of the Great War; but the scheme was approved by the 
Imperial Conference in 1921; it was strongly recommended by 
the Committee of Imperial Defence; it was approved by the 
later Cabinet, and has been approved by the present one. 
At the Guildhall banquet held this month, Earl Beatty 
declared that we could not afford to rely for existence upon 
the goodwill of others, but that if our interests were to be 
properly safeguarded, then Singapore must be brought up to 
date. 

At the Imperial Conference held in London this autumn the 
whole scheme was given very full discussion, and received 
the strong approval of the Dominions Immediately affected— 
India, Australia, and New Zealand giving their full support. 

It wilt he remembered that the New Zealand estimates, 
published in August last, included £100.000 contribution to 
the new naval base. 

The third school of criticism is political, and has a moral 
bearing. It insists that to develop Singapore is provocative 
towards Japan, is contrary to the spirit of the Washington 
Treaty, and constitutes a flouting of the League of Nations. 
Mr. Amery has emphatically denied this. ‘ ’ The agreement 
at Washington,*' he has said, "was for a timltation in the 
number of capital ships, and the maintenance of the sfafus quo 
as regarding bases within a very carefully defined area. There 
was DO limitation on any of the Powers concerned as to the 
building of any type of ship either m their dockyards in the 
Pacific or other waters, and none of the Powers made com¬ 
munications to each other in respect of those things." 

It was dearly understood at Washington that Singapore 
was not included in the agreements arrived at. Those agree- 
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ments pleilged all ‘ ’ not to establish or to further develop 
naval bases within that region where the construction of those 
naval bases would obviously indicate the possibility of aggres¬ 
sion against Japan, Hence the United States cannot develop 
any base west of Pearl Harbour, and we may not develop any 
further our small outH>f-date base at Hong Kong.*' Singapore 
IS three thousand miles away from japan. If we had had any 
Idea of aggressive domination there, we should scarcely have 
consented to a scheme that deprived us of the effective use 
of Hong Kong. From Singapore to Yokohama is about the 
same distance as from Gibraltar to Boston. Is it suggested 
that the construction of a new dock at Gibraltar would be a 
menace to the United States any more than Malta and 
Gibraltar can be considered as a menace against France or 
Germany? But we must insure against even remote con¬ 
tingencies. For many years to come there is nothing to 
prevent the Japanese from taking Hong Kong and Singapore, 
and from there operating against either Australia or India. 
As was said before, to be helpless is to invite attack. The 
only way to meet such a situation is to secure that the main 
Fleet shall have real mobility and be able to get within a 
reasonable time to any threatened area, and to be able to 
operate within that area. The Navy must have the same 
mobility in the oil fuel days, and the days of the big bulged 
ships, which it enjoyed In the days of coal. 

If we are to rely entirely on “peace and goodwill,*’ as 
certain members in the House apparently would have us— 
weil, why cast a gun, build a ship, or enlist a soldier? The 
whole argument is futile. The League of Nations has laid 
down as one of its chief objects, "to prevent war by co¬ 
operation against wanton aggression.” How can this be 
done without some force with which to co-operate? It is 
this very strength of the British Empire that is so powerful 
a factor in the policy of the League. In so far as the League 
of Nations has succeeded, it has succeeded owing entirely to 
the support of our own Government and the Governments of 
the British Empire. Mr, Asquhh himself has pointed out to 
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the House that he did not believe the creating of the Singapore 
hag e to be a breach of the Washington Treaty, because,^ 
he said, “ the Treaty defines geographically the limits within 
which the self-denying ordinance as to the establishment of 
new naval bases was to be carried out,’' That agreem^t, 
however, did not prevent any other Powers from developing 
those bases which were required for the mobility of their 
fleets on the outer border, japan is not precluded from build¬ 
ing bases on its own mainland, and is, in fact, spending two 
million pounds this year on its naval bases in Japan. Australia 
explicitly is free to strengthen her bases. In the discusson 
which took pbce it was clearly understood that Singapore 
stood outside the region indicated, and was clearly outside 
the Treaty. 

We believe the case for Singapore to be an overwhelimngly 
strong one. Public opinion in the Dominions and in the 
Colonies is in favour of the scheme. There is no apparent 
reason why decision should be delayed, since, after all, both 
cost and responsibility of Imperial Defence rests, at present, 
on our shoulders. 

The whole Empire b deeply indebted to the First Lord for 
the strong attitude he has taken on this question. His ability 
and courage for the task none doubted. His firm courtesy 
and his statesmanlike policy have earned the respect of hb 
opponents, and deepened the faith his friends have always 
placed in him. 
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THE NEW EAST 


[This is thfi scKotid ia the series of srtides or the 
Asia since the war. The first, entitled, 
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UNHAPPY BOKHARA 


When in i8yo thft Russians in the course of their stefttiy 
advance in Central Asia subjugated Bokhara, they left that 
Khanate as an independent State. They extended to it their 
protection and posted a Resident bi the capital to advise the 
Amir on matters of administration ; the railways and telegraphs, 
as they were built, were kept tn Russian hands, and Russian 
garrisons were located at strategic points along the railway 
line and on the Afghan border; but as regards the internal 
afian-5 of his State the Ainir of Bokhara was left a free hand. 
He kept up his own little army, selected his own officials, made 
his own laws, and collected his own revenue. The advice 
tendered to him by the Russian Resident he was in no way 
bound to accept, although in actual practice he invariably did 
so, knowing full well the strength of Russia and how entirely 
the independence he enjoyed depended on his own behaviour 
towards her. Russia, on the other hand, from the fact that 
she controlled the main communications across the Khanate, 
enjoyed to the full the use of its strategic position 
Afghanistan, and profited from its resources, may be said to 
have made such use of Bokhara as suited her own advantage 

while avoiding any of the trouble and ejcpense of administering 
the country. “ 

Bokhara^I-Sharif, though fallen into insignificance as com- 
|»red with its former greatness, stiU maintained a high reputa- 
tion throughout Central Asia as a centre of learning and 
^gion. The Amir claimed the title of " Commander of the 
aithful, and was ranked almost on the same plane as the 
aliph by people far beyond the bounds of hts own territories. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was partly owing to the reverence in which 

was held among the Muslims of Central Asia that the 
Tsars refrained from reducing him to complete vassalage for 
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fear of the effect which such a step might have on their inari7 
Muslim subjects. Be that as it may, the Amtrs of Bokhara 
had continued until the time of the Great War as independent 
rulers and ejterdsed their powers in the most autocratic 
fashion. Their justice was summary; bribery and corruption 
were rampant m their territories, and their officials were a 
byword even in Oriental countries for their exactions from 
those over whom they held control. On the whole, however, 
the Bokharans appreciated their independence and cheerfully 
endured the hardships which were their lot. They had been 
brought up to such conditions, and in most cases had had no 
experience of any other rdgime. There were some, however, 
mainly individuals who had travelled in Russia proper or tn 
other countries and who had seen the benefits of modem 
dvUiaation, who grumbled. Some were even rash enough to 
raise up their voices and urge reforms, but such persons were 
vigorously suppressed by the authorities, and, it may be 
added, carried tittle weight with the bulk of the population. 

Such was the state of affairs on the outbreak of the Great 
War, the echoes of which were only fsuntly heard in far 
Bokhara. The Russian garrisons were relieved by reservists; 
these in their turn were despatched to the front; considerable 
numbers of German and Austrian prisoners of war were brought 
into the Khanate and set to work on building new railways 
and irrigation canals. But on the man in the street these 
signs of the times made tittle or no impression. Then came 
the Russian Revolution of effect was as great as 

that of the earlier events of the war had been small: for here 
was the mighty Russia of the Tsars, which had ovemm the 
whole of Central Asia and which for so many years overawed 
Bokhara, apparently tottering to its fall. Autocracy had been 
dealt a pariyzing blow by the bursting of the storm of popular 
discontent. What would this mean for little Bokhara ? To some 
it seemed that the shadow of independence which ffiey enjoyed 
would develop into the substance, once the fear of Russia was 
removed. Tn others it aroused thoughts of some great internal 
change similar to that which was taking place in Russia. For 
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the Amir and his entourage, however, it brought a certain un¬ 
easiness. The people of Russia had overthrown their ruler; 
might not the people of Bokhara try and follow an example so 
near to hand P In an attempt to secure his position the Amir 
announced the grant of certain privileges to his subjects, but 
at the same time he saw that greater attention was paid to 
the training of his army and the improvement of its condition, 
and took steps to prevent the infiltration into his country of any 
of the revolutionary ideas which had led to the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, however, encouraged by events in Russia, 
the grumblers against the Amir's rdgime became more bold 
and organized themselves into a " Young Bokharan " party, 
which produced a programme of far-reaching administrative 
reforms, including at first the reduction of the Amir's powers 
to a minimum, and later his abdication. With the advent of 
the October revolution in Russia this party, though small in 
numbers, redoubled its energies, and the Amir, realty frightened 
for his position, decided to put a stop to their activities, at 
any rate within his own territories, and ordered the wholesale 
deportation of these undesirables. The new Russian Govern¬ 
ment had recognized his independence on the same lines as 
its predecessors, but, if he allowed such a campaign against 
himself to continue unchecked, he might find that despite 
Russian recognition hJs position would become untenable 
through the actions of his own subjects. Educated as he had 
been in Russia, he was fuily aware that there was much truth 
in the accusations which these revolutionaries brought against 
him, and much justice in their claims. 

*l'he Young Bokharan party, checked in their endeavours 
by these orders of the Amir, lay dormant for a short time, but 
at the end of igiy it addressed an appeal for assistance to the 
new Bolshevik admirristration in Tashkent. The latter had 
many troubles of its own to attend to, and had at first no time 
or inclination to add stiQ further to its own burdens, but, as 
local affairs began to disentangle themselves somewhat, and 
the necessity of coming to grips with the Bokharan problem 
in some of its aspects became apparent, Kolesov, the Chief 
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Comnmsar at Tashkent, turned his attention to their appeal. 
Regardless of previous guarantees of independence given to 
the Amir of Bokhara by others, Kolesov could only see in 
the existence of an independent monarch under Russian pro 
tection a negation of all Bolshevik ideas. Accordingly he 
proceeded to Bokhara with a small force of Russian troops, 
and on March i, 1918, presented to the Amir an ultimatum 
demanding the grant of a constitution to his people on the 
lines advocated by the Young Bokharans, and the appoint¬ 
ment of selected members of that party to carry the^ new 
constitution into effect. The ultimatum was due to expire at 
the end of twenty-four hours. The Amir temporized in the 
hope of being able to reach some compromise, but the fiery 
Bolshevik was not to be put off. He at once despatched 
representatives to the palace to demand instant and ramplete 
compliance. While this second stage of the negotiations was 
in progress a quarrel took place in New Bokhara betw^n 
some of Kolesov’s escort and the local populace. Excite¬ 
ment had already risen to a high pitch over the appearance 
of Russian troops and the knowledge that important events 
were likely to occur very soon. As a result of this excite¬ 
ment this small quarrel developed Into a general not. The 
people of Old Bokhara joined the rioters in the new town, 
and an attack was made on all Russians who could be found. 
The anti-Russian feding spread apace, and all over the north¬ 
western section of the Khanate all Russians were murdered, 
and with them all the Young Bokharans who had escaped the 
earlier orders of deportation. Only Kolesov and a part of 
his escort made good their escape. 

After the massacre of the Russian inhabitants the Bokharan 
population naturally expected immediate reprisals, and. m 
order to ensure their being able to meet any Russian attack, 
from whatever direction it might come, on terms as advan¬ 
tageous as possible, they tore up the railway lines to delay 
the movement of the Russian troops and armed themselves 
to resist any hostde advance. But no such advan<» material¬ 
ized. Kolesov, having with difhculty escaped with his life, 
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was in no mood to risk another disaster w*ith the small force 
at his disposal, and before a stifiicient number of troops could 
be collected the Bokharan position would have improved im¬ 
measurably , It was clear that the power and influence of the 
Young Bokharans had been lamentably overestimated, and 
that the Amir of Bokhara could not be deposed without over* 
coming the resistance of the bulk of his subjects. The number 
of troops available for such an undertaking were few, for the 
majority of the local Bolshevik forces were required to fight 
the White counter-revolutionaries. As a result the day of 
reckoning with the Amir of Bokhara for his insult to a Russian 
representative was postponed to a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, and Bokhara was left to itself for the time bong, 
Ehuing the remainder of the year tgiS, and for the whole 
of 1919, the Bolshevik Government at Tashkent was fully 
oigaged in dealing with the menace of counter-revolution 
throughout Turkestan. On the north towards Orenburg, a 
part of the left wing of Admiral Kolchak's army under General 
Dutov at one time threatened an advance on Tashkent itself, 
and it was not until October, 1919, that this threat dis¬ 
appeared and direct communication was restored between 
Tashkent and Moscow as a result of the withdrawal eastward 
of this White force. Further south in Trans-Caspia British 
troops had been opposing the local Bolsheviks in an attempt 
to bolster up the provisional Menshevik Government which 
had been set up at Askhabad, and when orders from London 
caused the withdrawal of this force into Persia in the middle 
of 1919, White Russian troops acting under the orders of 
General Denikin took over the line and continued to oppose 
the Red advance towards the Caspian. Nor were these the 
only two fronts on which the Bolsheviks were compelled to 
fight for their very existence in Turkestan; for rebel groups 
had formed themselves in almost every district of the province, 
and in their own localities actively opposed the new administra- 
tmn. Little by little the counter-revolutionary movements 
dwindled in strength, until w'ith the fall of Krasnovodsk at the 
beginning of February, 1920. the Bolsheviks could call them- 
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sdves. masters of aU the plain country lying between the 
Caspian and the Chinese border, although the remnants of 
their opponents still held out in the mountains of the eastern 
districts. Reinforcements of troops were arriving in Tashkent 
from Central Russia and the danger of the complete over¬ 
throw of Bolshevik power b this outlybg province of the old 
Russian Empire had vanished. The time had come to organ¬ 
ize the internal administration of the country, and to this task 
the bexperienced of&cials turned their attention. Here, how¬ 
ever, they found a task before which the most experienced 
administrator might weD have quailed ; for the revolution and 
anarchy which had swept over the provbce throughout the 
last two years had left their traces unmistakably imprinted on 
every part of Turkestan. Industrial life had been paralyzed 
as a result of the nationalization of all factories, and, even in 
cases where such mstkutions continued to work, their output 
was insignificant. The agricultural life of the country, Its 
chief mainstay, was b a still worse plight as a result of the 
Communistic methods btroduced by the new officials; for the 
individual cultj\'ator saw little encouragement to raise hb crops 
when he knew full well that all, or practically all, of these 
crops would be commandeered by the authorities ^ accordingly 
he limited himself strictly bo producing just sufficient for hb 
own needs, and no more. The people as a whole, too, sullenly 
resented the new regime, which had not only taken from them 
their means of livelihood, but which bterfered even b their 
home life. H to these features is added the devastation caused 
by the actual fighting m various parts of the provbce, it can 
easily be realized how serious a problem it was that the new 
offidab had to face. Their position, in spite of the recent 
Russian military successes, was none too secure; they had 
still active rebel forces within their borders, and the population 
itself in its present mood represented a latent menace ; m 
addition to these dangers there were British forces close by 
across the Persian border which might seize a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity to advance again bto Russian territory. The primary 
need was therefore to strengthen their defences against atUck 
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from any direction. In considering the best way to solve this 
defence problem, it was quickly borne in upon the local military 
authorities that a grave danger lay in the fact that the main 
artery of communication across the southern half of Turkestan, 
the Central Asian Railway, ran for some one hundred and fifty 
miles through the independent territory of Bokhara, and was 
liable to inte^ption at any time by the hostile people of the 
Khanate, which had given an example of its power of tamper^ 
ing with the railway at the time of the Kolesov incident b 
March, 1918. The menace of a recurrence of such an out¬ 
burst of Bokharan hostility, m the event of an invasion of 
Trans-Caspia or of a rising of the populace b any part of 
Turkestan, was one which required immediate steps to elimin¬ 
ate : for the forces available to meet any hostile outbreak were 
none too large, and only by their rapid concentration at the 
very start could they have any hope of dealing successbUy 
with such a contmgency. This state of affairs pointed directly 
to the necessity of coming to some arrangement with the Amir 
of Bokhara, or, better still, of bringing him under Russian 
control; and there were other factors which strengthened the 
case for drastic action against him. In the first place the 
farcical agricultural policy, or lack of policy, of the local 
Bolshevik administration had, as has already been stated, 
reduced the crop returns of the whole country to a very low 
figure. Turkestan had never been self-supporting as regards 
food supines; no assistance in this respect could be hoped for 
from outside, and the local crops were barely sufficient to keep 
its population from starvation. Bokhara, on the other hand, 
was self-supporting, but the Amir had proclaimed an embargo 
on the export of a sbgle pound of grain. If the Russians 
could obtain control of the Bokharan food supplies, then they 
would be able to alleviate some of the distress in Turkestan, 
and b this way could hope to lessen the hostility of its people 
towards themselves. Secondly, the existence of an inde¬ 
pendent and autocratic ruler so close to their borders was 
anathema to their Communist minds, while finally the bsult 
inflicted on their representative, Kolesov, still rankled b their 
memories. 
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The Bokharan problem was, however, one which required 
delicate tiandling. The Amir of Bokhara was looked up to by 
all the Muslims of Central Asia, and any open attack on him 
might well be the signal for a general rising against the 
Russians throughout Turkestan, which with the forces at their 
disposal it would be difficult for them to suppress. Moreover, 
the Central Russian Government had begun to pose as the 
etnancipator of the East from the clutches of the Imperialists 
and capitalists, and the overthrow by Russia of an inde¬ 
pendent Oriental monarch would give the lie to these preten¬ 
sions. It was therefore absolutely essential for them to 
arrange their attack on Bokhara in such a way as to avoid 
the shghtest suspicion that it was due'to Russian Instigation. 

Here the Young Bokharan party, which had failed the 
Russians so signally on a previous occasion, stood ready for 
the purpose. This organization had been continuing its 
activities in a minor form in vario'Us places outside the borders 
of the Khanate, and, although still weak in numbers, might 
yet be turned in time into the necessary Lnstmment for their 
purpose. The Bolsheviks therefore determined to put new 
life into this party, and its leaders were secretly supplied in 
liberal fashion with funds from the Russian Treasury. Money 
is the foundation of any revolutionary movement, for there are 
in most countries plenty of malcontents who can be bought 
to espouse any cause, however extreme. As a result the 
munerica] strength of the Young Bokharans increased con¬ 
siderably, and their activities became suddenly more pro¬ 
nounced. They held meetings at which they raged violently 
against the tyrannies of the Amir, and thdr propaganda de¬ 
nouncing his rule spread through all the towns of Turkestan. 
As a second stage in the development of the Young Bokharan 
activities came the provision to them from Russian sources 
of arms and military equipment, and Young Bokharan com¬ 
panies and battalions came into being into which, unpromising 
though these recruits were, Russian instructors tried to din 
some idea of drill and discipline. 


{To conitftwd,} 


A. Rawson. 
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DUTCH NAVAL INTERESTS IN THE EAST 
By Philip C. Coote, 

Editort the Nttbtriandt Indies Reatw. 

In proposing a large and well-equipped fleet for the defence of 
the Netherlands East Indies^ the Commission, which gave 
long and careful consideration to the question, was apparently 
influenced by the pos^ility of an armed conflict in Eastern 
waters which might imperil the Dutch colonial possessions 
in the Archipelago . 

Commercially the Netherlands East Indies is a very valuable 
asset to the Mother Country, and their population is about 
dght times as great as that of Holland. They are eitceedingly 
prosperous at the present time, and their prospects were never 
better than they are to-day. The responsibility of the Nether¬ 
lands Government to the Queen and the people of Holland for 
the safe keeping of these shores inviolate is no light one. The 
islands cover a wide area, and, when superimposed on a map 
of the same scale of Europe, the area of the Netherlands East 
Indies will be found to stretch from a point west of Cork m 
Irebnd to the far end of the Black Sea. The total land area 
of the islands b 3,000,000 square kilometres, or, again com¬ 
paring the territory with Europe, about half the size of Europe 
without Russia. Apart from the principal islands of Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, and the Dutch portions of Borneo and New 
Guinea, there are many smaller islands, which, -with the eicep- 
tion of Banka, Billiton, Singkep, Bali, Lombok and a few 
others, are not as yet being exploited. This will come, how¬ 
ever, with the further dev’clopment of the islands. It may 
readily be gathered that the coast line which it would be 
necessary to defend in the event of the outbreak of hostilities 
is enormous, since the total sea and land area covers nearly 
three million miles. 

Now let U 5 consider the possibility of hostilities breaking 
out in this part of the world. The Dutch have had some local 
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troubles lately, such as strikes, but these have not been of a 
nature to require the services of a navy, neither are any future 
outbreaks likely to demand the attention of a fleet costing 
apj^roximatcly £30,000,000. It has been admitted that the 
proposed navy was destined to deal with outside attacks from 
one of the European Powers, America, or Japan I As far as 
European Powers are concerned, Great Britain and Portugal 
are the only two which now have possessions in these waters. 
In olden days the latter was a force to be reckoned whh, but 
to-day her occupation of about half of Timor and the Chinese 
Monte Carlo, Macao, is about the limit of her power. Even 
if Portugal wished to acquire some of Holland’s possessions 
among these islands, it is unlikely that she would make any 
unprovoked attack, even if she felt herself sufficiently strong 
to do so. Portugal may, therefore, be dismissed from any 
accusation of possessing any covetous designs on Insulinde, 
and nobody has ever seriously suggested that the Dutch Naval 
Bill was intended to thwart an invasion from this quarter. 

Great Britain’s possessions in this quarter lie in the Malay 
Peninsula, in North Borneo, New Guinea, and Northern 
Australia. Farther off lie Ceylon, British India, and to the 
east Hong Kong. To some it has seemed that the Naval Bill 
was aimed at Great Britain. It has also been suggested-— 
quite erroneously—that the Bill was framed at the instigation 
of, or with the connivance of, the British Admiralty. On the 
other hand, it has been asserted in certain Bridsb journals that 
the Naval Bill was a direct reply to the announcement that a 
British naval base was to be built at Singapore. As a matter 
of fact, the draft of the BiU has been in existence for two or 
three years, long before the Singapore base was dreamed of, 
and the Dutch Cabinet has been considering it for over a year. 
The Singapore base is the outcome of the abandonment of 
all Pacific bases. Naturally there has been no official inter¬ 
ference with Dutch plans by Great Britain, but for purely 
commercial reasons the expenditure of £30,000,000 on an 
unnecessary fleet, which would hamper the prosperous ex¬ 
pansion of the islands, has been deprecated by British com- 
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mercial interests, and the British Chamber of Commerce for 
the Netherlands East Indies has voiced its protest. 

For centuries the histories of Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies have been closely interwoven, and, for a variety of 
reasons, it is likely that their interests will coincide for a long 
time to come. At thnes Hoiland has been in possession of 
ports of Malaya, while British inter^ts have prevailed in Java 
and Sumatra. Early in the seventeenth century the D.EJ, 
Company had the monopoly of the trade in the Straits of 
Malacca and among the surrounding islands of the Malay 
Archipelago, and for considerably more than a century the 
Dutch held the balance of power both in the Peninsula and 
in the Archipelago. During the early part of the nineteenth 
century parts of the Netherlands East Indies passed into the 
hands of the British for a brief but eventful period. Great 
Britain's temporary possession of fnsullnde was due to the 
mitiative of a junior official in India, Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
whose name is respected to-day in the Netherlands East Indies 
to the same high extent that it is in Malaya. It was Raffles 
who urged Lord Mlnto to launch the expedition against Java 
which culminated in the capture of Batavia. In i8i i, Raffles 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and he proved to be one of those bom administrators 
who exercises a peculiar power when dealing with the Oriental. 
His reforms in the Straits Settlements and in the Netherlands 
East Indies are remembered to-day, and the administrative 
foundations which he laid so securely still remain. 

Whilst engaged in his scheme for the regeneration of Java, 
Raffles was informed that that island was to be banded over 
to the Dutch again, and on August 19, 1816, he relinquished 
his post to John Fendalt, who carried on the w'ork on the lines 
laid down by his predecessor. Raffles was then sent to 
Sumatra, which had not been ceded to the Dutch. In 1824, 
a treaty between Great Britain and Holland was concluded by 
which the former received Malacca in exchange for the West 
Coast of Sumatra, w'hich was then ceded to Holland. Since 
then Great Britain and the Netherlands have carried out their 
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respective work in a friendly and ne^hbourly spirit, the two 
nations’ spheres of activity hairing been apportioned by treaty. 
It may therefore be ruled out that those who drafted the Naval 
Bill had in mind Great Britain as a possible foe in the future. 

America and Japan are the two remaining coimtres which 
might be considered as possible aggressors. There has existed 
for some years a chance that these two countries might be 
brought together in armed conflict, but for many reasons this 
is unlikely. In any case, Holland would have little to fear 
from such an event. Japan’s naval policy, as in the Great 
War, would he to fight in her own waters, and for America 
to land an adequate force on Japanese territory would be 
practically impossible. Japan might conceivably attempt to 
seize the Philippines, but this is most improbable, especially 
in view of the necessity for her to recuperate after last 
September's calamity. In any case, any attempt on the 
part of Japan to seize any of Holland’s Eastern possessions 
would immediately make enemies of Great Britain and other 
Western Powers. America is at present engaged in the 
wa^g of an economic war against Japan, and this is the 
limit to which she is likely to go at present. 

The fleet which the Netherlands proposed to build was to 
have been called a " neutrality fleet.” No exception could 
be taken to Holland's desire to preserve her neutrality in 
Eastern waters in the event of its being threatened, as she did 
with success between 1914 and 1918- Official German records 
make it quite clear that the Dutch fleet did its difficult work 
well, and repeated reference is made in these records to the 
trouble the German Imperial and merchant navy experienced 
in the Dutch waters of the Archipelago. But it is not easy 
to understand why a large fleet, costing j£3o,ooo,ooo, should 
be required at a time when the whole world is making every 
effort to econom ize aod is cutting downevery poss ibie expe nse. 
The interests of the Netherlands East Indies are purely com¬ 
mercial, and the Dutch possessions in the Malay Archrpelago 
have wonderfully prosperous prospects. Comparatively little 
of the territory has as yet been exploited, and aU available 
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capital) both Dutch and foreign, is wanted for developineiit 
purposes in which it may be profitably inveated. But if the 
population of Inaulinde ts called upon to build and maintain an 
enormous fleet, the utility of which is extremely doubtful, it is 
unlikely that capital will be forthcoming to Rnance agricultural, 
mining, and commercial enterprises. Already the taxes in 
Netherlands India are disproportionately high when compared 
with the taxes in operation in British Malaya, and there is 
considerable dissatisfaction at the methods employed in their 
collection. One of the chief complaints is that taxes for many 
years back have not even been assessed yet, and it b likely 
that it will be years before they can be collected. Any pro¬ 
posal that will mean an increase of taxation, therefore, b 
extremely distasteful to the commercial community and to the 
people in general in the Netherlands East Indies, especially 
when the Minister for Finance, Mr. Colyn, has openly stated 
that the Netherlands Indies will have to pay the whole bill. 
At the present juncture, Holland's colonial possessions in the 
East want to be allowed to exist peacefully and to econombe. 
It is intended that the Budget shall balance by the end of 
1925, but thb would be Impossible if the Exchequer were 
faced with a bill for a Reet of warships. 

During the summer it was announced that the Naval Bill 
would be brought before the Second Chamber of the States 
General early in the autumn. The immediate result of thb 
pronouncement was the resignation of the Minbter for Finance, 
Mr. De Geer, who, as an ardent advocate of economy, was 
unable to agree with his colleagues in the Cabinet m support¬ 
ing the measure. He was succeeded by Mr. Colyn. In the 
East, too, the Government was faced with difficulties. The 
Governor-General, Mr. Dirk Fock, who has been making 
commendable efforts to put the Netherlands Indbn finances on 
a sound footii^, was unable to co-operate actively in the 
scheme for a brger navy. As a result of thb. the naval com¬ 
mander in the Netherlands East Indies, Admiral Umbgrove, 
handed in his resignation. Vice-Admiral Gooszen was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed him. 
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Violent opposition was organised in the Netherlands against 
the Bill, which was characterized as being the product oi a 
pernicious military system. A petition against the Bill was 
signed hy i,r3o,ocx> people over the age of twenty-one, 
which, taking into consideration that the total population of 
Holland is only slightly over 7,000,000, must represent over 
25 per cent, of those who were entitled to si^. 

When, in October, the Bill was introduced into the Second 
Chamber, it met with severe criticism, both on the grounds 
of economy and for technical reasons. It was made a *' full 
dress ’* debate, and the Premier, Jonkheer Ch. j. M. Ruys 
de fieerenbrouck, stated that he and his Cabinet would resign 
if the Bill M>*ere defeated. The technical reasons brought 
forward against the Bill were mainly on the grounds that the 
proposed fleet would be powerless against aircraft. There 
was no suggestion in the debate that the Mother Country did 
not wish adequately to maintain the safety of her possessions 
in the Archipelago, but there was a distinct feeling that, with 
the urgent demand for ecomony, there should be no undue 
financial embarrassments placed upon the territory. There 
was a general ^ling that, for the time being at any rate, the 
construction of a large fleet would be an expensive and un¬ 
necessary luxury. These feelings impelled a full Chamber to 
refect the Bill by 50 votes to 49—a result that led to the 
immediate resignation of the Beerenbrouck Cabinet, 

Great Britain’s chief interest in the passage or rejection of 
the Bill lay in its ultimate effect on commerce. British com¬ 
mercial interests in the Netherlands East Indies have grown 
at a rapid rate since the war. They are very large, and much 
British capital is invested in tea, sugar, rubber, and other 
products of the islands. Already the taxation in Insulinde is 
exorbitantly high and in many ways unsatisfactory, although 
relief in the methods of collection is promised at an unspecified 
future date, but certainly not before the end of 1924. The 
burden of an extra j£30,ooo,ooo could only have a devastating 
effect upon commerce in the islands, and would undoubtedly 
frighten away the capital which is so badly needed. Many 
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development schemes are in prospect in the various istands 
for which capital must be found, and much money will he 
spent on those works. From the purely naval aspect, it is 
immaterial, from Great Britain’s point of vehr, whether the BiQ 
is passed or not, for we cast no covetous eyes on Nether¬ 
lands India, which interests us only by reason of its rich 
markets. Should any attack be made by a hostile Power on 
Insulinde, it is probable that Great Britain would lend her 
moral and practical support to the Netherlands in their fight 
to preserve their netful possessions. 

For the rime being the Naval Bill is paralyzed, but it is by 
no means certain that it will not be resusdtated in a modified 
form at a later date. Much depends on the course of political 
events in Holland in the near future. For the moment, the 
Beerenbrouck Cabinet remains in office, having been requested 
to do so by the Queen. But whatever may happen, it is 
certain that the people of the Netherlands have no desire to 
see thehr Eastern possessions saddled with an expensive Beet, 
which will hamper their commercial expansion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


INDIAN PRISONS AND THE INDIAN PRISON 

COMMITTEE 

By Sir Alexander G. Cardew, k.c,s.i. 

This audience is not one which requires, I take it, to be 
informed of the ordinary features of an Indian jail, and I 
propose therefore to deal especially with the inquiries 
made in 1919-1920 by the Indian Jail Committee with 
which I was myself connected. 

There had been previous inquiries in India into jail 
administration — namely, in 1836, 1864, 1877, 18SS, and 
1892—but the Committee of 1920 was specially fortunate 
in that it met In London, where it received the most 
generous, ungrudging, and valuable assistance from the 
English prison authorities, and in that it was able to visit 
the United States, whence many of the most fruitful ideas 
in prison and criminal management have come. It also 
saw a few Japanese prisons, but these were not instructive, 
except as to how not to do it; and finally it toured through 
India, inspected many prisons, consulted many jail officials, 
and heard a large number of witnesses, official and non¬ 
official. The officials included judges, magistrates, and 
policemen, while among the non-officials were quite a 
number of gentlemen who had themselves served a sentence 
in prison and were thus able to give a really inside view of 
the matter. 

The general finding of the Committee may be summed 
up in a few sentences. It found that in the last thirty or 
forty years a very great improvement had been effected in 
all that concerned the material and physical welfare of the 
prisoner. This improvement was especially evidenced by 
the striking improvement in health and reduction in 
mortality — the death-rate now averaging 18'5 per thousand 
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against 78*5 per thousand fifty years ago. This was the 
achievement of many generations of zealous and devoted 
officers. But the Committee found that the improvement 
of the moral and reformatory sides of prison life had not 
kept pace with that of the material side. Except for the 
introduction of the remission system—quite a big and 
important exception—-little advance had been made towards 
making the prisons a means of reformation. And outside 
the prisons, the criminal administration generally had taken 
little note of the advance in such matters in Europe and 
America. 

The consequence is that the Indian prisons appear, even 
more than the prisons of other civilized countries, to be a 
means rather of deterioration than of improvemeoL Wit¬ 
nesses from province after province emphasized this view. 

It must be frankly stated.” said one, a sessions Judge in 
the N.W.F.P,, "that present jail conditions are not such 
as either to reform or reclaim a prisoner in the slightest 
degree.” " In the majority of cases," said a judge of the 
Bombay High Court, " a first offender leaves a jail a worse 
man than he enters it." Imprisonment,’' wrote the 
Inspector-General of Police. Burma, "is a deteriorating 
influence: the longer the term the greater the demoralizing 
effect; our jails may well be dubbed ‘ The Matriculation 
Colleges of Crime.’” These views were too widespread 
and weighty to be disregarded. 

The first requisite of jail administtation, after health has 
been safeguarded, is a careful and effective classification 
and separation of prisoners, so that the young may not be 
contaminated by the old or the first offender by the 
hardened habitual. In Indian jails the need for the 
separation of the habitual (as the recidivist is called in 
India) has long been recognized, but it was found that in 
practice it was very far from being thoroughly carried out. 
In numerous cases habituals were found working side by 
side with first offenders under conditions in which conver¬ 
sation could not be prevented. In ht^pital it was perhaps 
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inevitable that the separation of the two classes should 
break down, but even out of hospital, and ia the vita] 
matter of separation at night, experienced Jail o^tcers 
admitted that mixing occurred, especially if the jail was at 
all overcrowded. The fact seems to be that, under the 
conditions prevailing in India, it is almost impossible to 
provide for effective separation of habituals so long as they 
are kept in the same jails as other classes of prisoners. 
The Committee accordingly recommended that separate 
prisons should be set apart where none but habituals would 
be received, and that, as far as possible, all prisoners of the 
recidivist class should be collected in these jails. This 
system had already been introduced in one province, 
Madras, and had there worked well, and been carried out 
without building fresh jails. 

Even when the efficient separation of the habitual is 
thus provided for, there will remain many differing grades 
and degrees of criminality among the remaining prisoners. 
A rustic who has committed a crime of violence in sudden 
passion is in a different cat^ory from the receiver of stolen 
goods, who, though convicted for the first time, has carried 
on his trade for years. Further classification is thus neces¬ 
sary, and to meet the case the British prisons have created 
what is called the Star class, in which are placed all 
prisoners convicted for the first time whose history and 
crime do not indicate depraved or criminal habits. No 
hard and fast dednition is laid down, and plenty of discretion 
is left to the officer in charge of the jail. The Indian jail 
Committee recommended that a similar classification should 
be adopted in India. 

After thus providing for the due classification and separa¬ 
tion of prisoners, the question next arises as to the degree 
of association to be permitted among prisoners of the same 
class. In most Indian jails, as you are probably aware, 
prisoners ordinarily sleep in association, each ward con¬ 
taining from twenty to fifty persons or even more. It is 
much cheaper to build one room for fifty persons than fifty 
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rooms or cdls each for one prisoner, H ence in all provinces 
ihe consiruction of separate cells has fallen behind. The 
Committee recognized this, and agreed that the cdlular 
accommodation should be increased so as to provide for 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent, of the prison population. 
Some of its members wished all further construction to be 
on cellular lines, but this was not agreed to. The matter 
was hotly debated, and the arguments pro and con are set 
out in the report for anyone interested to read, but tn the 
present state of Indian finance the charms of cheapness 
will probably prevail. 

After you have classified and separated your prisoners so 
as to prevent cotiiamination, you ought then to provide 
some directly reforming influence. In Great Britain this 
influence is contributed by the prison chaplain, but in India, 
except in the case of Christian prisoners, there has hitherto 
been no chaplain, or any other official provision for religious 
ministration. 

The absence of regular religious teaching was criticized 
by many witnesses and condemned by all Indian witnesses, 
who strongly urged the need of reform in this respect. The 
Indian Jail Committee considered that a case had certainly 
been made out. It accordingly recommended that for each 
jail in which there was a sufficient number of Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Buddhist, or Christian prisoners, a religious 
teacher of each faith should be officially appointed and given 
a small remuneration. He would be allowed free access 
to the prisoners of his own faith and would perform the 
duties usually allotted to a prison chaplain, but he would be 
removable summarily if he were found to have abused his 
position— eg., by preaching sedition. It remains to be seen 
whether suitable men will be found for these posts, but the 
attempt is one as to the propriety of which there will 
probably be little dispute 

Education is another humanizing agency, hut experience 
shows that it Is not much use to try and educate fully grown 
prisoners, especially in India, where the very dements are 
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absent. Young prisonex^, perfiapsup to the age of twenty- 
five, may benefit, and it was recommended that for them 
elementary education should be compulsory. It was also 
proposed to provide or improve jail libraries for the advan¬ 
tage of the small number of prisoners who can read. 

How to find any means of recreation for the rest of the 
jaj] population remains a difficulty. No oae can doubt that 
something ought to be done. The men are lociced up 
between 5.30 and 6,30. too early an hour for sleep. Being 
confined, as they mostly are, in large wards with twenty to 
fifty men In each, it is loo much to expect that conversation 
should not go on, even if the convict officer in the ward 
represses anything worse. It Is during these hours, there¬ 
fore, that some form of recreation would be useful, but how 
to provide it has not yet been discovered. It would 
certainly help towards a solution of the problem if the 
lighting of Indian prisons were improved. It is at present 
execrably bad. But even then the question of how to 
employ the two or three hours after lock-up in the case of 
illiterate prisoners remains an unsolved problem. 

The one really reformatory agency that has hitherto been 
provided in Indian prisons is the system under which a 
prisoner by good conduct and industry can earn a remission 
of part of hts sentence. This system works well, and the 
Indian Jail Committee recommended its extension and 
improvement in certain particulars. A subsidiary point of 
some interest was the proposal to grant the prisoner in the 
form of gratuity a small percentage on the profits of his 
labour. Such a plan has been carried to great lengths in 
America and is said to be very successful there, but would 
not suit an industrially backward country like India, Some 
small payment for work done in excess of the prescribed 
daily task would, however, be harmless and promote 
industry, and this was recommended. Any money so 
earned would be banked for the prisoner and paid him on 
release. 

Then came the question whether the prisoner should be 
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allowed to spend part of this gratuity on luxuries—sugar, 
curdst and tobacco. On this question differences of opinion 
among witnesses were acute- One view was that it w'ould 
reduce the deterrent character of jail life if these luxuries, 
and above all tobacco, were to be openly allowed. Others 
argued that as tobacco can be got in any jail by any man 
who has the money to pay for it, it would be an improve¬ 
ment to grant it as a reward for and an incentive to industry- 
One witness remarked that the only people Hkdy to object 
would be the warders, whose illicit trade would be affected. 
The jail Committee recommended that the question should 
be put to the test of experience, the grant of the right to 
purchase these delicacies being tried in a few selected jails 
and its effects noted. 

Another controversial matter in connection with the 
remission system was the plan of employing convicts who 
have earned a certain amount of remission as convict 
officers, giving them certain carefully regulated authority 
over other prisoners, and certain rewards and privileges. 
This system is widely practised in Indian prisons. It Is 
vehemently claimed for It by its supporters that it furnishes 
an unrivalled stimulus to good conduct, and that it saves 
the pnsoner from the deadening influences which are among 
the worst effects of a long sentence. The claim seems in 
both respects to be well founded, but whether it is justifiable 
to do this at the risk of possible injury to other prisoners is 
a debatable point. At any rate the Indian Jail Committee 
found that the employment of convicts as prison officers 
had been carried to great excess in several provinces— 
the United Provinces, and also that the rules intended to 
safeguard the working of the system had been seriously 
infringed. The Committee recommended that the grade of 
convict warder should be abolished, thus largely reducing 
the number of prisoners employed as convict officers, and 
that the staff of paid officers should be increased. To abolish 
convict officers altogether would involve an expenditure not 
at all likely to be undertaken under present conditions. 
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The fact that it has been found necessary in India to 
employ convicts as officers with a view to build up their 
self-respect, and save them from the deadening effects of 
imprisonment, is itself a striking commentary on the evils 
inseparable from any system of imprisonment. Many sen¬ 
tences are too long and might be shortened with advantage. 
The Government of India had already recognized this, and 
in 1905 hat 4 adopted a system under which all life sentences 
are brought under revision when fourteen years have been 
completed. The Jail Committee recommended the exten¬ 
sion of this idea. It proptreed that a Revising Board, com¬ 
posed of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the local sessions 
judge, and a non-official appointed for the purpose, should 
sit once a year at each jail and consider the case of each 
prisoner who had completed half his sentence (two-thirds 
in the case of habituals). Such a Board would have much 
fuller information before it than the convicting court had, 
for, besides the records of the original case, it would have 
the record of the man s behaviour in prison, the opinion of 
the medical officer as to the man's mental condition, and the 
opinion of the magistrate of the district where the man's 
home was, as to the local effects which his release might 
have. The Revising Board would then either recommend 
the prisoner's release, with or without conditions, or decide 
to make no recommendation, whereupon the prisoner would 
continue to serve out his sentence. Such a system would 
seem at once safe and salutary so long as the Revising 
Board can be trusted to do its duties lionestly. How this 
system will work now that the government of India is in 
Indian hands remains to be seen. Probably the Brahman 
and other dominant castes will benefit while the Panchama 
will stay to finish his sentence. After all. such a result 
will be eminently in accord with the sendment of Indian 
Society. 

It may be of interest here to note the strong current of 
opinion among the Indian witnesses who appeared before 
the Jail Committee In favour of varying jail treatment in 
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accordance wtih the social rank of the prisoner. It was 
strongly urged that all prisoners should be treated in 
accordance with their station in life, and should be given 
better food and clothing and lighter labour if they come 
from the well-to-do, educated classes. An Indian official 
of high rank said: “These people are cultured people like 
you and me, and ought not to be made to mix with regular 
crimmals." The Indian Jail Committee could not accept 
this view. Culture and social advantage may well be 
regarded as an ^;gravating circumstance rather than 
excuse for crime It is true that in Great Britain imprison^ 
ment in the Second Division is not uofre^uently awarded 
on the ground of social status, but account is also taken of 
the character of the prisoner's crime, and for a really 
serious crime the welUto-do and the educated have to serve 
under the same conditions as anyone else. 1 do not think 
that the English law has openly recognized class as a 
ground for discrimination in prison, and to do so would be 
manifestly contrary to principle. 

Still more Important than the shortening of sentences 
of imprisonment is the removal, as far as possible, of 
unnecessary causes of committal to prison. Short sentences, 
in particular, are universally condemned as demoraluing 
and as paving the way towards recidivism. In England 
remarkable success in preventing committal to jail has 
followed from the simple expedient of giving people 
greater facilities for paying hnes. The number of persons 
imprisoned in default of payment of fine in England and 
Wales has fallen from over 100,000 in 1903 to 16.021 in 
1922. In India 800,000 pemons are annually sentenced 
to fine, and many go to jail in default of payment. The 
Committee recommended the amendment of the Indian 
taw on this subject on the lines that have been followed 
in England. 

Further to prevent committals to prison, other alterna¬ 
tives arc required. In the United States the probation 
system has received an immense development, but that is 
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a subject m itself. In England the imprisonment of 
children has been entirely, and that of young persons 
almost entirely, prohibited, and a vast network of industrial 
and reformatory schools, and philanthropic leagues and 
associations—clubs, boy scouts, and so on—has been 
created to look after juveniles who are in danger of going 
wrong. In India the whole of this machinery is absent 
and will have to be built up, and, what is worse, the con¬ 
ception of organized philanthropy is foreign to the country 
and will grow slowly, if at all. Fortunately, except in the 
big towns, the number of children coming before the 
courts in India is small, and it is only in the large centres 
that detention homes, children’s courts, and proba¬ 
tion n*unagement will be much wanted. The Indian Jail 
Committee made a series of recommendations for dealing 
with this subject, but no very rapid progress is, I fear, to 
be expected. They also recommended an amendment of 
the law dealing with release on probation (Sec. 562 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code), and an amending Act has since 
been passed. 

In India, where there is as yet no regular system of 
release on probation, it is important that the prisoner on 
leaving jai) should be able to turn to some authority for 
assistance in finding work. This has been recognized to 
some extent, and discharged prisoners' aid societies have 
been brought into existence in several of the Presidency 
towns. In some cases, notably In Calcutta, a very promising 
and praiseworthy beginning has been made. But most 
Indian prisons are still without any such machinery for 
assisting released prisoners. The Indian jml Committee 
strongly urged the necessity for forming a society for each 
central and district jail, the local societies being connected 
with a central association in the Presidency town. It was 
suggested that the superintendent and medical officer of 
the jail and the sessions judge or district magistrate should 
be €x-€i 0 icio members of the managing body of the society, 
as without such official countenance and support these 
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associations have not been always successful even in 
England. The Jail Committee also emphasized the im¬ 
portance of appointing non-ofiicial visitors to each central 
and district jailj a matter which had been neglected in 
some provinces. These visitors might be of great use as 
members of societies for the aid of prisoners released 
from jail. 

It would take too tong to examine all the other matters, 
and in particular those affecting jail establishments, which 
were dealt with in the Jail Comtnittee'^s report, but there 
are two other subjects which require a brief notice. One 
of these is the system of transportation to the Andaman, 
Islands. The originators of this system looked forward to 
the islands becoming a settlement on the Australian model, 
where the convict, after serving his sentence, would settle 
down with his family and found a free community. Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the unhealth!ness of the climate and 
other causes, these hopes were disappointed, and the 
settlement, as such, was not a success. As a penal 
establishment, also, the system left much to be desired. 
A prisoner on arrival, after a preliminary period in a 
cellular prison, was usually sent to an outlying station at 
a considerable distance from headquarters and often reached 
by water. Here he was confined in barracks in association 
with prisoners of every degree of criminality, guarded only 
by convict officers, and entirely without any kind of im¬ 
proving influence. After spending ten years or more in 
these conditions and in this atmosphere, he might be 
released and allowed to work as a self-supporting convict, 
earning his living either on the land or as a servant or 
artisan. He was now allowed to marry, but the supply of 
women was so entirely insufficient that there were only 
some 200 women to 1,300 men, or a proportion of one 
woman to six men. It was not surprising in these circum¬ 
stances that there was much immorality, and that any man 
who retained any decent feeling desired to get away from 
the islands. 
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The question before the Committee was whether the 
system should be mended or ended- It could doubtless be 
mended, but at the cost of such heavy expenditure that it 
would be cheaper to keep the prisoners in Endian jails. 
Moreover, the climate of the Andamans, with its very heavy 
rainfall, was unsuited for prisoners from most parts of 
India, and the enormous numbers to be dealt with—the 
average population was about t s,oo<^“rendercd it an 
impossible charge for any one man. After very full exami' 
nation the Committee recommended that the system of 
deportation should cease as soon as possible, except in the 
case of a small number of specially dangerous prisoners, 
who could be accommodated in the cellular jail and kept 
there under proper supervision. Unfortunately, owing to 
the insufficient accommodation in Endian jails, it is im¬ 
possible to bring back the men already in the islands, and 
I fear that it will be some time before the despatch of fresh 
prisoners is entirely put a stop to, for the alterations required 
in the law are in themselves complicated and difficult, and 
have not yet been worked out. 

The second matter I would like to say a few words 
about is the system of settlements for criminal tribes which 
in recent years has been inaugurated in most provinces of 
India. These tribes, as is well known, generally consist of 
persons with whom crime is a hereditary occupation. Many 
of the tribes are nomadic, and have been wont to wander 
from district to district, passed on by the police of one 
jurisdiction to that of the next, pilfering or committing more 
serious crime as opportunity offered, and practically without 
any chance of settling down or earning an honest livelihood, 
Of late years a serious attempt has been made to grapple 
with this problem. The wandering gangs have been com¬ 
pulsorily settled down at places selected by the Govern¬ 
ment. Land has been provided or occupation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood has been found for them. Houses have been 
built, schools established, medical attendance provided, and 
for each of these compulsory settlements a paid super- 
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intendent has been appointed, sometimes an olRcial, some- 
limes a missionary, most oftea an officer of the Salvation 
Army. It cannot be said that no mistakes have been made 
or that no failures have occurred. But where the sites for 
the settlements have been well chosen, where they have 
been placed under suitable supervision, and above all where 
the settlers have been given a reasonable chance of earning 
a good wage or living, very hopeful results have been 
obtained, in such cases crime and desertions have been 
few: the people have to a great extent settled down ; and it 
seems to be established that these so-called hereditary 
criminals are quite ready to turn from their predatory 
habits and take to industry providing it is made sufficiently 
remunerative. The outlook in such cases is especially 
bright for the rising generation. Time is, of course, 
required to test and establish the success even of the most 
promising settlements, but the omens were favoutable. and 
it was a pleasant episode in the Indian Jail Committees 
labours to come on these settlements where men and 
women of British and American race were devoting 
their lives to the work of uplifting these outcast and 
friendless members of the Indian community. 

In the foregoing remarks I have dealt mainly with what 
the Committee proposed, not with what the Government 
have done on its recommendations. Papers recently 
received enable me to add a few words on the latter point. 

The abolition of transportation to the Andamans has 
been accepted in principle, and the deportation of women 
has, ] believe, ceased, while that of men has been reduced 
as much as possible. That is to me a sufficient justification 
of, and reward for, the Committee's labours. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have also approved of the principle of pro¬ 
viding separate jails for habiiuals, and of the creation of a 
Star class for persons not of criminal habit. These are 
valuable improvements in internal jail managemenL Legis¬ 
lation to reduce commitments to prison in default of pay¬ 
ment of fine, and to amend Section 5^2 of the Code of 
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CriminaJ Procedure, so as to remove difficulties in its 
application to first offenders, has been passed, and the 
principle of bringing longer sentences under revision when 
half the term has been served has also been accepted.^ 

Most other matters have been left to the discretion of 
Local Governments, and the pracdcaJ decision will depend 
on local officials. The more advanced Governments will 
doubtless move first, and gradually drag the other Provinces 
into line. As I anticipated, only thirty per cent, of accom¬ 
modation is to be cellular, so that a majority of Indian 
convicts will still sleep in association, with all the evils that 
entails. There seems to be a unanimous disinclination to 
reduce the employment of convicts as convict officers, and 
this convenient though dubiously sound system will con¬ 
tinue to fiourish. In the matter of providing i^ular 
religious instruction, education, libraries, and recreation for 
prisoners, it would be unwise to expect rapid progress. 
India is not a rich country, and is expending its spare cash 
at the moment on polling-booths rather than on prisoners* 
After all, one can’t have everything; and I hope that the 
Indian Jail Committee's report will exercise a gradual 
influence, and will at least serve to point the way towards 
the ideal. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ftJKETiTiG of tht East India Aswdation was bdd at Cascton HaSi^ West' 
camster^ Sh^W* tj on October 3 3* when a iectnue was read by Sir 
■^citander C. Cardew, k..c.^l, on ** Indian Prisons and the Induin Prison 
Comm it tee," Sir Edward R. Henry, But,, k.c-bl, wa 5 in 

the chair, and the following ladies arid gentlemenj among otbers^ were 
present: The Right Hon Lord Fcntland, c+clSv 1 ., ac-j.iL., General Sir 
Edmund Barrow, g.c«5.i., Sir Lionel Davidson, and Lady 

Davidson^ Sir Frank C. Gates, k.c i.e,, c.S. 1., and Lady Gates, Sir Patrick 
Fagan, K.C,i.m.p c,s.i.p Sir Alfred Chatterton, C4.i*i Sir Herbert Holmwood, 
Sir William Orcns Clark, Sir Francis Du Pre OMSeld, Lady Cardew, 
Lady Scott, Colond M, J, MeadCp ct.E^p and Mrs, Meade, Mr. H* 
Brown* Lieut-Colond W* B. Lane, cJ.E.i (retd.), Lady Scott 
Moncriefft Mr- J. E. Ferard, CpE.e., Mr. N. C- Seti, O.a-E^, Mr- F. S. 
Tabor, Mr. J. B, Pennington, Miss F, R. Scatcherd, Mr. F, J. Rkhter. 
Mrs. Jackson, Misa Hopley, Miss Shaw* Major G- W* Gilbertson, Mn 
Gp C, Gilbertson, Mrs. Dniry, Mrs. Martley, Miss R. Powell, Miss Willsp 
Mr- F. H- Skiine, Miss Green, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. H« A. P. 
Gengrp Mrs. Leslie Moore, Mrs, Tate, Miss Sidgwick, Mr* R. Sewell, Mr. 
and Mrs- G. M. Cbesney^ Mm. E Rosher* Mr. H. M. Gibbsp Colonel and 
Mrs. A. S* Roberta, Miss Partridge, Miss Pym, Miss Kenworthy Brown, 
.Mt 3 - Floyd, Mr- O- Uoyd Eyani^ Major Cardew, Miss Alexander* Mrs^ 
Beauchamp, Mr- F, C Changing, Mr. A- R- Nayyar, Colonel C* L. 
Swaine, (retd-), Mr. and Mrs. S- D. Pears, Captain Rolle$ione* Mias 
Collis, and Mr. Stanley P, Rice, Hon. Setmetaiy. 

The Ck AIRMAN; Ladies and Gentlemen—1 am Burc no words of mine 
are needed to introduce Sir Alexander Cardew, Aa you know, he is a db^ 
ttnguished member the Indian Civil Service j he has passed most of his 
lirac in Madras, where he has held all the highest administmtive posts* 
and he was on the Indian Jails Committee^ So you could not |>assibly 
have anyone more encnpetcnt to give you information about the condidon 
of the jails than Sir Alexander Cardew. 1 propose, with your ipprovalp 
when Sir Alexander Cmdew has read his paper* to offer some remarks 
myself* limiting myself very strictly to time* because such a number of 
issues have been raised in his paper that if we attempted to d^l with them 
at any length we should be sitting here until tD-morrow nighc- After I 
have made a few rcmaiks I will calZ upon others to continue the discussion. 

The LecruREJi then lead the paper. 

The Chairuan i Ladies and GciUlemen—Now that we have heard Sir 
Alexander Cardew^s j^per, we cannot but realize what great improvements 
are needed in prison administration in ludia^—or, perhaps* it would be 
fairer to say, in the coodiiians under which sentences of imprisonmer^t 
have to be carried out^—to ensure that during the currency of his sentence 
the prisoner shall come under induences reformatory in nauine and likely 
to diminate those tendencies which impeHed bim to crime tn the first 
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inst&nce. The One bright feature m Sir Aleininder Caidn'^s revieir 13 the 
wonderful improvemeDt in the physical and imierhii condittun of the jml 
popukLiDo, The morealiiy U now somethjDg le$» than 30 per tpOoo—it 
was only just under So per 1^000 when I went out to India—and if a 
corresponding [mprorement in the moral and refomiatary oopdidonj had 
been brought abcrnt, I think wc might say that the present jail adzninistm- 
tion in India had almost touched the high-witer mark of efhdency^ but 
the Indian Jsuls Cominittec of 1919-1930^ after a protracted and very paim- 
taking enquiry^ in the coui^e of which they visited prisons in Indian in. this 
country^ and in other countries} have been compelled, by the evideace 
which thdr visits forcibly brought before them, to endorse the view that in 
Inda the pnaoncr leaves jail wor^ than when he entered it. That ts an 
unhappy state of thifi^p and the question is; Can it be remedied ? Sir 
Alexander Cardew clearly indicates in his paper^ reading between thelincs, 
that what is needed is segregation# That h the first essential step;; 
to shield ihe first ofiei^der from contamiiiadon by the hardened criniitia]^ 
to shield him from contambaiion by a man whose past clearly demon¬ 
strates that he baa elected to live a life of crime- But how is this segrega¬ 
tion to be efiec&ed ? It can only be elfected by making great structural 
changes in the prisons and by making considerable additiona to theniH 
To carry these out on any large s<ai« would represent a charge upon the 
finances of the country which they cannot, m their present state* ; but 
surely some beginning might be made, These changes might be made in 
a few selected districts, and others included as finances permit In my 
opinion^ the matter of segregadofi 11 at the root of the whole questioii. 

As regards habitual and first gfienderSt it would be lUtexesiing to learn 
from Sir Alexander Cardew whether the definition of '"habitual” for 
admin istrative purposes is satishetory. It shotild not be necessary 
to prove a piervioue conviction in the case of a receiver or a burglar; 
of all those who coimuit oifences against property the receiver is ceruitnly 
the most troublesome, because, being a wily and experienced person, be 
manages 10 escape the police drag-net, and conllnuts to flourish. It is 
also pretty certain that when a mao commits a burglary it is not bii first 
lapse inio crime. Burglary is the work of a professionalj I do not 
think there can be any doubt about that Now that the police have 
an dfeedve means of identification, it would be quite easy for them 
to have yearly siaiisdctB from which one could ascertain whether 
reddivisQt is increasing or decreasing. An ascending curve would 
indicate that it was increasing, and the inference would be ihit imprison-^ 
raent was not having sufficient deterrent eflect* These statistics^ obtained 
over a number of years, would prove very helpful to the administration, 1 
■tn sure. In addition to providing for reformatoiy mfiuences in prison, 
it seems to me essential that a sojourn in prison should be made so 
irksome that no one would wish to return there. (Max, hear.) ft should 
be a very napleasant experience, to say the least of il- Unless it is made 
a peLnfu] ekperfence^ you will have what happened* 1 have heard, in the 
Central Provinces many years ago. The officer in chjuge of a >ai| who was 
very popular with the prisoners was under orders of removal on promotion. 
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» ibe prisoners seat a petltjon to the Govemmeot saying th^t if he wai 
removed they would not return lo prison. 

The qtiesiioQ of short sentences presents peculiar difficulties in India, 
because outside the Unger towns—indeed, 1 roight outside the presi¬ 
dency towns—there is no agency arailablej on any large scale, by means 
of which the system of probation* which has given such wonderfully good 
results in this and other countries* could be carried ouL 

There are other points 1 iniglit touch upon, for many Issues have been 
Talsedf and as there aie many present anxious to discuss themp and 1 have 
already qp more of your time than is toy fair share* 1 will call upon 
them !o continue the discussion- (Applause^ 

Mr. F. H. Skvin^ said that his experience of Indian )ails was "extensive 
and peculiar.” A man who was placed in the position of Superintendeal 
of a jail was on the horns of a dilemma; on the one handr he wanted 
to make the jail population happy* whilstp on the other band^ if he did so^ 
the jail would lose its detefient cdect. It was essential for jail labour to 
be irksome- During the Madras Famine, he was appointed Snper^ 
intendent of the Salem Central Jail, which contained a population of 
But many of the prisoners were not criminal; they were starring 
people who bad got into prison by committing some tririai offience in. order 
lo get food. Among others, he had forty or fifty Chinese murdered from 
Shanghai and Hong Kong under his care* Murderers were very often not 
criminals at all; in many cases a man was not responsible for his actions 
when he took human life, thnugh he was perfectly sane when he came 
to iriaL These Chinese murderers were mostly docile and ingenious; bnt 
fiis trust in them received a violent blow« The Bible Society sent out a 
large copy of the Chinese Bible and asked that it might be read to the 
prisoners. He gave them the book, with which they were delighted It 
was read ci'ery evening in the jail* snd when they went out for outdoor 
labour the Bible was carried with them in pnxesslon. However, he 
received an anonymous communication about its contents ; and one day* 
when they brought It back, he examined it, and found that it had been 
hollowed out and was filled with opium I In the prisons of Bengal, many 
years ago, prisoners were allowed to cook their own food; they received 
raw rations^ which they cooked over small firea. In 1SJ4 a rebcUion 
broke out in the Alipur Jail* Calcutta. The priBonm attacked Mr* 
SamuclK magistrate of the Twenty-Four Parganas and Super¬ 

intendent, overpowered hts guard, and beat him to death with thdr brass 

The Kigbt Hon. Lord Pehtlakd said that he had listened to every 
word of the Lecturei with the greatest possible in terest* It of^ened a very 
wide field for offkfal endeavour in India lo raise the condition of the jail 
admlnistradoDf He desired information upon one point which had not 
been touched upon by the Lecturer, whether some improvement of the 
individual prisoner might not come from the encouTagement of industrial 
occupations within the jails. He was not thinking of such high sEandards 
of industry as the Agia carpets, but of more oniinaiy occupations, 
such as workshop training in wood and metalp Training in trades in 
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pTiM>n was very brgdf applied! m Olhcr parts of theimrld. SirAbiander 
Canlew^a knpwledgc of the subject was &a ci:teiuivie that be was sure the 
meeting would welcome my information which he was able to gi^on this 
aspect of the questiem. A higher standard of puhUc feeling 10 IndLu was 
required to support such a otherwise the administmtion would 

base difGcuUies to conlend with which were unheard of and almost mi- 
imaginable in England. 

Licutcnajit-Colonel Lakz said he hrst joined the Jail Dcpartniefit in India 
in ifM. In 1907 the Goiffiruorof the Andamans suggested the abolition 
of the Penal Settlements there* At that time he was Inspector-Gen erai of 
Prisons tn the Central Provinces. He made a suggestion that the ordinary 
casual person who committed a murder under the impulse of the moment 
was not a bod nutrip and suggsted that the Andamans should be kept for 
those mcn« but that the habittuiL criminal should be sent to the Sind Ele^at 
td work on irngadon canals. In 1916 it was decided to employ the prisoners 
in Mesopotamia, and he was placed in charge of them. At one dine 
there were to^oua to prisoner? working on fail ways and canah and 

other work. They made good, andt In tact^ several were appointed to 
posts after the BKtish Forces left Mesopotamia* lie had suggested before 
leaving Mesopotamia that they might continue to use the Indian prisoners 
much in the same way as the French Foreign l^on» but that sug* 
gestion had not been accepted. The important thing was to ptnvide 
work in the open air* ^Vhen every form of evil* malice] revengep and all 
uncharitableness was being nursed by the prisoners themselves wiLbin the 
prison walls, the only hope Of refonnation waa in the open air* In India* 
prison camps should be formed for work on the Sukkur barrage and on the 
irrigation schemes connected with it* In England, the prisoners' labour 
might be utilized for the redamation of the H^ash* Such work is m in¬ 
centive to ft prisdner* because he feds that he is doing something useful* 
The effect of church services* lectures* etc*, b to take the prisoner out of 
his surroundings for the time being. VliTiat is true of the physioih that 
disease and ill-health are bred in dark dosed^in places, is true of the 
mental, espcdally as regards crime* The natural remedy for both is sun¬ 
light, open air, and free exposure lo the purifying inffuences of hfaven. 
There is not the same incentive to thirtk evil and nurse revenge tu the open 
air. I have known visitors to a jail after a short time say t *hcf could 
not stand it any longer. The mental atmosphere or aura, as^ome call U* 
is always bad^ and in some cases Oferpowenng. 

Sir Fuank: Ga'm said there wm three aspects of puntsiiment—the 
reformatory* the deterrent, and, a third, closely connected with the 
dcicTTcni, the vbdicbve* At the present time it was considered almost 
uncivilized to mention the vindictive aspect of puntsliment* but he thought 
it would be conceded by those who bad been famOkr with theadminlstm^ 
tion of prisons thatp unless some aorount were taken of the vindictive 
aspect* society would be in danger of still worse evils. Ir there was any 
slackness in tbe ftdininistTmtioci of the kw^ so that the chances of the con¬ 
viction of the enrainai were small or tbe penalty was derisoryp the privare 
pcrtoii was disposed to take revenge into hk own bands, and the kit stage 
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frould be thAj) tbf first. We should be in danger of lynch law and 
Teodeitu if we tonh no account of the vindictive aspect of punishcaent. 
While we should make prisons places of teforaiation» they should not be 
places of a derisory penalty. 

With regard to convict officers^ in former days it used to be con¬ 
sidered that the employment of convict warders was desirably because 
most of the offences f^mmiLled by prisoners were assisted by the paid 
staff Perhaps the Lecturer could give some information on this poinu 

Mr^ P^NNiKOTON asked if there were any aLLegations of torture in the 
jails made to the Commiiceeb &tid whether any were proved 

Mr. WujttNSOir said that detention in jails was often no deterrent to 
certain of the degraded classes in India, for the standard of comfort in an 
ordinary jail was very much superior to that of a large portion of the popu¬ 
lation, which led to persons after being discharged comnutting crimes tn 
order to get back to prison again. 

Miss ScATCtieao thought the remarks of the last speaker pointed to th^ 
duty of all concerned to improve the social environmentn She remenibered 
when in the Middle East meeting a very respectable man who was acting 
IS driver of their carriage. It was at the time when the question of old 
age pensions in England was being discussed. This man said when he 
became old he would have to commit some little crime in order to get into 
prisoUi because there was no Lloyd George in their country to provide for 
them. How was it possible to make the prison ocperiencc painful, 
irksome^ and vindictive,^ and yet send the prisoner out a better man ? 
She would like to know more about the women edminaJs ajrtd convicts In 
Indio- Perhaps there were none, or they were not so numerous; would it 
not be possible to allow the prisoners to eKorcise some recreative an 
or craft of iheit own choice for their own benefit in order to occupy and 
amuse them ? Surely, with all the modem desirea for the benefit of their 
fellows which they saw manifested on all hands^ volunteers might be found 
tn organise activities in some such direction. 

Lady Scott said that her father^ the late Mr. Frederic HUt, was 
spector of Prisons for Scotlsmd. He changed the whole face of prison 
discipline in Scotland* His first act on becoming inspi^tor was to turn 
the treadmill out of every prison^ Another reform he introduced was that 
a piisoner might do ejttra work (eilm to chat he was bound to do for the 
prison) if he liked- For this he was paid. So when he left the prison he 
had a small sum of money in hand and could pay for a decent lodging and 
was not obliged to return to his old pals to get help. My father was strongly 
opposed to capital punUhnient It bad not, he said, the deterrent efiect 
that it was commonly supposed to have^ A criminal prefers really a very 
small chance of the law's severest punishment to the much more sure 
prospect of a long term of imprisonmetiL Innocent men have been 
hanged. Fresh evidence was fartbooming^ but it was loo 1 at& If the 
punishment is imprisonment for Ufcr ^ error can be remedied. 

My father used to say that he could sum up his principles in three 
words, ** Cure or Keep*" 

hlr. Staklev Rich said that when m India he used to get from Govern 
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mftflt—pfobablj fmm Sir Alexander Cattlew bsmsdr—perkxJical ei- 
hortation^ %q discourage abort seolGriccs. He in his Cum duly 
the wious mjLgj gEratca that they must not gi^e short sentences. Then the 
question being raised about giris« Th e matter was a rery difbcuU one^ and 
one magistrate had said to him : We cannot give long sentences; we are 
not allowed to give short sentences; if a girl is hned her pareat pays the 
fine f you cannot beat her^ because she is not a bojp and there is no 
reformatory school for girls. What are we to do ?" To this his rcplyp 
lihe those of the Germana^ was evasive. 

Mrs. MartlSV asked for infonnatioii conceiniEig the treatment of purely 
political prisoners. 

Mr. Nayvar asked tf there had been any improvement in the prisons in 
the Native States. 

Sir ALEXANOai; CARoaWp replying to the dUcussioei on his papery said: 
Ladies and GenUemen—With regard to the question la'^t asked me^ 1 am 
afraid 1 cannot give any real Information regarding the prisons in Kative 
Sutes^ The Jail Committee did not visit any prison in any Native $tate> 
and anything 1 could say would be mere hearsay and of no value to the 
questioner 

As regards the question of political prisoner^ I saw some of them in 
Alipore Jaih where they were being treated wiih^ I thought, rather es- 
oeptioiial consideration and kindness On the other hand, in the Central 
Provinces^ the Sikh prisoners were having an eKtremely bad time, largely 
because of their own mbconducL They had oncalcd such a panic in the 
jail that the officers were afraid to take them out of their ceils* and the un¬ 
fortunate men were spending their whole lives shut up in imall cdUt 
except for going into a small yard outside^ This was due to their own mis¬ 
conduct. The political prisoners in the Alipore Jail were treated quite as 
well as Second Division prisoners in England or better. The Committee 
received a great many suggestions that political prisoners should be traated 
difTerently from other prisoners, but we were unable to see that a crime 
because it is eommltted with a political motive ceases to be a crime and 
ought not to be punished as a crime* or that a man who commits muidtr 
cf dacoity or robberyf because he thinks the Govetnmeut is a bad one;, 
should have a better time in prison. One object of imprisonment mtist be 
to repress the recurrence of crime. 

Miss Scatcherd asked for informatton regarding the subject of women 
convicts. They are m very small proportion compared with the total Jail 
population of India. Owing to the social customs which surround women 
in India they have not the opportunity of committing crime, and when 
they do they arc generally dealt with by the male members of their family. 
Their husbands diasrise them, and they accept it as being the proper and 
legitimate mode of coirectioiL The number of women who find their way 
into prison is smBlL It is di^Scult to provide proper classification and 
sepamtioD for them in a small jath and if they ajfe taken long distances and 
brought together in a large central Jail it has a very demoraliring influence 
on ihem* as it increases the feeling of bopdesa separariou from their homes 
aud relations. 
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With regard la prlsotcn wording for their own benefit in their leisitre 
houn, I think after a man has done his da]r’s work in the prison be is not 
rrery anxious to do work in addition, and the prisonets would have to be 
placed under very special guards and special anangements would have to be 
made for their being looked after. As I mention in my paper, the lighlitrg 
in Indian prisons is extremely bad. It genemlly consists of a few oil 
lamps scattered about very large qaadtangles or yards, and it is almost 
impossible to turn prisoners out after dark. As the day always ends 
practically at the same time, from half-past Eve to slx-^t any rate, in the 
part of India with which I am acquainted—there are no long cveuiugs 
during which the prisoner could work, and the difficulties of guarding 
them would nuke it almost impossible to cany out any scheme for 
working outside the sleeping barracks. 

With regard to the com[Htaiivc advantages of a paid statf and a convict 
staff, the qnesrion really resolves itself into one of finance. If you could 
get a properly paid staff 1 suppose all would agree that a mao who has 
not committed a murder is likely to make a better officer than a man who 
has; but if you give a jail warder a rate of pay which is about equal to 
that of a common coolie, you do not get a very high standard of men. 
One of the recommendations of the Jail Committee was that the rates of 
pay of these officers should be greatly increased, so that we might try to 
get men with some degree of education to do those duties. If you had 
a good class of paid officer be would be more likely to exercise a good 
influence over the prisoners than even the best-hearted murderer you could 
pick upi though I agree generally with Colonel Lane that a murderer is 
often rather an estimable character when he is within prison walls. 

With regard to the question of employment, which Lord Pentland and 
others mentioned, that presents great difficulty. The Public Works Jails, 
which I have seen in the Bombay Presidency, are very successful, but 
It^ere Is a limit to the extent to which that form of oocupaAtou can be used, 
ja the first you can only put a man on that sort of work who is in 

harrl l^ysicol condition. You cannot take a man out of a shop and make 
turn do bard physical labour. Again, it is veiy difficult to provide such 
works, which have usuaUy to be in unhealthy localities, and you generally 
find that there is a great deal of sickness in Public Works Jails. There is 
plenty of sun, but there is also malaria, and it is a very difficult matter. 
If you can find really suitable public works then, I think, it is both 
dciertcnt and healthy} but it is difficult to find the works, and our general 
impression in Bombay was that that otethod of employing prisoners could 
only be used to a very limited extent. The industrial training which the 
prisoners receive in jail is useful, but there again it is limited by the 
conditions of the country. The agricultural labourer predominates, 
and the agricultural labourer, even if he learns a trade is jail, when he 
is released goes back to the fields. Caste almost prohibits his taking 
op a trade that does not belong to hb caste, so that although those who 
a« carpenters or artisans of any class who get training in jail benefit by it, 
the number is small and ihe net result Is probably not very great. 

1 think it would take too long to go into the general question as to 
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whether imprEsoament sboald be deterrent or reforo^orT' * 
hidHtiiHl criminiil wants hard treatmeni. The reddinst ^ failed to be 
refcHtned in the early stages, and therefore hia tefonnatton in the future 
is dnlikely. A great niany of the first oBenders are not any worse than 
other people, and 1 am in farauT of using the maninum amount of 
refonning influence upon them. The difficulty in India » to find it. 
Public spirit in India is unorganiad. The Indian has no conceptioB 0 / 
public Oiganired philanthropy such as has grown up during centuries 
in Europe, and until that spirit is developed it will be found veiy 
difficult to find workers to carry oui the supervision of men on probatioii 
or any of the other numerotu branches of refoTTiiatory work such as are 
carried on in Eogland- 

There is an Indiari saying that if you place milk and water mixed before 
a swan the intelligent bird will take up only the milk, 1 am sure that m 
thankiog you for the kind way in whkh you have received my paper, and 
the kind remarks you have made on the subject, 1 may correctly attribute 
to you the same faculty as the Indian has attributed to the swan. (Loud 
applause.) 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gcotlemen—There has not been any 
conflict of opinion among you upon the various issues raised, so that 
there is nothing for me to review. Sir Alexander Cardew has cleared up 
one or two poioti. He b perfectly right, 1 think, in saying that owing to 
the existence of caste it 11 not much use attempting to teach a prisoner a 
trade it) jail which he will not be able to practise when be gets back 
to bb village; it n pure waste of time. 

Now that we have heard the views of so many speakers, 1 think we ought 
to conceotrate upon one main point, and that b s^regation- Sir 
Alexander Cardew has told you that there are wards in Indian jails with as 
man y as fifty pHsooer^ habituals and fiist oHenders, mixed up together, 
and that these wards are execrably lighted. What must be the condition 
of things throughout the long night f This represents an appalling con* 
didoru and one needing remedy j we ought, therefore, to concentrate upon 
thb one point, and apply such pressote as may be possible to cusufe that 
there shall be gradually introduced a more elective system of segregadon. 
All other are minor points. Wth an effeedve system of segregation it 
should be possible for prison administratois to introduce gcaduilly all the 
other improvements. Without segregation no radical improvement can be 
looked for. (Applause.) 

Cbtond Mcadc proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairraan and 
Lecturer, which eras carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman having thanked the ineeiing on behalf of the Lecturer 
and bimsetf, the proceedings terminated. 

Sir Richard Tbmplb writes : “ I regret that 1 was unable to be present at 
the reading of Sir Alexander Caidew's paper, and welcome an opportunity 
to take part in the discussion- Although it is now twenty years since I 
left India, I was for ten yean Chief Commissioner of the Andaman Islands 
and Superimendent of the Penal Settlmaental Port Blair. I was, therefore, 
considerably responsible for what went on tbere. I explained the Settlemertt 
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&jst£m at kngth-p at Qoieen Victona^d Diam^ind Jh^Im and then in 
the firat Census Keport of the Andaiuans in tqot. 1 have twice lectufcd 
on the Indbn Penal System in England, and explained it to the Society 
Axtx in 1^9, and to this Association to 1914. These documents arenowp 
perhaps naturally, forgotten. At any mtCp they are not taken into con¬ 
sideration by Sir Alexander, either In the Report of hi* Committee, or in 
his lecture. Another preliminary lemaik b □ecessary : as long as I can 
remember the Indian Jail Department has desired to abolish the Andaman 
Penal Settlement. The jail officials never understood what a penal settle¬ 
ment meanU 

Sir Alexander's Committee followed the old line; no good, in its opiDEOti, 
could come out of the Andamans. Hut once agaiii I wish to point out 
forcibly that a penal settlement is not a jail, though it naturally has jails in 
iL It is a commuEti^, and must of Itseir cany out all the duties of a 
community in order to live. It di0em from an ordinary community in 
that the majority of its members must of uecessity be persons con victed of 
the most serious crimes, the convicts providing the whole of the labour. 
It is, therefore, not a community of ladies and gentlemen, and it must be 
governed by specially adapted laws, 1 have carefully read the Repott of 
the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-30* and the impression I have imbibed 
is that the Committee failed to understand the Indian penal system. It 
never gxasped that it is not a jail systemp and never knew that it has a 
Longer consecutive history than that of the jail system of India. In my 
judgment its attitude towards those who had worked It in sarious places 
for well Over a century and a quarter was unfair and unjust j and there arc 
two remarks of Sir Alexander that 1 am fairly entitled to resent. At 
p. 376 the Report myxr It is not too much to say that absolutely no 
attempt whatever to provide any kind of refonnativo inJuence on the 
Couvict has ever been made."^' At p. 5^ of his lecture he adds: " It was 
not surprising . . ^ that any man who retained any decent feeling desired 
to get away from the island" 

Such charges are easily made, and cannot be answered in a brief space. 
1 must, therefore, refer those interested to the documents already quoted 
for detailB, and content myself with the remarks that in my time and before 
it the aim of the penal settlementp based on the view that the di^crence 
between convicts and other human beings lies in opacity fnr self control, 
was to educate the outcasts it r«eived into selfrespccting citizens, habitu¬ 
ated to fend for themselves in an orderly way ; and that the penal settle- 
tnent was a huge reforTimtaty aiming at turning the naturally uncontrolled 
into self-controlled members of society by continuous education over a 
long period in relf restraint. As a notable matter of fact, the observation 
1 would here make la that the special diflerentc between the result of the 
penal settlement and an ordimry jail is that, while the released transported 
convict is a man hued and habituated to support hitnselfp the prisoner from 
a jail is not only a pauper, but has become pauperized—^hat is, he has 
become unaccustomed to fend for himself* and this disability has grown 
upon him with the length of his imprisonmentH To my thinking, the Jail 
Committee never really grasped this and many other cardinal points in 
fomiEng Els judgment on the rival method of dealing with convicts. 
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I hfl¥e nD space to go fu:rtlier mto the Report and lecture^ but had I 
been abk to be preseot at the latter^ I would haTe liked to ask two ques- 
tiona. UTiat bcc&roe of the system introddoed towards the end of my 
rime af destroying mosquitoes ? It ai once greatly reduced fever at Viper 
Island, a hauiit of malaria* And what became of a system of FiRt Aid 
teaching introduced as a reforming instrument among the well-behaved 
men and women convicts ? Many of them took an absorbing interest in 
itp to my heliefp no douht to their good. The first translation of the First 
Aid hook of the Order of St- John into an Indian verrmcular was macle at 
Port Blair. 

Just before tny time another reforming committee visited the Andamans 
and reduced the convict population to about but that esmblistiment 

was soon increased to about doubly for reasons of administration. 
Despite the Jail Committee's Report, I have a feeling that the long trial 
of the Indian Penal System is not yet dead, and that financial and 
administrative necessittes will oblige the CovEmineiit to keep it alive, 
Perhaps some day it will meet with justice. 

Lieut. Colonel P. VV* O'Gormah, m.o., d-p.h., 

i.M.s. (ret.)^ writ^: As an old jail official, with experience in Bengal, 
the Punjab, and North-West Frontier Province, I may be kindly per¬ 
mitted to Offer, within my limited space, some suggestioos to supplement 
Sir Alexander Cardew's interealing and informative paper, at the reading 
of which I regret I was unable to be present. It strikes me that unless 
we understand what the fendamenul principles are that should guide us 
in the imprison menl of criminals {employing this term in its widest sense), 
our efforts to improve jail administration will be gravely hampered. In¬ 
deed, expediency wlU supplant ethics, and we shall retrograde rather than 
progress. And it is because of the Government of India, the local 
Governments, and the prison authorities generally^ losing sight of these 
vital factors^ that cause has b^n given to those judicial and police 
denunciaiions quoted by Sir Alexander, It is truly shocking and indigna- 
tion-rouaing to think that the Indian system of imprisonment results in 
nothing but the gravest demoralization of Its victims. The responsibility 
of all the Govern menti and authorities concerned must be brought home 
to them if any radical reformation is to result^ 

What, then^ are these principles^ Fnatt Mr of Jmim is fAt af- 
ef thi m^ral Second, the rirr 7 law ili authority from 

ikr moral law —that from its Supreme Law-giver^ and it cannot go 

counter to iU Third, ihi Slati is not /Atf lord and mailer^ hut fhi; Si^rvanf 
0/ the dlisrft, and govcmmcni exists for the good and uriiity of the cittien. 
Fourth, th£ StaU may pnmsk (1) to protect the life or rights of individuals, 
or (3) to preserve the social life of the commonwealth. Filih, in the 
deJence of social order, in the penaliziDg of the criminal^ who ia thus an 
unjust aggressor, the StaU must satitj^ /oar Wi^itiotis: {1} Is the punish¬ 
ment neoeas^? (2) U it expiatory* retributiver or reparative? (3) Is it 
deterrent and reformative ? (4) I® it adequate and eB^tive ? Finally, 
the ind does not /usti/y the means, A moral epil in itseif cannot he em* 
flexed to do good. There is in reality no luch thing as a good elect from 
an evil means or cause. 
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A medico-Eiionl jurist tnsistently points out that the violation of the loonl 
Law is the sotirce of all moral evil m the world, aod much of the phyaiciJ 
eviL The ponishmeot of the ciimirtAl must, of course^ be adequate And 
pToportfonate to his erfme, and must not ezeeerd bis sentenoe. A cnan 
committed to prison for a term of tnonlhs or years—for theft —is not 
thereby sentenced to mutOatioci or death j and coaseqtientlf tt is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to esert every cfTort to preserve him from accident or 
disease while nnder jncarceratiou. This priudple is clwiy obvioosi 
although frequently overlooked, or partially^ at least p neglected in practice. 
But it is equally clear thati as the soul transcends the body tn importance, 
ifjtfui sA&it/d /iAetifise de pf^fec/^dJ^/n and moroi diafA. 

Indeed, this obligation is corr^pondingly greater. If a mao oo discharge 
from prison is physically alive and well, but moraUy corrupt or dead, the 
carrying out of that mon^s judidol sentence bos far exceeded its tntenlion 
and ev'en powers—exceeded it beyond anything that con be imagined^ 
For the final destiny of man is not physical and tempoml happiness, but 
spiritual and etemoL Even from the point of view of the State the results 
are absolutely unjustihable and conderanoble- By the public confession 
of judicial, prison, and police authorities our Indian jails are deliberate 
manufactories of Immoralicy and criminality 1 As a matter of cold fact, 
the administration TrtaAing ja/J laA&ur fitly, and devotes no 

Attention whatsoever to the moral regeneration of the unfortunate convict 
Financial success and money prolit from jail manuracturcs are held in the 
highest esteem, and appear to lead to promotion and honour for the 
odictals concerned] the teformaiion and saving of the criminal—and 
necessarily of society—are entireiy neglected, or perhaps fmwned upon I 
£cof^&my is thus devoted to the status of godship tn the State pantheon I 
Can this be Anything but shocking to contemplate? 

Viewed in the light of such basic principles, although, of course^ the 
sexes are isolated, the neglect of the dassiheation and segregation of 
prisoners b nothing short of an outrage on humanity. Not only are the 
prevalent conditions condudve to mental contamination, but sexual 
depravity is encouraged to become lAuipant Human nature under prison 
conditions^ espedally among aborigines, pagans;, and the baser Mushm and 
other non-Chhstian denominations, and still more paiticulaiiy among the 
criminal classes—notably recidivists—is prone to lust. Herding tc^ether 
at night in darkened wards, particularly in overcrowded jads, perhaps 
huddled together promiscuously on the door, caunot possibly be con 
ducive to morality* Until ceUular s^regation night b urgently provided* 
the brighter lighting of wards and better supervbion are essentiaL Earth¬ 
quakes and fires teach us to provide for instant freedocu in cellular cpn- 
finemenL So also is the segrcgotton of classified prisoners into gpccld 
wards And work-places in a $eparate part of the joil^ or altogether in seimate 
jails, an urgent matter. Overcrowding amounts at times to iubumanity. 

The jail Committee declared that iht htemy eduE^tiem of the convict 
b impracricable^ except id the young. It would be intmating lo know on 
what knowledge or experience this conclusion is founded (I havt^ of 
course, oot read the Report)* 1 strongly doubt its cortedness, for much 
depends upon what b uodeistopd by '"education." It is in those idle 
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hours after lodring-up, which base bMn already notied to despair by the 
Cotomittee, and which are loost pregoaot with die dtrooralmitJCHi of the 
iutemeeSj who hare no other occypation to think about* that measores 
should be taken (or the general menbiL educatkin and moral uplift of the 
coDTitt Prison schoolmastefs must, of course, be appolntedp and the 
classes for instniction very carefiiily and tactrnUy regtilated^ The ineq^- 
lion and future guidance of the scheme must, of course, be placed under 
experienced European educationists As the work is dominantly momh a 
mixed central Prison Educaiiteial Board should be constituted* to which^ 
considering that the Jesuit teachers are onivcrsally regarded as the most 
eMdent and successful educationists in the world* with all nations and 
raceSr they ought, with other denominations, to be specially represented- 
Punishment should be rarely resorted to i for, if the studies be made inter- 
esting and gently graduated, and rewards adjusted according to capacity4 
the results would soon prove eminently satisfactory. En order to reach 
these untutored and neglected minds, every recreative means should be 
adopted that auggosti vc-psycbology teaches. There is no superior means of 
imparting knowledge or rendering it impressive and, therefore^ permanent, 
than through the eyt. Hence diagrams, outline maps, modeii and figures^ 
pictiues—in short, all the lessons and suggestions of the kiDdergarten and 
enuseum—must be adopted^ Simple explanatory lectures* Or, rather* 
talks,*" and demonstratlQiis should be given, plentifully interspersed with 
anecdotes and stories. The optical lauteru and kinematogtaph are among 
the most potent teachers of mankind, and could be made to inculcate the 
most valuable lessons in geography^ history, agricalture, industrialismp 
manulacturej travel, and '^education" in its widest sense. And last^ but 
not least. Indelibly imf^ess the elements of civic virtue* natural religion* 
and morality, and apportion marks and rewards for thdr practice. 

Under such a judicinus course* provided other sound methods recom-^ 
mended by the Committee supplement it, our prisons would become 
centres of enormous advantage to the country and the State; and, where 
they now manufaclnre vicious and dangerous criminals] they would be 
model seminaries for the dissemination of culture* virtue, and moraisp 
But this humanizing and civilizing department would need very capable 
and constant supervision by competent* dbically trained chiefs* preferably 
selected fmm the Educatiorml Services. 

Fijially, on tearing }til, certificates of character and of capability In the 
trade of profession learned (which need not be dated from a prison) ought 
to be supplied each individual, which may prove useful for gaining him a 
hTdihood, and prevent the police ioleifcring, Fareuthcticallyi it should 
he said that reorganisation of Ixil labour needs attention, in order to be 
more in agreement with caste and dass and enable the futnxe earning of a 
Livelihood. In certain cases he may be provided with the implements of 
his trade; and the outside benevolent society should endeavour to post 
him, or set him up in a ihopi and, of course^ keep a friendly eye upon him 
to encourage and support him in right living. There should, moreoveri 
be BO objection to paying, on discharge from prison* a good percentage 
on the worth of his labour while therein, presented to him or the local 
society for his benclitt to help him to an honest livelihood. 
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INDIA’S WORKING CLASSES AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS 

By K. C Rav Chowdhrv 
(L ate labour Member, Bengal t^egisUtive Council) 

It is not generally known that India figured very'promi¬ 
nently at the Fourth International Labour Conference held 
in Geneva last year. Her Industrial importance was urged 
before and recognhed by the Conference, and a seat was 
provided on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office: The strong claim of India as one of the 
leading industrial countries of the world has thus recently 
been fully recognized, 

India Is generally believed to be only a supplier of raw 
matenals for manufacture abroad; our industries are de¬ 
scribed as hardly developed enough to make adequate use 
of our vast agricultural, mineral, and animal resources. A 
few facts and figures taken from official reports and 
Gazettes in this connection would be of interest and serve 
to dispose of this argument Indian manufactures annually 
exported abroad are valued at ^£^58,000,000. Indian rail¬ 
ways have a larger mileage than those in England. Our 
jute industry Is one of the largest in the East comprising 
more than eighty factories capitalized at 15 crores of 
rupees, equivalent to jC 10,000,000 sterling. They produce 
nearly 700 million bags and i,tcx) million yards of 
Hessian, valued at about 42 crores of rupees, equivalent 
to j^zS,000,000 sterling, and find employment for nearly 
30p,ooo men, women, and children. The number of cotton 
milb, by far the largest industry in India, exceeds 270, 
and capital invested in them is more than 24 crores 
of rupees, equivalent to £ 16,000,000 sterling. More than 
90 per cent, of the shareholders are Indian, more than 
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2So,ooo persons (including 50,000 women and 24,000 
children) are employed in these mills, and they spin and 
weave about 700 million lbs, of doth. The above are a 
few details concerning our two best industries. 

Commercial agriculture or agricultural industry, or 
whatever you choose to call it, is of great importance to 
India. It employs something like 71,000,000 persons, in- 
duding smallholders, farm servants, field labourers, and 
workers in the large organized industries, such as tea, 
coffee, indigo, and cinchona. Of these the tea industry is 
very important, from the Indian workers’ point of view, as 
well as from the standpoint of the British, who have in¬ 
vested more than £ 12,000,000 in the jungles of Assam, the 
Terai, and the borders of Bengal and elsewhere, and 
depend for thetr profits more or less on British managing 
agents and managers, and on the well-being of the Indian 
labour force, which should be of much greater importance 
here than in any other organised industry in India. The 
tea industry employs nearly 700,000 persons, including a 
targe number of women and children, about 15 per cent, 
more than the total number employed in jute and 
cotton. Labour problems connected with this great in¬ 
dustry, which provides the principal beverage of the British 
nation, are much more urgent than many people realize- 
1 shall only detain you for a few minutes, and give you a 
very concise account of the causes that led to strikes, riots, 
and disturbances, which occurred in 1921, and culminated 
in what is known as the Sensational Exodus of Garden 
Coolies in May, 1921, from Chargola Valley in the district 
of Sylbet, and the subsequent deadlock at Chandpur, the 
largest inland port in the new Province of Assam, and an 
important junction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, which 
meets here the river steamers. Nine thousand men out of 
a total garden population of 20,000, including dependents, 
left the gardens of that district in sheer disgust. Some of 
them were, no doubt, excited by political extremists be¬ 
longing to the non-co-operation camp, but the outstanding 
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factor was that the distress among' them, owing to the semi- 
starvation wages they received prior to the exodus, was so 
great that a conflagration at any moment was to be ex¬ 
pected. 1 quote below an extract from the evidence given 
before the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee by Indian 
tea-garden owners and British planters. Mr. Dev, pro¬ 
prietor of Madhavchera Tea Estate, deposed: " There has 
been a widespread feeling of unrest among tea-garden 
labourers during the past few years. I attribute this to the 
increased cost of living, to the reduction in budgets since 
1920, and to the general desire for improved condidons. 
Coolies prefer Indian gardens to European gardens. They 
declare that they are better treated in Indian gardens." 
Another Indtan, the Secretary of several Indian tea- 
garden companies in Sylhet, says (page aS of the Evidence 
before the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee); "The 
rates for adults vary on different gardens. The monthly 
rates in Sylhet gardens for a Hazira (attendance) con¬ 
sisting of twenty-seven working days are Rs, 6, Rs. 5, 
and Rs. 3 (equivalent to Ss., 6s., and 4s,). In Assam they 
are Rs. 8 (equivalent to 10s. 8d.), Rs, 6 (equivalent to 
8s.), and Rs. 4 (equivalent to 53. 4d.) a month." A 
European manager of a tea esute says : I am not aware 
of a widespread feeling of unrest among my tea-garden 
labourers. Any passible grievance that they may have has 
been due to high prices." Another European manager 
says; " I consider Rs. 7 S (equivalent to los.J, 

Rs. 6-8-0 (equivalent to Ss. 8d.), working on the garden, a 
decent monthly wage." 

I refrain from describing these wages as adequate or in¬ 
adequate in view of the standard of living of tea-garden 
labour, and leave you to Judge for yourselves. I saJd 
before that 9,000 tea-garden employees and their de¬ 
pendents, partly excited by political agitators and partly 
disgusted with their lot in the garden, sold their precious 
all—ottle and pots—and made their march towards 
Chandpur on their way home in the Central and United 
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Provinces. They arrived in a fortorn and famished con- 
dirion, due partly to their tramp of 100 miles and partly 
to a long period of malnutrition. I shall not trouble you 
with the details of what happened then. A number ot 
them were allowed to embark on steamers, but the rest 
were more or less prohibited under Government orders, 
probably at the instigation of the planters, who feared a 
panic and a general exodus from the whole Province. 
There was a deadlock and congestion of thousands of 
refugees, followed by an ot^tbreak of cholera and the cruelty 
of the Gurkha soldiers who were sent to drive them out of 
the railway yard in anticipation of their rushing the river 
steamers, I do not for a moment suggest that both the 
Government and the tea planters were totally indifferent to 
the terrible suffering of thousands of Indian workmen, but 
I feel bound to confess that the system which planters fol¬ 
lowed in India—viz., curtailment of wages budget during 
the lean years or depression of the tea trade, which lasted 
for two or three years after the Armistice, is, to say the 
least of it, opposed to the principles of humanity and 
justice. That is why f advocated in the Bengal Council 
legislation of a Trade Board Act, to 6x minimum wages for 
eadt industry after careful Investigation of conditions, in 
this connection I shall not be doing justice to the tea 
planters if 1 omit to mention that as compensation for very 
low wages or to supplement them they make certain con¬ 
cessions-—viz., free housing, medical attendance, cheap 
rice and clothing, grants of land for cultivation, which in 
money value is worth about Rs- i per month to each 
worker. I have occasionally discussed matters with the 
workers, who are generally drawn from the very backward 
classes (Sonthals, Bhils, Gurkhas, and similar semi-abori¬ 
ginal communities}, and observed that the recent political 
agitation in the country has made them conscious of their 
rights to live better lives and to e.xpect better treatment 
from masters. 

Coming back to the subject of India's industrial import- 
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ance, marine transport finds employment for 141,000 Las¬ 
cars j whereas Japan^ Germany, f ia!y, and France employ 
137^000 84.000, 60,000, and 44,000 marine workers re¬ 
spectively. The subject of Lascars is very dear to me. It 
was some twelve years ago that I helped to found an 
institute or club for them In Victoria Docks with the assist¬ 
ance of my lamented friend, the late Hon. Secretary of 
this Association, Dr. John Pollen, Lord Lamington, and 
others, who contributed to our funds. On my return home 
1 continued my interest in the welfare of the Lascirs. The 
great services of the Lascars have been eulogized by Lord 
Ampihitl, who describes them as “ the dusky sailors of the 
Empire," 

In spite of low wages compared with those paid to 
British seamen, there is at the present time hardly any 
discontent about remuneration, as they realize that there is 
a great depression in the Indian shipping trade, and con¬ 
sequent unemployment. They are, however, dissatisfied 
with the method adopted by Government for recruiting. 
1 hey arc employed through a peculiar agency known as 
the Licensed Brokers under the old Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1859. The present practice tn Calcutta is that a 
Serang (supervisor) pays a lump sum—say 200 rupees—- 
to the licensed broker, who provides him with a ship, and 
the Serang. who finds the crew, in his turn makes the 
Lascar pay nearly double that amount. Their only chance 
of employment at the present time is to grease the palm of 
the Serang and make a gift of at least one month's pay to 
him. This recruiting scandal was the subject of an official 
enquiry by an expert committee, before whom I gave 
evidence. The Government is considering the advisability 
of amending the Act and starling an official recruiting 
agency. It was in May, 1922, that charges of cowardice 
and panic gainst the Lascars and Indian stewards of the 
ill-fated Egypt were made in some cases by interested 
parties, only to he contradicted by official statements. I 
happened to be at Simla at that time in connection with 
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the drafting of the Workmen's Compensation BiH, and had 
to make a firm stand against the Secretary of the Marine 
Workers’ Union in London, who denounced the employ¬ 
ment of Lascars and demanded the substitution of white 
sailors on British ships,^ simply because one or two Goanese 
stewards behav«], perhaps, badly at the time of the sinking 
of the vessel. The Calcutta partner of Messrs. Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie and Co., the shipping agents, wrote: “ During 
the War the British India Company lost twenty-one vessels 
by enemy action, the P. and O, seventeen, manned by 
Calcutta and Bombay crews, and in every case the conduct 
of the Indian seamen was worthy of the best traditions of 
the service. These companies during the war were never 
in difficulties to man their ships." Many commanders 
told me that they preferred Indian seamen to British, 
because the former are temperate, their nerves cool, and 
their discipline satisfactory, I was gratified to learn that 
some of these Lascars have recently been awarded the 
Medal of the Royal Humane Society for conspicuous 
braver)’ at sea. 

I now pass on to workers in other industries'—mining 
and transport—which employ more than so million Indians, 
w’hereas the number employed in similar work in Italy are 
4'9 millions; in Belgium, 17 ; in Japan, 2 millions, and in 
Switzerland, less than i million; or, in other words, India 
employs twice as many workers as those of the four 
countries put together. Of these 20 millions only i million 
are employed in jute, cotton, engineering, arms and am¬ 
munition, printing, tannery, Iron and steel, sugar, oil, paper, 
and other industries coming under the Indian Factories Act. 
Railways alone employ 654,000 persons, as many as in 
Great Britain and Ireland; river and road, telegraph and 
telephone services employ i million Indians and Anglo- 
Indians. Indian collieries produce 21 millions of metric 
tons of coal and lignite, against Belgium’s production of 
22|^ millions, and japan’s 28 millions. One hundred and 
ninety-one thousand Indian coal-miners are employed in 
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Bengal, Behar, and elsewhere. Coal, as in other countries, 
is practical I jr a key industry in India on which depend all 
other industries using power, and yet mining labour in 
India presents most peculiar problems of its own. An 
Indian miner, according to official reports, works on an 
average n8*8 tons of coal per year, whereas a Japanese 
miner raises only 96 tons, and a Belgian, noted for his 
mining skill, does 130 tons a year, and a British miner 
raises something like 19® tons a year. These figures should 
give you some idea of the efficiency of the Indian miner as 
far as his working days are concerned. An Indian miner's 
wages are unfortunately very low, taking piecework as the 
basis of remuneration. He is paid about one rupee per 
ton, calculated on 10 annas or lod. per tub of coal cut and 
raised above ground. A Belgian is paid at least eight times, 
a Japanese five times, and a British miner more than fifteen 
times as much. It is a notorious fact in the coal industry 
ihat a Sonthai or a Bawree miner and his wife work rather 
leisurely to earn just enough pay for their scanty food and 
clothes, and their favourite intoxicant, Pachwai, a kind of 
spirit made from rice. The drink evil is playing havoc 
with the energy of one of the best sections of our industrial 
workers in India, namely, coal-miners, and is not infre¬ 
quently encouraged by the mine owners, who allege that 
drink is an incentive to work harder and earn more money. 
The depravity and economic subjection of the coal-workers 
are without a parallel in any other industries in British 
India, and a good deal of their degradation is due to the 
indiBerence of the Indian and European industrialists. It 
is not merely the low w^ages paid to the miners, nor their 
bad housing, but callousness on the part of a large section 
of coal owners regarding the welfare of our coal-miners, that 
brought about the sad state of affairs in the coalfields. 
Can any of you imagine a greater depravity of human mind 
than the refusal of the present-day coal-miner to work 
more than three days a week when he knows quite well 
that he will earn twice as much if he worked the full week 
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of six days ? This refusal is attributed by coal-owners to 
laxiness, to the recent increase in wages, which, including 
the increase, amounts to about i& 4d. per ton, sanctioned 
by their merciful masters, and to consequent affluence, and 
also to the activities of agitators in the coal-fields. 1 
venture to say, after personal investigatinn, that the real 
causes are to he sought elsewhere. In the first place, the 
peculiar nature of underground work, specially in a tropical 
country like India—via., absence of light and ventilation, 
dampness, the inhalation of noxious fumes coming from the 
kerosene of the miner's lamp, the heavier atmospheric 
pressure in the mines—all these tell on the health and 
mind of Indian miners of both sexes much more than on 
those of the underground workers in non-tropical countries. 
Secondly, the absence of a good home, due to the employ¬ 
ment of the wives underground, tends to create a craving 
for relaxation by drink, in fact any stimulant which will 
make them forget their miseries. This Is why we hear so 
much of miners' drunkenness in the coal-helds of Bengal 
and Behar. Drunkenness in most cases destroys the 
appetite of the miner, so that he eats Insufliciently when 
under the inhuence of drink. Consequently he is weakened 
and depressed, and his energy Is sapped after two or three 
days' work. In my opinion, drinking, employment of wives 
underground, ana malnutrition, together with poor housing 
and insanitation, account for this sad state of affairs in the 
coal-helds, namely, depravity and deteriorailon of mining 
labour through sheer indifference to the human aspect of 
the question. 

In reply to my question in the Bengal Legislative 
Council regarding the extent of liquor consumption in the 
coal-fields, the Hoa Minister In charge of Excise said: 
"The total number of licences for sale of country spirit 
and Pachwat in the Sub-Division of Asansol (the largest 
mining centre in Bengal) were as follows; 26 country 
spirit shops and 120 Pachwai shops—which represemed 
a value of Rs. 33, 64, 03 in the case of country shops, and 
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Rs. !2, 17, 6fi for Pachwai.” The population of miners 
under the Asansol Mines Board of Health Is given as 
48,642, Assuming that about 90 per cent of the total 
value of liquor is consumed by actual miners, a miner 
spends nearly Rs. 30 a year on his drink, or Rs. 2 annas 8 
a month. His w^es, according to Mr. H, Pattxnson, 
the late President of the Indian Mining Association, are 
Rs. per day for himself and his wife, who helps him as 
a carrier. This works out at 12 annas per head per day; 
he vrorks at present about sixteen days a month, and there¬ 
fore receives Rs. 12 a month. This is more or less a 
theoretical calculation, but in practice a miner^s drink bill, 
owing to the recently increased price of country liquor, is 
between two and three annas a day, which is practically 
half of the mighty wages he receives. Regarding housing, 
] have found in Ranigunge as many as six persons living 
in a single room of 8 by 14 feet, including husband and 
wife and grown-up boys and girls, where the entrance 
door Is the only opening. Besides, there are present all 
the other elements of bad sanitation, such as very bad 
drinking water, especially in summer and even during the 
monsoon, which is often the cause of terrible epidemics. 

The vital statistics in 1919, according to the Chief 
Inspector’s report, show that '‘there were 3,511 cases of 
cholera and 1,863 deaths in 1919 within the furisdiction of 
Asansol Mines Board of Health, and influenza cost the 
lives of 2,024 in the same area.” Regarding under¬ 
nourishment, the usual diet of the miners is boiled rice and 
scanty vegetables, and such boiled pulses as can be procured 
locally, which, however, are of the coarsest kind. To these 
may be added salt and frequent drinks of the water in 
which the rice has been boiled. Milk or hsb, meat or 
ghee (clarified butter), or any of the nitrogenous edibles 
are luxuries almost unknown to them, and no wonder they 
cannot exert themselves for more than thirty hours a week. 
Their diet, only suitable to agricultural work, does not 
provide by any means the beef-steak stamina of a British 
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miner, and no wonder they are only too eager to go back 
to their agricultural occupation more often than the coal* 
owners desire. In reply to a letter. Dr. G. W. Thompson, 
the Chief Medical Officer of Health of the Jhariia Mines 
Board of Health, wrote to me: “Eveiythmg you mention 
applies equally to the Jhariia field. . . . The subject of 
drunkenness has been prominently before me for many 
years, and I prepared a full report dealing with the subject 
for the Government, but without any effect, probably due 
to consideration of loss of revenue. The problem here is 
infinitely worse than that in Asansol, and even then f 
advocated total prohibition as much superior, despite any 
difficulty in the way, to existing conditions. Housing is 
another matter with respect to which I have been working 
continuously. Strange to say, the opinion of Government 
was to the effect that the original Bengal Settlement Act 
does not provide for dealing with housing on collieries. 
You desire my opinion as to why the miners are unwilUng 
to work more than three or four days a week. The chief 
reason is that by working three or four days a week he 
finds he can earn as much money as is necessary to keep 
him for the whole week, and leave him sufficient for the 
limited forms of enjoyment he has, the chief of which is 
undoubtedly getting drunk. One of the principal reforms 
necessary, in my opinion, is the gradual prohibition of the 
employment of women on collieries. The man, when he 
finishes his work and comes to the surface tired and 
hungry, finds no comfort in his own home and no meals 
provided for him. The natural result is that he goes to 
the nearest spirit shop to have a drink. He takes this on 
an empty stomach, and being tired and disinclined for 
exertion, is apt to remain there drinking instead of going 
home to eat his food.'* 

The above is the deliberate opinion of the Health Officer 
of the Mines Board, who has been working in the district 
for a good many years. 

The question is, " What is the solution ?" 1 do not 
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claim to be the pur^'eyor of a patent remedy—the cure-aJ] 
of the coalfield calamity. Some sugg^t that the low 
standard of living must be raised. This is a great proUem 
to be dealt with by philanthropists or missionaries, who, by 
the way, have done excellent work in connection with 
Sonthal Missions. The traffic in the devastating drink 
must be abolished. Dairies should be started in the leading 
centres of the mining settlement to provide cheap and fresh 
milk in the place of alcohol. Drastic measures should be 
taken to replace the wretched hovels by clean cottages or 
quarters^ as the East India Railway Company provides in 
Giridih coalfields. Provision should be made for the 
abundant supply of fresh foodstuffs, including vegetables, 
eggs, fish, and similar nitrogenous edibles. Naturally, all 
these improvements involve an expenditure of money, and 
the question is, how are the funds for these to be raised 
without injuring the coal trade and excise revenue? I sug¬ 
gested last year a levy of four annas per ton at a time when 
the coal trade was prosperous and large profits were being 
made, and when the difference between the cost of coal, 
inclusive of all chatges, and selling prices was on the 
average Rs. 5 per ton for both first-class and second-class 
coal. The Chief Inspector's Report showed that 68 lacs of 
tons were raised in the Ranigunge area and 121 lacs of ions 
in the Jharlia area. A four-anna levy would produce nearly 
76 lacs of rupees, more than sufficient to compensate for 
loss of excise revenue and preserve 191,000 miners from 
extinction. There is a slump in the coal trade now, but 
that is sure to pass. The worst slump can easily bear a 
small levy of 4d. a ton. 

I have so far dwelt on the conditions of the working 
classes engaged as Lascars, and on the tea plantations and 
mining, and 1 now pass on to the more intelligent class of 
labour employed on railways and other industries. 

The sensational strike on the East India Railway in 
February of last year, which paralysed the main artcri^ of 
trade in the whole of Northern India for more than two 
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months, affected seven or eight thousand raiJwaymen, 
reduced Government railway revenue by over fifty lacs of 
rupees, and resulted in loss of wages to the extent of nearly 
forty lacs of rupees. The dispute originated at Tundla 
locomotive shops in the District of Agra as the result of an 
assault on an Indian fireman by an Anglo-Indian shunter. I 
took all possible steps to bring pressure on the leaders to 
come to an agreement, but was greatly hampered by foolish 
s^itators who had no practical knowledge of the cause they 
were espousing. I do not deny for a moment that political 
agitation and the excitement of racial feeling were partially 
responsible for the prolongation of thb unprecedented strike, 
described by many as an industrial insurrection. As in the 
case of the exodus of the tea-garden coolies, the accumulated 
grievances of many years of the railwaymen were the 
powder magazine which it only required a spark in Tundla 
to explode. The strike brought into prominence the strong 
resentment felt by Indian employees against the differential 
treatment meted out to them by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The editor of a leading Calcutta newspaper 
remarked; “As long as Anglo-Indians are given excep¬ 
tional treatment, as long as posts are reserved for them, so 
long as their European superiors foster baneful ideas of 
their race superiority over the * native,’ just so long will 
that genuine feeling of resentment continue which has 
rightly or wrongly crystallized over the assault on the fire¬ 
man Mandlall." These remarks are partially true, and 
supported by facts and figures which came to light during 
the investigation of the unfortunate strike, causing unspeak¬ 
able miseries to thousands of our best workmen and great 
losses amounting to crores of rupees to ooal-owners, 
industrialists, and merchants. The strike revealed in no 
uncertain way that a new situation had arisen. If I may 
quote the words 1 used in the Legislative Council: '* There 
is a new consciousness of self-respect, a new spirit of com¬ 
radeship in evidence among the Indian workers of to-day. 
This spirit, which did not exist before in the same degree, 
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is responsible for the resentment of and even retaliation 
against ill-treatment, abuse, or assault. It is this spirit 
which is at the bottom of the railway strike.” I do not 
wish to dilate more on this subject of the conditions under 
which the employees of the East India Railway worked. 
The Government has at last decided to take over manage¬ 
ment, and I have no doubt racial distinction will soon 
be a matter of the past. While on the subject of railway 
workers I should like to mention the miserable condition 
under which the porters known as licensed coolies work at 
large stations like Howrah in Calcutta, These licensed 
coolies are recruited through a contractor appointed by the 
Railway Company, This individual {an ex-stationmaster) 
charges not only an admission fee or a licence fee, but 
realizes Rs. 7 per month from each porter, who hardly earns 
Rs, 20 a month, for supervising their work. After paying 
overseers he makes a profit of nearly i^^aoo a month. I 
was induced by the porters to form a Union, over which I 
presided. I convened several protest meetings, took the 
matter up with the railway authorities, begged them to 
reduce the fee even by Rs. 2, had questions asked in the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi, and used every legitimate 
means to remove this grievance, but without success. This 
is only one of many typical cases in India where recruiters, 
supervisors, and agents on the railways, in the docks, in the 
shipping offices, and the mills, are encouraged to make 
huge profits without let or hindrance at the expense of the 
poor workers. This is absolutely contrary to the Inter¬ 
national Labour Convention as passed in Genoa a Few years 
ago. This question of middlemen and supervisors getting 
the better of ignorant and helpless labour is very serious in 
the jute and cotton mills of Bengal. The Indian overseers 
and Sirdars, the natural leaders of labour, are in many 
cases opposed to Trade Union organization which affects 
their pocket and power. 

Space does not permit of a description, however cursory, 
of the conditions under which the workers live in other 
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mdusiries. There is for example the position of the jute 
mill employees, whose numerical strength is about joo.oro. 
They work in Calcutta and the neighbourhood, the majority 
not being Bengalees at all; they are Muslims and Hindus 
from up-country and Orissa, more eager to return home 
than to work as permanent operatives. Sanitation and 
housing, except in oneor two congested areas, are well looked 
after by the management as well as by the mill municipali¬ 
ties. They worked to their utmost capacity during the Ww 
and subsequent years, and made great fortunes for their 
shareholders. They are paid a small bonus which would 
have been quadrupled if they had any organization at all. 
It is a curious factor peculiar to jute mills that the mill 
hands are obliged to work a complicated system of shifts of 
three, four, or five hours, instead of six continuous hours, 

** The present complicated system of shifts, according to 
an official report, '‘permits of no home life and is not 
conducive to health, and education laws, if introduced, 
would for that reason have little success under the present 
system. The poverty of parents and the dishonesty of 
Sirdars lead in many cases to the employment of children 
and other abuses/’ The employers seem to maintain this 
system as being profitable to them, at the expense of labour 
of course, and especially of the children, who are cruelly 
exploited by the Sirdars and timekeepers through whom 
they get employmenL Another unfortunate factor in the 
working of jute mills from the point of view of labour is that 
they are only open four days a week in order to keep down 
production and keep prices up, to the detriment of workers, 
who get little or nothing for two days of enforced idleness. 
This sute of aflairs was the subject of a protest at a con¬ 
ference of jute mill hands at Kankinarah, over which I 
presided. 

I have given you only a sketch of the problems of a few 
types of the working classes in India. These problems are 
economic, involving wage and living conditions j social, 
embracing politics and education; moral, involving self* 
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respect and self-consciousness. In nay opinion the greatest 
of all problems is that of education and training of the 
workers. Economic betterment, as well as theif moral and 
intellectual development, would go far towards the solution 
of the problem. Primary education seems to me to be the 
only means by which the workers can express themselves, 
^ercise their brains, acquire self-respect, and attain skill 
in their calling. The late Mr, Gokhale moved in the 
Legislative Council that all factories employing not less than 
twenty children should provide free education for the 
employees. The motion was lost, as the employers refused 
to be saddled with the burden which belongs to the State. 
Attention has already been drawn to this by Mr. P. 
Padmanabha Filial in his suggestive Paper read before this 
Association early this year. However, Bombay has taken 
a lead in the matter, empowering municipalities (other than 
that of the City of Bombay^ to provide compuisory educa- 
uon subject to certain safeguards, 1 hope that other 
industrial Provinces will follow the great lead and provide 
free primary education for workers' children in mill areas, 
mines, and plantations. 

A word or two more about the Indian labour movement 
and I have done. Public opinion about Labour hardly 
existed in India when Government undertook the Factories 
legislation, which has, since iSys, when the first Act was 
enforced, been amended and brought up to date in con¬ 
formity with the loiernational Labour Convention. The 
last .Act, known as The Factories Amendment Act, 192a, 
provides satisfactory protection of woman and child labour 
and regulates working hours, rest, and holidays, as well as 
the safety and health of the workers. In addition to this 
we have an up-tcniate Workmen's Compensation Act and 
a Mines Act which foreshadows gradual prohibition of 
underground female labour. The Industries and Labour 
Department at Simla, now under the charge of an Indian 
member of vast experience who enjoys the confidence of 
the Indian public, is, I understand, going to draft a Bill to 
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deaJ With registration oF Indian Trade Unions. This will 
encourage genuine organizations and eliminate the rest. 

There was philanthropic agitation by public men in India 
against indentured labour in Indian tea gardens in Natal, 
Transvaal, and elsewhere. This movement arose partly 
from national self-respect. The next movement was organi¬ 
zation of literate employee in the telegraph and railway 
services for collective bargaining, under the leadership of 
Europeans who belonged to those services. Great credit 
is due 10 Mr. H. Barton, the organizer of the Indian 
Telegraph Association, embracing almost all the Anglo- 
Indian workers in that service, by far the best union of its 
kind. .A Seamen's Union was organized In Bombay some 
years ago to protect the rights of seamen employed in the 
Indian mercantile marine, A more important work was, 
however, begun in Ahmedabad in 1930, at the instance of 
Mr, Gandhi, who, with the help of a sister of a leading local 
mill-owner, organized spinners and weavers’ Unions. They 
are going as strong as ever to*day. As for Unions in Bengal, 
Behar, Madras, and the United Provinces, they are more 
or less in the infant stages of development, and under the 
control of outside friends and sympathisers who have more 
enthusiasm than practical experience of labour organization. 
The working classes must develop their own oiganization if 
they are to play any part in the Dominion system of govern¬ 
ment foreshadowed in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 

The rise of the Indian worker, the awakening of the 
peasant, is a factor to be reckoned with. It can no longer 
be ignored. We find all kinds of people busy organizing 
labour. Amongst this bumper corps of our labour leaders 
are to be found humanitarians, social and religious reformers, 
barristers, clerks. Government ^ents, politicians, and even 
labour aristocrats and what-nots. 

Ft is a sheer illusion to think that these self-appointed 
leaders care any more for the interests of the labour masses 
than does the Congress, It Is because of their extreme 
economic and intellectual backwardness that the Indian 
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working classes are not in a position to throw up their class 
leadership. But the movement is there, threatening the 
placid satisfaction of the capitalists and landlords—Indian 
and European. Our improvised labour leaders are but the 
gallant defenders, oonscious or unconscious, of the propertied 
classes, under whose baneful leadership labour oiganization 
in India will be used as pawns in the soeaUed political 
games in which they have no direct or immediate interesL 
They have been fooled in the past and dragged into hartals 
and strikes which may have brought glory to the promoters 
but no tangible gain to themselves. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MKETINC of the East India Association was held on Monday, Nosetn- 
b«r t9, 1933, at the Caaton Hall, Wesiminster, London, S,VV. i, at which 
a paper was read by K. C. Ray Chowdhry, Esq-, entitled, " India's 
\Varking Ciasses and their Problems.." Sir Valentine Chinol cKCupicd the 
chair in the absence of the Earl of Winterton, m-p. tUndcr-Sccrctaxy of 
State for India). 

The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present; Sit 
Michael O’Dwyer, o.c.t^., K.c^t., Sir John G. Cutoming, K.c.i.e., CS.L, 
Sir Patrich Fagan, ]t.c.i.E., c.S,I., Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Lionel 
Jiicobi, K,C!.s.L, Sir Diuican J. Macpheisoo, c.l,E., Sir Alfred Chatterton, 

C. La., Mr. D, M. Dalai, c-t-E- (High Commissiooet for India], Mr. F. H* 
Brown, C.LE., UeuL-Colonel P. W. O'Gonnan. C.M O-, M.fr., m R.C.P,, 

D. P.H-. I,M.3. (retired), Mr. j. P. Bedford, Colonel M, J. Meade, c.i.E.,and 
Mrs. Meade, Colonel A. S. Roberts. Mr. O. Lloyd E-ans, Mi« Scatcherd, 
Mr. John Nkholson, Mr. M. A. J. Noble, Mr- R, Rustamii. Mr, M- Aye, 
Miss Kina Comer, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. E. C. Emerson, Mr. F. 
Grabb, Mrs. Drury, Mrs. and Miss Wilmot Corfidd, Mr. J. Decekal. Colond 

F. S. Terry. Mr. Charles P- Caspeisi, Mr. EL M. J. Enasier, Professorand 
Mrs. Bickerton. Ueut- Colond L. C. Swifte, Mr. E- Worthingtoi^ Major 

G. W. Gilbertson, Dr. Lawrence G, Fink, Rev. Dr. Weitbnedil Stanton, 
Mr. A. R. Kayyar, Rev, O. Younghnsband, Mr. S, N. SaklatviJa, Mr. C B. 
Vakil, Mr. P, Padmaoabha Pillai. Mr- F. J. P, Richter, Mr. P- Weston 
Edwards, Mr. J. Staderi, and Mr. Stanley Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CiMittuAN called on the Lecturer to rad bis paper. 

The paper was then read. 

The Chaiuian : After that very interesting paper 1 hope someone 
present will favour ns with any observations they may have to offer on 
the subject. 1 do not know whether the High Commissioner has 
anything be wishes to say on the subjem. 

Mr, Sakiatvala said he appreciated the special mark of atteniiau in 
being requested to my a few words on such a problem, but he was very 
much afraid that he viewed the Labour problem from quite a difiemot 
angle from that from which the lecturer had viewed it. He bad just looked 
at two or three words in the lecturo which appeared to be the stepping- 
stones 00 which the lecturor's very excellent and laboriously got up paper 
had worked. He had spoken, for instance, in one part of his paper 
of the tremendous efforts which he described as having been carried 
forward in a legitimate direction, and then he pointed out the result 
of the methods which had been employed, but he did not disoisi what 
were legitimate or ille^timate methods. Who was to be the final judge 
that only certain methods were legitinwte and the others were noit f It 
was sometimes arguable from the opponents’ point of view in every struggle 
that methods which ended in failure were the only legitimate methods. 
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and the meebods which were likely to siiccecd were run down »tllegtliniate 
methods. Then there was another point which struck bim, whete the 
lecturer defined the attitude of the present Minister in regard to (vomot- 
iog education^ which was suggested as a means of driiring away ignorance, 
but with certain safeguards. That was a point which puazled hfm^ and it 
was a point on which many mentalities worked in regard to methods 
for expelling darkness and ignorance, subject to certain safeguards. He 
did not know what those safeguards were. The third stepping-stone on 
which the lecturer finally stood was that the methods and conditions 
of the working classes in India must be so improved that in course of time 
they would be able to take their place in the gnat Dominion rule intended 
by, or planned out in, the Montagu-Chelmsforri Report 

The Chaiwuan ; I must ask the speaker to keep to the question of 
India’s working classes and their pnsblemsj which is what we are dealing 
with. The Montagu-Chelmsfcffd Report hardly comes within our purview. 

Mr. Sakmtvala said that, from his point of new, there was nothing in 
the report, in spite of the imapnary hopes of his Indian (riends, m regard 
to which the workers of India, China, or any country in the world could 
ever have any legitimate place. From the lecturer he understood that the 
lecturer had done very great work amongst the workers in India so far as 
be had seen their conditions, but what would appeal to his British friends 
was no doubt the great rcfle* upon the home production, as well as upon 
labour conditions here, of their own activities in India along the lines of 
labour as it was now tun, and as it was described by the lecturer. If that 
was once appreciated, and if that was onoe visualired in the aspect of an 
inseparabTe labour unity in those industries in the Empire where production 
by human energy wia essential, he thought his British friends would at 
once wake up to the idim that, to prevent further destmetton of the Labour 
standard in England, to expand the production both in India and in 
England, one thing that was essential was the complete wipiug oulof those 
conditions of labour exisiing in India, as described by the lecturer. It 
looked rather a bold step to app^Hiximate the conditions in all ports of the 
Empire wherever the same production was produced on the basis of equal 
outputs. Bui ultimately that was the only solution that was going to solve 
all difficuldes, economic and political, both in India and in Great Britain. 

In conclusion, he would say that the greatest enemy to the realiaation of 
that object was neither the British worker, nor the Indian worker, not the 
political agitator, but the nervousness of the Indian merchant and mano- 
facturer, that if labour in India was to live under better conditions and on 
the same standard of life as Western labour, the whole Indian industries 
would have to be closed dawn. In his c^ioion the I ndian iodustries 
would always go at a slow pace as long as labour was kept on such a low 
level, and the only chance for etjuUibrium to be established was that there 
should be identical oorwlitioRS, prrfitical and economic, for the labour of 
all Countries in the world. (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. Faeoxfticit Gausu said that Mr. Saklatvala had made i most inter* 
estii^and eloquent speech, as be always did, but he had not discussed the 
problems which were dealt with in the paper which hid been read. Jo 
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thft Cdtirs* of his addms the lecturer said the question of misiog the 
statKiard of Using of the working classes in India was a matter for the 
consideration of misdociariei and philanthropists* He thought a good 
many more people would have to consider the piobienii tn additioD to 
missionaries and phiUntbropistB, although eveiybody would wdeame their 
co-operation in connection with the remedies which were required. They 
had listened with great pleasure to the Iccturct for surely Mr. Chowdhry 
had revealed a condition of things which must cause them all seriously to 
thtnkr especially those of them who had an interest in the industrial 
concerns of India. They ought carefully to consider the state of aifaits 
which Mr. Chowdhry had revealed in his paper* The lecturer did not 
come as a theorist; there was very little theory in his Ic^LUre^ although 
personally he did not quite enter into the spirit of the peroration at the 
eiHi of it, but* at any ratCi Mr. Chowdhry had himself seen and experi¬ 
enced the conditions which he described^ and those conditions surely 
could not be much wotse. He did not pretend to be an authority on 
economic problems* The question which interested him particularly was 
the question oi one of the prindpal causes of the d^radadon to which he 
referred* namely, the drink problem. It was not, perhaps, the main issue 
before them, but it was one of the pirndpal obstacles to the emandpation 
of the Indian workers. The lecturer's experience bad been very largely 
limited to Bengal and Bebar, but he would like to impress upon the 
meeting the fact that, in regard to the liquor trafficp the views he had given 
expression to were Khared by all the representative employeis, labour 
organizations* and social workers in the vaHmis piDVinces of India. He 
did not wish to go into those points in any dctaili but there had been a 
recent iuquiiy iu Bombay into the condition of the working dasseSi and a 
sdentihe examination of a large number of workiog-class budgets was 
untkrtaken under the autbonty of the Labour Olhcc of the Bombay 
Government, and it bad been found that from ^ to to per cent* of the 
income of the miU-bandi went lu liquor. Anothez- inquiry bad been made 
in the city of Foona, which resulted in very much the same conclusions, 
'Hie housing conditions and the drink traffic reacted upon one another. 
It was ofiCQ debated whether poverty led to driukr or drink led to poverty* 
In his opinion they were intertwined one with another* 

It was not so much a question of turning the worker into a better profit * 
making machine j he believed it would be in the interests of the worker 
himself to get rid of that particular evil. 

Speaking of the conditions of the tea estates in Assam, they bad been 
told that the proximity of the liquor shops to the tea estates had resulted 
in considerable dcgradalion of the workers. The Indian Industrial and 
ConunerciaJ Conference held in Bombay two yc.ira ago had passed a 
resolutioti to the effect that in view of the great beneSts to trade and 
industry which had already been secured by the United States of America 
through their prohibition of liquor, and' in view of the fact that the 
etbdency of labour in India had suffered Ihjougb the liquor traffic, 
the Government should at once take up the question of the import and 
sale of liquor for intoxicating purposes. Even the labourers ihccnsdves 
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had come IQ the same condasktn. They had started Trades Uoionat and 
at their first Congress held in Bomba|^ they had emphasued the desira^ 
biliiy of prohibiting rhe opening of drink shops in the vicinity of mills and 
factories. 

In CDndusiois, he thonght he had said enough to prove hia point that 
employers, employed, and social reforinerSt all, indeed^ who had actual 
personal experience of the conditions amon^t the workers in India, had 
come to the conclusion that one of the most serious obstacles to progress 
In India was the continuance of the liquor tiaific as Ec it present existed. 

Slt Patrick Paoan said at that very late hour he would confine himself 
to a very few remarks. Some of the statements made in the paper 
contained undoubtedly very serious allegations against employers^ and, 
before coming to any definite decision, he felt he would like to bear the 
other side. There was, however, one remark which he would like to make 
with regard to wages, and that wax, that m considering the standard of 
industrial wages in India, and its apparent lowness, one had to remember 
that in the great tnajority of cases industrial wages did not by any means 
represent the whole annual estmings of the labourerSp Most Indian 
Labour was migratory, and came from the agncultural classes- When the 
season of agrfcultUTal work was in prt^ress the labourers worked in their 
fields, but at other seasons they resorted to the factories, so tliat the 
eaminga made there did not by any means represent their total income. 
That was a fact which should be carefully borne in mind In estimating the 
weight of the stalements conttmed in the paper. 

The only other poiot to which he wished to draw attention was that India 
was a very big place. In the figures which had been given that scarcely 
seemed to have been home in rnind^ Those figures must be considered 
against thfC background of the fact that India itself was a sub-Continenc 
and peopled by nearly one-fifth, of the population of the world- Com¬ 
parisons had been made between the statistics of India and those of 
certain European countries. One had to bear in mind^ however, that 
India Could contain some twenty Englands, and that its populatton was over 
300 millions^ and that only 12 per cent, of that population was engaged in 
industry other than agriculture, which was fer and away the most impoTtant 
occupadoii of India. The results yielded by the mem total figures of 
Indian industry were exa^erxted and distorted out of proportion unless 
they wete considered very carefully agalust the background resulting from 
the fact of the immense area of India and itg population. 

The Lector UR in reply said: Indies and Gentlemcn^—I thank you for 
the patience with which you have heard me read my paper, and the 
only obaervatiqn I want to make is this, Mr- Saklatvah was kind enough 
to point out what I had said regarding legitimacy, and who was the final 
master. Well* I think he will realise the limitaiions under which I 
worked, and will also lealine the utter heLplessnesa of the workers^ who have 
DO combination, and who caniiot continue to strike on an emp^ itomachj 
and I challenge any Briiisb Trade Unionists to coriEinue a strike without 
drawing Trade Union lale of pay^ aa the IrHlIan workers have had to do. 

ViTith regard to making labour more important, and al] that kind of thing, 
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tbati of cours^i earoun of a political aspect, which U undoubtedly a seiy 
peat factof, but 1 do not wish to «tibiT]ge upon the political aspect of the 
labour queatton in India at this meeting 

1 atn obliged to Mr. Grubb for his speech on the drink evils, which play 
such great havoc Lb India, and I am very glad that he has given those 
figures so as to tnalte people rea1i« the importance of this question. 

Sir Patrick Pagan referred to the figures I gave as to the industna! 
wages, and he pointed out that those were not the only wages that were 
earned by Indians; hut no doubt he realizes that there are thousands of 
workers who have left their homes and gone to places like Bombay and 
Calcutta and other industrial areas who have nothing else to follow. The 
wages which I quoted do not apply to half agricultural and half industrial 
workers, but to actual industrial workers. Then he said that the figures 
I quoted were nothing compared with the vast population, but I think I 
oieorioned that we took into account 71,000,000 agriciiltural workets, and 
then we must take also the available labour supply. Out of joo,ooo,aoo you 
cannot get 950,000,000 to work. The utinost you can get is 20 to 35 per 
cent, of the popuLaKon of the nation which are available for Labour. This 
question of population is often placed before us, but that has really no 
bearing on the economic aspect of tny paper at all. We know that the 
agricultural worker becomes eventually an industrial worker. Even in 
England you may have read about the railwaymeu’s grievances, and, as 
has been pointed out, a large number of these people are agricultural 
people. That does not in any way afifect the question of wages. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your patience and I hope that 
before I leave England I may be able to place before you the political 
aspect of the question. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Mr. D. M, Dalal said he had much pleasure b proposing a cord iaJ 
vote of thanks to the Chairman for occupying the chair that evening. 

The Chair MAtf; I wilt ouly just say that I think we ere all very much 
indebted to Mr.Chowdhty for hb paper, though some of it b not pleasant 
to hear; but I think, taking It altogether, the modention with which he 
has pleaded the cause of labour in India can compare very advantageously 
with the language which b very often heard here by people who profess to 
be leaders of labour in this country; and with regard to the relative 
proportion of industTtal and other population in India, the thing that we 
have to bear in mind, it seems to me, is that, though it may be only 
tr percent, of the population who are industrialbLsj the growth of that 
population b one of the most striking phenomena in the hbtory of India, 
and one which we have to reckon with, hut we must be very thankful to 
gentlemen who are prepared to come here ftom India and to talk to 
us as frankly as Mr, Chowdhty has done this evening. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Mr. Padnahabha PitLAT, BJt, b.i_, fh.O^, f.r.hist.s., writes : 

I had intended to speak a few words on Mr. Chowdfary’s paper, had 
time permitted. For though I am in general agreement with Mr, Chowd- 
hry’s views, 1 was rather sorry that coosiderations of time and space 
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umpdled bim to omit aj.1 referCTce to the worker in wbaX^ ailer ia 
Indiana priodpal industry—agriculture- Organized tndustiies in [ndia, it 
H always necessary to remember^ still empfoy only ^msidcrabiy less than 
one-two hundred iind liftjeth of the entire popnbidoii; and It is Likely to be 
believed that the unlavniimbie conditions of srork and of wage$ under vhich 
the fiictory operative or the miner labours are things peculiar to themselves, 
and do not aOect the agdcultoia] populadonn Such a behef Ls not always 
true; for the conditions of Life of the Halis of the nombay Presidencyp the 
Padials of Madras and the Fulayas of the Malayalam areii^ are in tnany 
respects no whit belter. In his recent Census Report of Bombuy, Air* 
Sedgwick calis the Halis freemen di jure^ hut slaves de Agrestic 

serfdom is by no means yet dead in India * and recent setdement opera- 
tiona in the Chota Njigpur area have shown how persistently this remnant 
of the mediseva] social system still Ungers in the land.^ 

The Inadequacy of agricultural wages is a historical eorollaiy, in my 
judgment, of this system of prwdkl slavery. Real wages among agricuUumJ 
workers had risen from 103 in 1895 in 191*1 and in recent times 

a labourer cams as much as a rupee a day in some areas, such as in Sind 
and the North-West Frontier Province, The latest Madras Census Report 
says that agricultural wages in that Presidency are still hopelessly low: 
five to eight annas a day for a man, and three to four annas for a woman. 
This, of course^ explains the steady stream of etn^gralioR from Madras to 
the Federated Malay States, Ceylon, and Burma. If this exodus is not 
checked in time Madras wilt soon experience a shortage Ui agricultural 
labour. 

It is all very well lo adraate higher wages and a higher standard of 
living for the worker, but iL is only under oertain conditions that these 
operate bentficially, Mr* Chowdhry may be right iri arguing that the 
cause of the miner s unwillingness to work is not the recent increase lu 
wages; but lake the analogous case of ogricullure. Agricultural prices 
have been rising steadily for the last half-eenturyi and their results On the 
landowner am the same as the effect of a rise of wages for the worker. In 
either case, the increased income has beeo used in enjoying increased 
leisure. Thus, in Madiaa, out of every 1,000 principalSp nori'Ciildvatiiig 
landowners have increased from nineteen in 1901 to forty-nine in 1921, 
and noo^ulrivating tenants from cmc to [wenly-eighL In the same period 
cultivating landowners have declined from 484 to 381, and agrtculmraJ 
Labourers from 343 to 3r7' The withdrairal Ifom useful Labour of such a 
rapidly-increasing class is surely a matler that needs serious atteiitioo* 

Lieut. Colonel P* W. C^Gohmai^, p.p.k,, i*m.s. 

(retd.)i writes: 

Mr. Ray Chowdhry is to be congratulated on his perspicacious and 
temperately expressed paper cm the Indian Labour problem. It is, of 
course, recognized that India is a cemtinentp and variations occur in 
accordance with race and locality. I have had pretty wide experience in 
different parts of India. I was for a period Civil Surgeon and Inspector 
of Tea Gardens, the Railway^ and Coil Mine in Assam, besides being 
tuedical office to certain tea gardens. I have also been Inspector ol 
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Factories while Ci^il Stugeoei tq the Punjahv besides being fqf teo 
years iq charge of the Medical Store Departmeqt, Uhore. to say nothing 
of eitperience of vanotis prisoos, aqd as Medical Officer dnring the early 
making of the MushkaT-BoIan Railway, and 1 have always taJeen an interest 
in the Labour question. 

/><?)« tAt htaitk I can touch upon only three impomnt con¬ 

siderations. If the pay is inadequate, a^d hours of labour eiccsshe 
whether overtime be paid or not, the health is bound to sufler, be the 
hygienic measures ever so effideot. Many worltpeople undcrfeol them¬ 
selves and their Eatnilies- Many either do not know what the oorrect food- 
principles are, or cannot procure them for want of supply, or of means. 
.■\5 Garden Inspector in Assam, 1 strongly urged upon Government the 
abs^uit luuiiity Jitr ivpply ef fifd nniaiidrtg t/n tssindal KitregtHifui 
/rranji/rr— mtat, mdJi, or pan and pt/tts. The la* oompellfid 
supply of ficci but even where the Hesh'forming nitrogenous part of the 
rice was not cast away in the water in which it was boiled, it was by no 
means adequate in the absence of the former. Vegetables were no effident 
substitute for these, although very necessaiy, and, in the case of raw 
vtgetidlts <rr fruits^ nAudkUty aimttalj&r ittfiply of ihe sjVowfitfi. Hence 1 
affirm that much of the sicknem and mortality, emooeously assigned to 
other causes, is due to these food delkienciev Vitamines, be it noted, 
prevmt scurvy, beri-beri (epidemic dropsy), and rideets, besides raising the 
body resistance to malaria and all other diseases, A valuable lesson was 
taught us during the expeditioo against the Mishitti tribes on our north- 
eastern frontier. As the success of the eapedilioo depended upon the porter 
tiangpOTt, 1 was alarmed to discover that the dvil authorities bad provided 
the Naga coolies with rations consisting practically of only rice, dried 
salted fish, and chiUies t Although I raised a protest very early, before the 
dietary was corrected tlw coolies immediately flocked to hospital with an 
epidemic of dysentery, and thus ihiestencd the failure of the transport at 
the very outset. As soon as the rations were remedied the epidemic abated. 

TAe Li^ttor Qmtfion is very important. Proprietors and managers as a 
general rule have often vainly protested against the implantation of liquor 
shops near their gardens or factories. The excise revenue seemed more 
imperative than the health, productiveness^ and tnorals cf the labourers. 
Market days became days of debAucheryp and while the Uquor trade 
flourished, the victims and their families starved and died, or involved 
themselves tnextricahly in debt with the banias. Abolition of this 
demoraJiring trade is certainly the only remedy, supplemented by educa- 
lion Ja morals and hygieoc. 

1 also strongly support the preri&iDn qf belter hoojsjng generally and the 
prohibition of women employuieiit in collieries, all to ensure good home- 
life and good morals. 

Finally, the working-man ts not to be regarded u a mefe human machine 
for the extraction of out-turn, itud sinist rtforTttt art iffiporedvt to 

keep him in sound health and to prevent discontent and rioling^now so 
common throughout Indian industrial areas. Schools, primary and 
VOL. XX. n 
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secondary, and wrious Institutioiis for the cncogragaaent of outdoor 
sports and mental culturt are needed io cTcry work ceotie. The ctocma 
as an important lecteatoiy and educational ^ent—very carefully censored 
and supervised by Covernnieot—must be here emphasiaed. 2>aidf 
UnianUm, if prudently guided and encouraged, would do much to take 
the place of the old native panchayet system, and serve to maintain order 
and discipline, while helping to settle disagreements before thqr assume 
importance to necessitate stiikes or lock'Outs^ 

Lastly, the quesdoo of Ctntrat Gtitfral Hospitals for an area, to which ad 
the sick from neighbouring industries or planiations could be concentrated 
for treatment, would prove a tremendous boon. It would be much 
cheaper, much more effideot, trairted nursing could be introduced, and 
the medical staff would be far more mdependent and efficien t. The cseotrali* 
atiod system is now enforced in the Army, British and Indian, tbroughout 
India to the immeose advantage of all concerned. It baa been also adopted 
by the Dutch, with the addition of a maternity ward, over the entire 
Coast of Sumatra, with the result that the cost of the whole saniudon, 
including salaries, depreciation of buildings, welfare work, and so on, is as 
follows; Per labourer per year was in 1930, St9'3o^ 1931, $11*37; and > 9 ** 
only $878, The death-rate percenuge was in 1915 and 1918, 33*4; 1919, 
44-6; rgso, 307; 1931, S"8; 1933, 4'9, and 1933 (first hall)i *' 5 - ^ 
these figures from a medital report in the S/rai^ Timu, September io, 
1933; the population concmaed is nearly 16,000 Javanese. 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING, 1933. 

Thi name of Colouel M. J, Meade should be added to those Members 
of Council who were re-elected at the Annual Meeting held on Monday. 
June 3- 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN 

INDUSTRIES 

Bv Sir Charl£s Ernest Low, 

I SHALL describe, firet, the industrial devetopmeot of 
Western countries, as contrasted with that of India under 
British rule. I shall sketch briefly the present position 
of a few leading features in the industrial organization of 
India. I shall lastly attempt a slight forecast of some 
possible future developments. 

In the industrial evolution of England in the eighteenth 
century we have the following data. There were a number 
of enterprising employers, men of education and wide out¬ 
look, with first-hand technical knowledge of their own 
simple industries; and a class of intdligent artisans, 
many of them self-educated and with an interest in 
their trade equal to that of their employers. A much 
closer personal contact existed between these two classes 
than is found under modem conditions. There were 
also a few scientists interested in industrial subjects, who 
joined their forces for the task. Foreign and domestic 
trade had built up capita], much of which was hdd by men 
used to taking risks. Into this fertile soil fell the seeds of 
one great invention after another, each rendering the ground 
possible for the next. The smelting of iron by coke gave 
the cheap raw material for the production of the next in,, 
vention, the steam pump and the steam engine. The 
difficulties found in the early stages of producing these con¬ 
trivances made men look round for some means of shaping 
working parts accurately, so as to ensure smooth running 
without leakage or jars. So power lathes and machine 
tools came into existence. These in their turn made 
possible the wholesale production of the numbers of parts 
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required by such machinery as power looms and spinning 
frames. The inventor was ready with these, too. Large- 
scale production was thus started in the textile and other 
industries. This meant large quantities of by-products^ 
which furnished raw material for the chemical industry, 
previously conducted on a small scale. And all this time 
each industry was developing its own artisans and technical 
managers, and was making ever wider and more urgent 
appeals to the chemist in his laboratory. Technical educa¬ 
tion was at a Liter stage called in to shorten the old system 
of practical training and to produce, it was hoped, a more 
intelligent type of man. And as the great fabric of 
Western industrialism grew up, there grew with it a spirit 
of financial enterprise. All classes were ready to invest In 
Industrial undertakings, and followed their progress with 
interest. 

In the meantime, what was happening in the East } 
While in Europe the great industrial movement was slowly 
gathering way, India was convulsed with internal struggles. 
No Indian ruler in the eighteenth century had time or 
strength to build up a stable and prosperous commerce over 
a long period or a large area of country. The only power 
that followed this end was a foreign company, which at that 
time formed the sole channel by which Western economic 
ideas could reach India, The East India Company, though 
mainly interested in the export of India's unmanufactored 
products, was never unmindful of the country's Industries, 
which it attempted again and again to improve; and if its 
efforts had no striking success, it must be remembered that 
they were undertaken in very different surroundings and 
with a very different agency from those which rendered 
possible the Industrial development of England and the 
Western countries. These circumstances were a far greater 
handicap than the unfavourable legislation in England about 
which so much has been said. 

Thus, when England was starting her modern industrial 
career, circumstances rendered tt impossible for India to 
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follow her example. When she began to do so, she had 
waited so long that many difficulti^ bad accumulated to 
prevent her from equipping herself with that industrial 
panoply which has already made Western countries so 
formidable and splendid. 

The initial efforts in India were thus made on other lines 
and with other incentives than in Western countries. 
The obvious need for military and administrative pur¬ 
poses, as well as for the export trade of the country, was 
railways; and railways were accordingly built, thereby 
helping to stereotype still further the existing trade con¬ 
ditions, under which India was an exporter of raw materials 
to the country' which ruled her and an importer of manu¬ 
factured ones. These railways imported most of their 
stores, but sec up large and well-equipped shops for repairs. 
They were always staffed with technical men from England 
in the supervisory posts; and though they served as a 
training-ground for a numerous and most useful class of 
Indian artisans, little or no attempt was made, either in the 
railway shops or elsewhere, to produce mechanical engineers 
of the supervisor type. Even of Indian foremen the Indian 
Industrial Commission were able to hear of only one or two 
in railway and other engineering shops, One of these was 
the son or grandson of a skilled artificer who had served 
in the arsenals of Raja Ran)it Singh. But this single 
Instance is enough to show what might have been had 
Indian political conditions in the eighteenth century been a 
tittle more like those enjoyed by England. 

The great textile industries came even before the rail* 
ways. Textile materials existed in abundance on the spot; 
labour was cheap, if not very efficient t the machinery could 
be imported m hhs: there was a ready demand for the 
products; and thus a profitable industry sprang up, living 
like the railways on imported machinery, and getting its 
ordinary repairs done in local shops. 

Other industries were established as time went on; but 
though some of them demanded rather deeper industrial 
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foundations than the railw^a^s or the textile milb. they added 
but little to the real technical equipment of the country, and 
in no way changed the main features of its indtistrtal 
scheme or corrected the vicious bias already imparted to its 
line of progress. 

[I purposely leave out of this brief preliminary picture 
the various efforts made by Government to encourage 
individual industries. They affected the broad lines so 
very little. The first real attempt to systematize tei^hn?na| 
education was not made till the eighties, under the influence 
of the similar movement in England. Though much has 
been said on this subject, it has been on the whole unsuc^ 
cessful till quite recent years, and in any case its practical 
effect in adjusting the distorted spine of industrial India has 
been negligible. The same is true of the efforts made in 
Madras and elsewhere to encourage small agricultural and 
other industries and to produce the class of artisans needed 
to operate them, which have been pursued for too short a 
time, with too fluctuating a policy, and on far too small a 
scale. For these efforts might, if steadily pursued on 
a wide scale over a number of years, make a real difference 
in the industrial equipment of the country. 1 will therefore 
deal with them a little more fully at a later stage.} 

It is perhaps worth while, before passing on to the next 
part of my paper, to hold a post mortem on the hand which 
the Indian Government had to play. Supposing that from 
1830 onwards the Government had deluged the country 
with technical education—then, by the way, almost un¬ 
known in any country in the world—^where w'ould have 
been the living examples of industries to arouse interest ? 
Where the prospect for employment of the educated pupils ? 
For technical education cannot of itself make industries. 
Or, again, supposing the country had been hermetically 
sealed gainst the competition of the already advanced 
industries of the West, and local manufacturers had bee n 
helped by outside expert advice, by Government subsidies, 
or by a duty on exports of raw material ? Does anyone 
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seriously believe thai even with the most thorough pro¬ 
tection against competition, the fundamental industries 
necessary to support a properly balanced fabric could have 
been built up ? Apart from the ejctremely doubtful ques¬ 
tion whether the technical knowledge then existing in 
England would have been enough to ensure the successful 
production in India of steel with Indian coal, does anyone 
seriously contend that the Indian capitalists of the early or 
middle nineteenth century could or would, with any amount 
of Government pressure or assistance, have started and suc¬ 
cessfully run shops for the production of tools or machines ? 
Where would have been the demands for their products ? 
And lastly, where would their capital have come from with¬ 
out railways and an active export trade? 

At a later date, Japan did this very thing, it is true, or 
something very like it; but Japan was neither a subject nor 
a divided nation; she possessed a ruling class whose tradi¬ 
tion was to express their patriotism in every form of self- 
sacrifice ; and it must not be forgotten that a later generation 
inarched to victory over the wrecked fortunes of many of 
the Samurai, who had ruined themselves in one unsuc¬ 
cessful enterprise after another. It may be said that the 
Government might at least have given the people the 
chance to fail. Well, in the first place, the people did not 
want it then nor till long afterwards, when India had been 
thoroughly committed to its present system ; and, in the 
second place, a failure of this kind is exactly the kind of mis* 
take which a foreign Government can least afford to make. 

No, given the then existing data, I cannot honestly see 
any other better result than that which actually emerged; 
and I can imagine several much worse ones. 

So far I have attempted to set before you a rapid cinema 
record of the development of Indian industrial history in 
the ps^t two centuries. I will mow throw on the screen a 
few " close-up ” pictures of one or two of the star features 
of Indian industry as it stands to-day, before attempting my 
forecast of further possible developments. 
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And first of all 1 must say something about Indian labour. 
With few exceptions the Indian industrial worker is still 
essentially drawn from the floating surplus of the land 
labour force. Surplus is the right word \ for although there 
are many square miles of waste land fit for cultivation, and 
although much of the cultivated land is cultivated very in¬ 
adequately, yet the farm labour force is most wastefully 
employed if the yield per worker is considered. Thus the 
output of the land is in some places not enough for the 
workers to live on, and many of them flock from the 
drought-smitten uplands of the Deccan, from the congested 
plains of Behar and the Northern Circars. to the cotton- 
mills of Bombay and the jute-mills of Calcutta, For these 
the life of citj'' and factory exercises as yet none of the 
attraction that draws the English villager to the towns. 
The Indian peasant does not like the expensive city life 
and the confinement and discipline of the factory, and finds 
his way back to the open air and wide fields of his native 
place as soon, and as often, as he can afford to. Usually 
he contrives, at any rate, to pass his declining years there. 
The census reveals how astonishingly low is the proportion 
of elderly persons found in industrial cities like Bombay. 
In the absence, then, of hereditary or even continuous con¬ 
nection with industry, is it surprising that the technical 
skill of Indian mill-workers shows Htde if any improvement, 
and that there is a chronic shortage of industr ial labour ? 

Recruitment is efTected by men known as jobbers or 
sardars, who keep their hold over the men engaged by them 
in the mills, where they themselves are employed. Their 
influence is almost invariably opposed to anything that will 
improve the efficiency or even the physical welfare of the 
workers. Given the real distaste for city life, the ignor¬ 
ance and backwardness of the workers, it is not surprising 
that a special recruiting agency is necessary, and that its 
hold is not easy to relax; but its existence is another 
serious obstacle to the technical improvement of the Indian 
labour force. The housing of factory workers in some of 
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the big cities has been, and still is, very bad, scandalous in 
many cases ; and no doubt this helps to keep Indian labour 
away from the big citiesi. Suitably planned industrial 
colonies, under conditions somewhat more nearly approach¬ 
ing those found in Indian villages, would be correspondingly 
attractive. Owing to the cost of land, such colonies cannot, 
it would seem, be established in urban areas. But really 
substantial efforts are now being put forth to remedy the 
housing scandal In the cities; and definite attempts at 
welfare work are also being made by the employers and by 
outside organizations. 

It must not be supposed that the figures of the account 
are all to the labourer's disadvantage. In the village he is 
usually landless and hopeless, and often a debt-serf. He is 
from the money point of view, in spite of the rise in prices, 
much better off than before the war. The money-order 
remittances sent from the Bombay post offices mainly used 
by mill hands have Increased nearly 150 per cent, in the 
last nine years, But until there is a rather closer resem¬ 
blance than at present exists between his village home and 
the place where he lives when at work, the Indian labourer 
will never reach anything like his possible level of efficiency. 

One branch of Indian labour is, however, somewhat of 
an exception to the foregoing generalizations. The Indian 
engineering artisan is more cosmopolitan and more intelli¬ 
gent by far than tlie textile or mine worker. He is much 
more ready to move from place to place in search of better 
conditions, and has some sense of craftsmanship. A 
Punjabi turner on piece work will gear up his lathe and 
make the chips fly in the effort to earn as much as he can 
by the end of the month, just like a Western workman; 
and there is more brightness and snap in the way orders 
are ^ven and taken in an Indian engineering shop than In 
a mill. In this class of labour we see emerging something 
more like the ideal type of the future. 

1 cannot leave the subject of Indian labour without saying 
a word or two about Indian Trade Unions. Until very 
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recent years Trade Unions were practically limited to 
industries employ!ngf a large proportion of Kuropeans or 
Anglo-Indians; but during the war a number of purely 
Indian Unions sprang up, and under the stimulating con¬ 
ditions of rising prices, labour shortage, and world unrest, 
they made during the years 1918-21 startlingly rapid pro¬ 
gress, Since then there has been under opposite conditions 
a very rapid decline in their numbers and activities. The 
U nions of Ahmadabad, which are organized on the craft 
basis, have stood the adverse conditions best. These 
Unions are, in the absence of educated workmen with ex¬ 
perience as oiganizeis, controlled by outsiders, mostly 
politicians, with no direct interest in labour, I do not see 
what else could be expected Much the same thing 
happened in England in the early days of Trade Unions, 
But there are not wanting signs of a genuine elfort on the 
part both of labour and of its outside organizers to give 
the actual workers a more effective share in the control. 
Things are only at their b^inning. Few of the new 
Unions have any funds worth speaking of; subscriptions 
are not regularly paid r the roll of membership is sketchy. 
Unions spring up when a strike is in view and melt away 
when it is over. But even the little that has been accom¬ 
plished is wonderful to those of us who remember how a 
very few years ago an Indian mill hand would have ded in 
terror from the mere suggestion of a regular subscription 
to a labour fund. More education, a higher standard of 
comfort, a more settled and skilled labour force are all 
necessary preliminaries for the development of Indian 
Trade Unionism. When it comes—^adhere 1 will venture 
to anticipate the second part of my piaper by inserting a 
forecast—I think its basis will be found in a number of 
small local craft Unions, ready to form loose ad hoc com¬ 
binations to deal with emergencies, rather than in "In¬ 
dustry Unions,” including large numbers and controlled by 
elaborate central organizations; it wilt follow, in f act , the 
example of co-operation, where the primary society shows 
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every sign of becoming an organic part of village life, while 
the large central organizations are relatively weak and are 
held together mainly by the efforts of persons outside the 
moveitienL 

My next picture is that of the two great textile industries, 
cotton and jute manufacture. These, as I have said, were 
imported from England holus-bolus, machinery, organixa- 
tton, and all, and plumped down in Bombay and Calcutta, 
where they have multiplied as rapidly as imported creatures 
often do. They have improved very greatly the position 
of the (ndbn cotton and jute farmer; and they have not 
worsened that of the Indian weaver, who undoubtedly con¬ 
sumes a great deal more yarn than he used to. Best of all, 
the cotton-mills have provided decent clothing for millions 
of the poorest classes, who in their absence would not have 
had the wherewithal to cover their bodies. But the weak 
point of the textile mills is that they are exotics; not like a 
living plant drawing material for fresh growth from the soil 
and water of the l^d where it lives ; but a mere window- 
box full of gaudy blooms, which has to be renewed again 
and again from the greenhouse or else it sinks into decay. 
There are no local machinery makers driven by force of 
competition to seek for constant improvements and to 
adapt Western machinery to local conditions. It needed a 
great effort during the war to get even simple fittings like 
pickers and roller-skins made in India, and a still greater 
one to get Indian mill-owners to use them. The textile 
industry has thus failed to become oiganically part of the 
industrial system of India. Even the mere running of the 
milt machinery is largely in non-Indian hands. This is 
entirely so in the Calcutta jute-mills; and in Bombay those 
mills that r^ularly demand a higher price than their 
neighbours for the same make of cloth are those which 
employ a larger proportion of Europeans among their 
technical staff. The shareholders of the Bombay and 
Ahmadabad mills and their non-technica! managers and 
directors are, it is true, almost all Indians, which is so much 
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to the good; but in the jute trade, which demands a much 
wider knowledge of woHd conditions and international 
finance, the directorate, as well as the technical staff, are ail 
European, although a still increasing majority of the mill 
shares are in Indian bauds. 

Mills in India have hitherto been run mainly on coal. 
Coal in I ndia suffers from three disadvantages : it is too 
local, too bad, and too cheap; and there is not really 
enough of it. It occurs usually in thick and fairly depend¬ 
able seams and Is easy to work, though high in ash and in 
phosphorus. The iron ore, on the other hand, exists in 
immense quantities, and is of very good quality and by no 
means high in phosphorus. But being necessarily brought 
into direct contact with the phosphoric coke in the blast 
furnace, it produces a pig*iron which cannot be converted 
into steel by the Bessemer process. Moreover, Indian 
coal generally contains a large admixture of grit, which is 
intimately mixed with the coal, and cannot be washed out 
by the processes hitherto available. Experiments are* 
however, being conducted In India which warrant the hope 
that large quantities of coai hitherto unsuitable for coking 
may be utilized for that purpose in future. 

The cheapness of Indian coal has hitherto prevented the 
introduction of desirable improvements in working, and led 
to the indiscriminate use of different qualities by consumers. 

It is all-important for India to conserve as far as possible 
her supply of metallurgical coke, since it seems probable 
that the estimated coal resources of India are, under present 
conditions, incapable of supplying over a number of years a 
large-scale iron and steel industry. 

It is to be hoped that the new scheme for the finance of 
railway construction will enable the railways to offer an 
adequate and certain supply of waggons; the lack of this 
in the past has been responsible for much of the band*to> 
mouth working and backwardness in Indian coal-mining. 
The falling-off in demand has meantime given a welcome 
moraiorinm, A regular supply of properly graded coat will 
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lead consumers to select the quality best fitted for their 
purpose, and to use it economically, with advantage to them¬ 
selves and to other users* There are other difficulties in 
the way, but lack of time prevents me from dealing with 
them here* 

My last individual picture is that of the iron industry- 
The great efforts made in Madras by Josiah Heath, with 
the liberal aid of the Indian Government, failed owing to 
the fact that a large-scale Iron industry could not be run on 
a basis of the wood fuel locally available. I may say, in 
parenthesis, that this objection does not necessarily apply 
to the mtisting Mysore enterprise, which Is intended to 
produce iron of a special type. At a later stage the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company started operations; and after 
several failures, owing mainly to the unsuitable nature of 
their ore, had come within sight of success, when the 
modern large-scale steel enterprise, for which Indian 
industrial development had been so long vainly lookings 
was at last launched by the enterprise of an Indian citizen 
and with the support of Indian capital. I must not omit 
here 10 mention the great assistance given by the Indian 
Geological Survey—a technical department which has 
owed its practical usefulness to industry to its close touch 
with the industrial needs of the country. But the creation 
of the enterprise would have been impossible without the 
courage and foresight of the late Mr, J, Tata and his heirs’ 
loyal devotion to his ideals. Here was a real attempt to 
supply a steel underpinning to the already built but insecure 
industrial superstructure* But the output of steel in India 
is not as yet on a sufficiently wide scale to admit of the 
production of the special kinds of steel and ferro-alloys that 
are needed to render India in any way self-contained. 
Steel suitable for cutting tools, for springs and for the 
tyres of railway wheels, for instance, all have to be im¬ 
ported. Nor is the scale sufficient to give as yet the raw 
materials for the manufacture of many articles of iron and 
steel which the country requires. For instance, it is out of 
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the question to make parts for the construction of shi^, 
unless they can be produced in great diversity and on a 
large scale \ and for this India has neither the material nor 
the markets. Most important of all, the training of an 
Indian superior technical staff, though earnestly desired 
by the Tata firm, has not as yet succeeded to an extent 
which would warrant any serious replacement of the 
imported staff. 

Though the bright hopes of rapid development which 
characterized the boom period of 1913-19 have somewhat 
faded, yet progress has been made. Plates and sheets are 
being rolled * tinplate manufacture is starting; there is a 
promising manufactory of agricultural machinery on up-to- 
date tines; wire and electric transmission materials are 
being produced, and there are other ventures under way. 
More capital and more confidence are needed; and India 
must show that she can produce more cheaply than outside 
countries, with so many advantages in her favour. That 
she will do so ultimately I have no doubt 

And now it is time to leave the solid ground of history 
and fact and to climb the insecure ladder of prophecy. 1 
will try to deal with the future under two heads: first, the 
directions in which I think development wilt naturally 
occur in the future; and next, what should be the policy 
of GovemmenL 

If the country continues, as I earnestly hope it will, to 
enjoy the benefits of peace and settled government over a 
long period of years, capital is bound to increase at a rate 
which will render a substantial amount available for in¬ 
dustrial investment after providing for the other needs of 
the country. For it Is hardly necessary to insist on the 
fact that India must always be primarily an agricultural 
country, and that industries must always take a secondary 
place in her economic life. But that is no reason why a 
more ready supply of capital should not become available 
for industrial enterprise, to fill up gaps and strengthen 
weak places, and ultimately to ^uip India with an mdustrtal 
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structure small, perhaps, En proportion to the immense size 
or tfae country, but at least well balanced in al] its parts. 
Now, where is the capital to come rrom ? The difficulties 
that have hitherto existed are well known. The people 
are shy of new enterprises. But this attitude is changing. 
In Bengal in 1907, in the Punjab In 1912, and more or 
less all over the country in the post-war boom, people for 
a short time were eager to put their money into industrial 
enterprises. That three such industrial booms could have 
occurred at such short intervals in spite of each preceding 
failure is very significant. And if the results were dis¬ 
couraging, is it not true that the high cost and low interest 
of Government securities, and of the few gilt-edged in¬ 
dustrial undertakings, are in a different way not less 
deterring f for there are not wanting signs that these 
channels of investment are tending to hi! up and that the 
current will ultimately have to flow elsewhere, A more 
extended banking system with more modern facilities for 
the movement of money, such as has been aimed at by 
Government, will help to this end. It will be remembered 
that each of the three industrial bocmis were accompanied 
by the flotation of a number of banks designed to finance 
industries; for those who desired to advance industries at 
any rate saw that the creation of the banking habit among 
the people of the mo/usstl was a necessary preliminary. 
Bui these banks were crudely conceived and ill-managed. 
They invested far too much of their resources in the new 
industries. They were not, in fact, banks, so much as 
mechanisms for raising industrial capital. 1 think, how¬ 
ever, it Is fair to observe that each time the design was a 
little better than the last; and the post-war boom had 
really hard luck in bumping up against the exhaustion of 
the world's spasmodic buying effort that followed. But 
now the extension of banking facilities is taking place as 
an end in itself, not as a system of money-traps to catch 
money for industries. Old-established institutions are 
extending their branches all over the country, and are not 
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at all likely to encourage a mischievous boom in industries 
or in any other form of enterprise. But the mere extett'* 
sion of the banking habit among large of the 

community cannot ^il to add to the money ai^ailable for 
industrial investment; it is, in fact, the main thing needed 
for an advance on sound lines. 

Another factor in future industrial expansion will be 
found in the gradual decentralization of industries. Capi¬ 
talists will be more and more tnflueiiced as time goes on 
by the physical, hnajiciah and political difficulties created by 
the crowding of vast masses of workers into the two great 
seaport towns; and these difficulties will tend to outweigh 
the advantages of Bombay and Calcutta as financing 
centres and of the favourable railway rates hitherto enjoyed 
by them as seaports. Coal and the cost of its transport are 
certain to grow dearer with an increasing demand^ with the 
necessity of more systematic working, and a rise in the low 
vtsiges and low standard of comfort of the miners, the 
most backward class of Indian labour at present. On the 
other hand, the possibilities of transmitting electric current 
for long distances are becoming greater and greater. 
Hydro-electric installations will spring up within two or 
three hundred miles from the Himalayas and from the 
lower mountain chains of the Peninsula, offering power 
at a relatively cheap rate to industries over a wide range 
of country, IvOcal capitalists also will be more ready to 
undertake enterprises in their own immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, where they will be free from the risk and expense 
of producing power, and where labour can be easily recruited 
and be housed cheaply and comfortably under village 
conditions. Urban industrialists will be tempted or com¬ 
pelled by competition to follow their example. A country 
not too well supplied with capital, with an insufficient or ill- 
distributed coal supply and with electric power r^Hy 
available, is, I think, very likely to develop scattered 
groups of relatively small factories lying along the electric 
transmission systems, which will doubtless be paralleled by 
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reads or light railways. This has been markedly the case 
in Italy, where the conditions of India are much more 
nearly approached than in England. Well-to-do land- 
owners, with money in the bank, would be ready enough to 
invest it in a small factory to be erected close to their own 
doors. The existence of these small local works will 
increase the demand for machine pants and tools and 
stimulate the erection of manufacturing rather than repair¬ 
ing shops. This, indeed, is a development so obviously 
profitable that it is sure to come in any case: but the 
existence of a number of small factories that will be content 
to buy less well-finished plant at a lower price will help 
it immensely. The travelling millwright and machinery 
erector will be called for in numbers^ since the small scale 
of these works will not always permit the employment of 
expensive imported engineers. 

The presence of small factories in rural areas will have 
its effect on agricultural methods by popularizing the use of 
cheap machinery and power plant for pumping, grinding, 
and other necessary fanning operations. The process of 
familiarizing the agricultural population with industries will 
thus move in two directions, to the advantage of both 
agriculture and industry. And the extended use of cheap 
agricultural machinery and loots wilt offer a market to the 
Indian manufacturer. 

Practical familiarity with industry will have a social and 
intellectual effect on the educated middle classes. Our old 
reproach against them was that they wouldn't take their 
coats off, wouldn't dirty their hands, wouldn't keep factory 
hours, hated practical work in the shops or technical 
schools, or even a year's apprenticeship after a technical 
course, and looked at it as a nasty experience to be endured 
and then forgotten as soon as possible in the relative ease 
and comfort of office life. But I think that one did them 
an Injustice. If I were to put these Indian boys' thoughts 
into the language of an English public-school boy, they 
would have been something like this: “ These are the 
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sort of thing that feilows in our set simply don't do, you 
know." Their objections were, in fact, social and senti¬ 
mental, rather than physical or intellectual; and when these 
begin to disappear they will do so very rapidly. The 
Indian educated middle classes are not as keen as their 
opposite numbers in the West on making fortunes. But 
they are just as keen as anyone on making enough for 
themselves and their families to live on decently. Given 
the continual economic pressure; given the familiarity with 
industries and the change In the social outlook on industrial 
work; and 3 few successful beginners will draw crowds 
of followers behind them. The process> in fact, has already 
b^un. 1 had occasion In 1913 to enquire as to the number 
of Bengali middle-class youths earning a living in Calcutta 
by factory labour. E could hear of half a dozen only, all 
driven thereto by some e^cceptional misfortune or disgrace. 
In 1917 i saw in a single small factory a couple of dozen 
such lads working under strictly industrial conditions and 
earning decent money by piece work at a lathe, with the 
ultimate idea, perhaps, of qualifying as foremen or managers, 
and this process is continuing. The railway and other 
engineering shops now find plenty of applicants from the 
ranks of the educated middle-class Indians. 

Thus, on the side of finance and supervision 1 think that 
the increasing decentralization of industries will be the 
most important feature of the next epoch. But there will 
be great advances along other lines, some of which will tend 
to accentuate the lopsidedness of Indian industry, and 
others to restore the balance. 

In the first place, as I have already said, the big-scale 
fundamental industries of iron and steel production and the 
manufacture of plates and sheets, tools and machinery, 
is bound to progress. There is a possibility of profit in 
it which cannot but attract foreign if not Indian capital. 
Money is bound to find its level sooner or later, and when 
a channel of profitable investment has been opened, money 
will dow in until that channel is full (and perhaps even for a 
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little longer). I have spoken of the investments of foreign 
capital, hot it must be remembered that an enterprise started 
in a foreign country Is bound to assume sooner or later the 
complexion of the country in which It is planted, or die of 
inanition. Capital and direction alike are gradually taken 
over by the children of the soil. This has been the case 
in many European countries; and though the process has 
been slower in India, where the industrial idea has been 
only slowly assimilated, it cannot be delayed much longer. 
We have seen already how in Calcutta the majority of 
shares in the j'ute-mills — institutions founded originally by 
Dundee capital and maintained as the special preserve of the 
East Coast Scotch—have been bought by Indians; and a 
majority of shareholders usually want representation sooner 
or later in the management. They may be willing to 
recognize that profits are earned by superior directive 
ability, but they will want a director or two to start with, 
and will press for the reception and training in the mills of 
Indian apprentices. Similarly, I feel sure that, whoever 
may start the long-awaited manufacture on a large scale of 
machinery and tools in India, the factories themselves will 
be Indian owned and run after no great number of years. 
That this process is likely to take place at a greatly 
accelerated rate in future is almost certain, in view of the 
changing political conditions. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that anything in the nature of a Government 
concession nowadays involves as a quid pro quo the admis¬ 
sion of more or less Indian capital, and in many cases 
the admission and training of Indian superior technical 
staff. 

I look to see also, though with less confidence, the 
organ lied manufacture of chemical products in India. The 
raw materia] will be available in plenty from the coke ovens, 
the sugar-cane mills, the wood distilleries that are already 
existing or wilt soon come. The possibilities of training the 
requisite number of industrial research chemists who will 
work for relatively low salaries are obvious. But so much 
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43epen6s here on the co-ordination of pro^press, the danger 
of vested interests establishing themselves and turning the 
course of development in the wrong directionj, and the 
initial stages will he so costly and so little fruitful in results, 
that 1 do not see how anything really satisfactory can be 
achieved without some definite and extensive Government 
intervention. 

And the textile industry, like the poor, wQl be always 
with us. The rising standard of comfort among the people 
will lead to a greater demand for finer cloth. India with 
extended irrigation facilities can certainly grow a large area 
of American cotton in the Punjab and elsewhere, and an 
appreciable atnount of Egyptian cotton in Sindh, She has 
also a most promising foreign area of supply near at hand in 
Uganda, and doubtless in Mesopotamia. Even in I9t6 
one or two Bombay mills were spinning counts up to 
eighties from Uganda cotton. The increase in finer 
spinning will make the need for skilled workmen more 
urgent, and doubtless the increasing use of automatic looms 
and other improvements will lend in the same direction. 
Mill owners will thus be forced to aim at amorepermaneni 
and more skilful type of labourer. More attention will be 
paid to industrial training and welfare work, and a premium 
will be put on the establishment of industries in places 
where conditions of life for the workers will be sufficiently 
pleasant to induce them to settle there and bring up their 
children to their own trade. Hereditary employment is, it 
must be remembered, far more natural to India than to 
Lancashire. 

Given the existence of a real engineering industry in 
India, it is reasonable to suppose that circumstances will 
sooner or later give an opening for the manufacture in 
India of some forms of textile machinery. It will be 
interesting to see when this happens how far the inventive 
faculties of Indian engineering designers will rise to the 
occasion. Hitherto one of the reproaches against the 
few existing Indian mechanical engineers and technical 
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industriaUsts has Ejeen that they have invented nothing. I 
think this reproach is peculiarly unfair. In the first place, 
this class is very few in numbers ; in the second, it has not 
been eng^ed in work of the kind that requires or even 
encourages invention. When he is confronted with the 
necessity of manufacturing toots and machinery on a fairly 
large scale in competition with imported articles, we shall 
then sec whether the Indian mechanical engineer will evolve 
improvements designed to cheapen the cost of manufacture 
or increase the usefulness of his productions under Indian 
conditions. 

Last of all, we have to consider what part Government 
is likely to play in the course of this development. Politi¬ 
cally, things have altered a good deal since the Industrial 
Commission wrote its Report. It seems unlikely that the 
Central Government will ever attempt the pioneering of 
large-scale industries, or that the Provincial Governments 
will have the funds or equipment to do so successfully. 
Research will doubtless be actively pursued, as soon as 
financial conditions permit, by all the Governments, and 
side by side therewith the training of industrial chemists to 
deal with the by-products and raw materials of the country. 

As regards protection, I presume that it will tend, as 
elsewhere, to become a political question between con¬ 
sumers who want to buy cheap and manufacturers who want 
to sell dear. The former are at present ignorant and un¬ 
organized. The Tariff Board's enquiries are, at any rate, 
going to teach Indian opinion that there are two sides to 
every question, and that you can seldom protect one of 
your home industries without hurting others. 

At any rate, whatever the policy adopted, it is likely to 
be one of protection against cheaper prices, not against 
higher quality. India, in spite of the claims put forward 
for protection by the steel industrj', ought to be able to 
produce the simpler classes of products more cheaply than 
any Western country; and she is bound to do so, sooner or 
later. 
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But by far the greatest and most useful share that 
Government can take in the task will be the provision of 
suitable craft and technical training, either directly or 
through the industries themselves. Technical training 
cannot make industries, but modern industries progress 
very slowly without it Private enterprise must create the 
demand for the trained man, and Government must see 
that he is forthcoming as he is wanted. In the absence of 
such demand, technical training has languished in the past, 
and its products have been discredited. 

Something more practical could have been done. The 
railway shops in the past were never fully utilized as a 
training-ground for engineers, though they have turned out 
large numbers of very useful artisans. Therailways, perhaps, 
did not take the matter quite seriously enough. Such 
training as they provided was sufficient for the few European 
and Anglo-Indian youths who came forward, lads of very 
moderate education and mostly the sons of men already 
employed as railway subordinates. The theoretical training 
given to the apprentices outside the shops was extremely 
poor, and the practical training inside the shops was rather 
haphazard. To Indian youths the classes were practically 
closed, since the conditions and prospects offered did not 
attract middle-class lads, nor was there, indeed, any effective 
demand by this class until very recent years. This state of 
affairs is in process of being altered, and an effective start 
has been made by at any rate two large railways, the 
Eastern Bengal and the North-Western, whose example 
will doubtless be followed generally. Bui railway-shop 
training, though excellent in its way, is not ideal for all 
branches of mechanital engineering. A beginning has, 
therefore, been made in Calcutta, where a Central Board, 
set up by Government at the instance of some leading 
Calcutta industrialists, European and Indian, co-ordinates 
a number of apprentice classes in the non-railway 
engineering shops, and provides the theoretical training 
required. I hope that for a long time to come industrial 
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Ireining for Indian mechanical engineers will be based on 
the engineering shop. The bias toward theoretical study 
is very strong among Indian niiddle*class youths who are 
unfamiliar, as 1 have already explained, with the idea of 
industry ; and it will for long have to be corrected by 
slightly overweighting the practical side of training. This 
will also have the advantage of weeding out the unsuitable. 
The pupils who pass through these apprenticeships will 
fill the increasing demand for Indian mechanical engineers 
on the railways and in industries generally. 

Not less important than the training of the superior stafl 
will be that of the artisan and craftsman, especially in 
rural areas. This will be taken up along with tljc en¬ 
couragement of the use of machinery In agricultural and 
rural industries on the lines followed for some years past in 
Madras. The use of such machinery will reduce the cost 
of many agricultural operations, will render the employment 
of agricultural labour in some ways less wasteful and in¬ 
efficient than at present, and will extend the cultivation 
of several valuable crops. It will also help greatly to 
familiarize the rural areas with the industrial idea. And as 
one machine after another is successfully introduced by the 
departments of industries, its further commercial develop¬ 
ment, including, of course, its manufacture in India, will 
naturally be taken up by private enterprise. In addition to 
the ^ricultural application of machinery, provincial depart¬ 
ments will take in hand the training of the weaver, the 
carpenter, and the blacksmith. The first is, in spite of all 
that has been said, a very sturdy indigenous plant, and is 
by no means likely to be crushed by mill competition within 
any period that is now in sight. Certain special types of 
cloth for local use, and even for export, can stilt be made 
best and most cheaply on a hand loom, and it is to the 
demand for these and to the now rapidly progressing intro¬ 
duction of the fly-shuttle loom that the Indian hand weaver 
owes his firmly established position. 

In all these lines of activity, Provincial Governments 
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and local authondes are likely to take an increasing Interest. 
The goal in sight Is not too distant, the practical results of 
success are easily apparent, and the cost Is relatively small, 
Rural and agricultural industries can be very well included 
in the system of co-operative finance and organization 
which, in spite of the dlfaculties and losses that it is bound 
to meet from time to time, will in some form, perhaps, that 
we do not at present foresee, exercise In the future a potent 
influence on Indian rural economy. 

To sum up what 1 have said, we may expect to find 
India develop a system of industry that will be, not self- 
sufScing or self-contained—for that is beyond the power of 
any country—but at least symmetrical and well balanced. 
Much was said and written under the stress of war con¬ 
ditions about the necessity for a country being industrially 
complete for fighting purposes. No country can achieve 
this end completely, though India might, perhaps, come 
nearer to It than most countries. The Idea! 1 have in 
mind Is something different. It Is, I think, more practical, 
and will result in a system much more useful under peace 
conditions; It will be useful In war, but it will not depend 
on the war spirit, a spirit you are never likely to find In 
India. What I hope to see is the utilization In the fullest 
and most appropriate way of the resources of the country 
in men and materials, for the benefit, first of the country 
itself, and next of the rest of the world; remembering that 
every nation therein is a member of one economic body, 
and that it is to the advantage of none that another should 
fail to prosper. This is the natural line of development 
towards which India, though she has temporarily under 
the force of circumstances swerved aside, Is bound sooner 
or later to return. 

Just one more word before I close. Some may ask, Will 
not England be a loser by this development ? f am sure, 
on the contrary, that she wul! be a very great gainer. 
Some of our industries will lose; others will benefit; the 
demand will change; but on the whole It will increase very 
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greatly in value. The development of Indian industries 
and the improvement of Endian agriculture will mean a 
great rise in the standard of comfort and efficiency of the 
Indian. England stands to gain immensely by a replace¬ 
ment of the demand for low-quality articles by one for 
those of higher quality. In the skill of her workmen and 
in the production of the really first-rate lies the industrial 
strength of England, not in the wholesale output of cheap 
articles, such as India and other tropical countries have 
been content to buy hitherto. Here British pre-eminence 
is, for so long as we can foresee, almost cverj^where secure. 
Nor can the industrial development of India be accom¬ 
plished without offering for many years to come a vast 
field for the employment of skilled foreign super^'isors. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

.a KEETiNC of thfi East India Association was belt! on Monday, 
December 17, 1933, at the Oixton Hall, Westmiostcr, S.W., at which 
a paper was read by Sir Charles Emesl Low, it.C.I.E., eolitled, “The 
Future Development of Indian Industries." 

Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.c.5.1., occupied the chair, 

and the following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were preent t 
The Right Hon, I^ord Pent land, n.C.S.t., c.c.i.e, Genenl Sir Edmund 
Barrow, c,C.5.]., Sir Patrick Fagan, R.c.[.S,, C.S.I., Sir Francia 

Spring, K.C.t.a., Sir Duncan J. Maepherson, C.I.E., Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
C.I.E., Sir Joseph Henry Slone, ei.s., and Lady Stones Sit William OTeDS 
Clark, Mr. Alexander Porteous, C.I.E., Mr. F. H. Brown, c-l-E-, Mr. 
H, Kelway-Bamber, u.v.Oi, Mr. N. C. ^n, O-b.e., Dr Gtlbctt Slater, Mia 
F. R, Scatcherd, Mr. F. J. P, Richter, Mr F. C Chanoing, Mr. D. E. 
Keatinge, Mr. S. W. Owen, hlr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Major C. W. 
Gilbertson, Mr. E. C. EmersoDj Miss N. Comer, Miss E. Wtleman, 
Miss Sasek, Mr. J. C. Coho, Mr. S. C Bose, Miss M. Sorabji, Mr. 
A. R. Nayyar, Mr. P. C. Gangoly, Mr. L. D. Kochlar, Mr. W. S. Hunt, 
hliss Partridge, Mr. and hire. W. F. Westbrook, Mr. K. T. B. Tressler, 
Mr. j. R. Orton, Dr R. W. Homabrook, Mr. James Sevestre, htisa 
Rosanna Powell, Mrs. Drury, Miss Anna Merton, Mr. Headley Storey, 
Mis. Meyer, Mr. Arnold Lupton, Mr. R. D. Galbraith, Mrs. HaBiday, 
Miss Spence^ and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon, Secretary. 

The CUAtkHAtr; My Lord, ladles and gentlemen, it is somewhere about 
twenty years since t realized Sir Ernest lasw'^s devotion to (Questions 
connected with Indian industries. He was then saturated with the 
difScuUies—and afterwards, 1 am glad to say, gtatiSed with the sticctss— 
of the Nagpur EahibitioD. From that time on Sir Ernest Low has been 
to my knowledge in touch continually with Indian industrial questions. 
Me was afterwards Secretary for the Govemtnent of India in the Commerce 
and Industry Dcpartmetit; and he was a member of the Indian Industrial 
Commission. He was also a member, and afterwards President, of the 
Indian Munitions Board. I know of no ooe who is belter able to give you 
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a weU-balanc^ account Lhe prcs^Dt state of ladlsin indostrial questions \ 
and i know no one lhai you may rely on so safely for a forecast of the 
future. 1 frill now calJ on Sir Ernest Low to read hts paper. (Applause.) 

The paper was then read. 

The Chair£[an : ladies and gentlemen, as one of those who hare spent 
the last seven years in an inteusire study of Indian industrial couditionSp 
1 can fotm some estimate of the amount of work and thought that 
Sir Ernest Low has condensed in hi$ papers 

There are single sentences that 1 recognize as the final and refined 
product of many weeks devoted to the analy^ of blue-books and to the 
discussion of evidence given by esperienced and reliable witnesses before 
the Industrial Commisston. There are sentences which represent also the 
final distillate of painful eiperience in our attempts^ under the compelling 
necessity of war conditionsp lo encourage the manufactUFe In India of 
articles and coaterials that under normal economic influences had hitherto 
been imported regularly from abroad. After all our many vam» and very 
few auccessfulp attempts to change the configuration of India's trade 
by local manufacture, Sir Ernest Low now gives a hopeful—almost an 
Opdniistic—picture of the future, I wish I coiild share his hope. He is 
hut one among the majority of Enghsh officials who have spent their best 
energies in single-miDdeddevotiooastnisteesnf Indians national interests^^^— 
men who, in reliiiquishmg iheir charge, are less anxious about the 
efficiency than the unselfish patriotLsm of those who clamour to be their 
successors. As 1 have said, 1 wish it were possible to share Sir Ernest 
Low*s hope for the near future. We are told that the Indian services will 
now suffer horn depreciation in efficiency—welh efficiency in administra tion 
is not evc^hing, so we can put that aside. We are told that political 
considerations divert administrators from siagle'minded devotion to 
the peopte'^B real needs — even political expediency sometimes has its 
national useSp so let ns pat that aside^ Eut there Ls one consideration 
that cannot despised. Crystallographers will tell you that when there 
is DO tegular arrangement of the molecules in a body, the forces^ pulling 
in innumerable directions, produce an apparently homogeneoiis structure. 
But when the molecules are leguLarly disposed according to an established 
and definite structural bWp they also produce a homogeneous body. The 
resemblance between the two, however, is purely superficial, for one 
is an amqrphous body, whilst the other is a ciyslaJ—stable and secure. 
The molecules in a crystalline body are exactly the same molecules as 
those in the amorphous body, but thm is a conceited directional purpose 
in the crystal and a perfect neutralization of well-meant efibit in the other 
—a state of unstable equilibriuin which facilitates the tegtouping of 
activities around local centres whenever local disturbances occur. There 
is always a danger in applying natural laws to human afiatre, but there is 
an even greater danger in despising the lessons suggested by such analogies. 
Let 1L5 rake one feature among the conditions that are essential for 
industrial development—namelyi the clawificatioo of functions under the 
G^vemmeni of India Act, 1919. Certain activities in which local con¬ 
ditions predominate have h^ Tightly delegated to provincial controi 
Others, like the ports and telegraphs, bdng essentially national in their 
bearings have been retained under the direct administrattve control of the 
Government of India, The provinciil subjects are divided into those 
that are reserved to the socsiUed bureaucratic seetloti of local government 
and oihers that are transferred to the control of popular ministers. 'Fhc 
recent dectioiis show that the word popular^ in some cases is used in 
a technical sense rather than in its etymologic^ meaning. This new 
principle of so-called dyarchy has cotnc under a certain amount of 
crittcism because, and 1 think only becaose* it has * political signiflcactce* 
So for os our present subject goes there ii little deference between the 
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reserved and the transferred conditions. According lo my eipeticnce the 
bureancraiie offick) has alirajs shown a more Inlense provinctal patriotism 
than the elected Minister* In my evidence before the Joint Conimittee 
of Parliament 1 gave reasons for supfiorting the propt^ of the Govern¬ 
ment of India 10 relaini tbe development of indtistries as an aJl-Iftdia 
subject, but when that proposal was ovemikd. 1 wdconied its trwsfer to 
the provincial Minister as a dLslinctively palliative measure* My desiire to 
retain the development of industrial as a central subject had thus nothing 
to do with dyarchy or politics: It was due to the convictions that the 
conditions which afleci modern indusuiea are national, not provinctal. in 
munre—the chief raw materials arc obtained in one pioirinoet the acce^ry 
maUnaEs in another; transport questions inland, as oppe^ to ih^e 
towards the chief ports, remaiii an aUdndia qucstiotij fiscal rcfoi^ that 
henelit an industry in one province must cut across the inter^ts of omeis 
in another province and afleci all consumers alike; the technical prohlems 
on which industries of real value are based can rarely be solved in any one 
Institution or by any specialists that any provincial Govemnient is Likely 
to support^ Provincial Governiaents may encourage handloom waving 
or the mantifacture of toys* but^ without oi^anized research work^ cor-^ 
relating the results of various scienufie specialists and maintained foj 
many years, there will be no real progress towards removing what Sir 
Ernest Low calls the lopsidedness of the Indiao industrial configuration* 
No Provincial Government is going to maincmn the stalF tliat is nec^sary 
for this work* It is not a case of imitating in India what has been done 
elsewhere, for the only feature that one can be absolutely oertoin of is that 
conditions which favour the growth cf technical industries in other countnp 
will not suit India without modification* Differences in raw mterials* m 
labour, and in markets, necessitate the adjustmeni of differences in techni^ 
and commercial methods* When Parlianicnh working aa usual by the 
law of change^ decided in favour of provinoaliziDg the developmcol of 
industries as an administrative subject, 1 attempted to forestall lie injury 
so done by devising some machinery for keeping the Provinci^ Depart- 
ments of Industries in touch with one another. We^ arranged half^yorly 
conferences of the Ministers and Directors of Industries; we established a 
tnonihly clrculiir to enable the Proviucial Departments to know what the 
Others were planning], we published a quarterly journal to let the public 
know what activiues were in progress; and we issued occasional bulletins 
dealing with the more finished results; but economy and other imitative 
forms of expediency have foiled most of these deviccs^—devices to prevent 
the Provinces from drifting aparr^ , . 

And thus I so far as I can see Into the future, there will continue that 
marked deficiency of middle-class ** industries, the class of indost^ 
which is essential for lndia% stability as an etsonomic unitj and for its 
safety from the military standpoint. Protective tariffs, like tonics for the 
convalescent who has a sound constitution, arc useful if taken in medicmal 
doses to tide over limited periods of indisposition; bul^ wi^oul the means 
for developing mdustries on sound tines* resort to UoflTs i$ as dangerous 
and as degeueraiitig as lakmg to drugs* Ten years hence India will dis¬ 
cover that most of the industries which have benefited by protection tariffs 
are those that could live quite well without them. {Hear, hear.) India 
industrially will etlll be, as it now is. a eoutstry of high lights and deep 
shadows. It indudea the highest and youngest mountain range in the 
world side by side with the oldett and most stable pen^lain known to 
physical geographers. I ts two great textile trades flourish side by side 
with complete dependence om the outside world for nine-tenths of its cijril 
as well as its militaiy necessities. Between the social extremes of its 
people there has been hitherto a negligible body of middle-class workers 
such as thiHe who have made England an industrial country* If the agricut-*- 
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turist^s prayers arc smvered, he ha^ to protect his crops hom damag e by 
floods; if not+ he is rriined by famine- ft was to tone down such violent 
contrasts ihjn the Indostrkl Commission worked out a scheme for a well-^ 
balanred development of industries^ having regard to the necegaiires of 
technical tiainiog and scientific research on a basis of primary education, 
with the apread of bioking and the development of healthy condiuen^ of 
labour, len yeara hence thoughUtil pi^Hots in India will tuni over 
the pages of the Commission's Report, and will wonder why they have 
been allowed to become bmied for so long« I r^n share Sir Emest 
Low 5 spirit of hopelalnesa only in one respect: I sdll hope that India will 
not learn her lesson too late- {Hear, hear.) 

Sir ALpa^p Chattertok said that the paper before them dealt with a 
very complex problem, and there were some fketors which would mightily 
indlienee the course of events which had not been discussed; probably they 
were deliberately omitted from conaEderalion by the author. 

He thought Sir Eiiriest Low had done useful service in. the masterly 
^ntrast he had dmwn between the conditions prevalent in India and 
in England during the |Kiiod in which the industrial rcvolutiDn had taken 
place in the latter country. The past had been very unfairly criticized in 
the hgh t of prrsenL knowledge, and as English adminisLratoia and Indian 
industrialists would have to work together for many a year for the develop¬ 
ment of the country It was desirable that the people of India should have 
before them something more nearly resembling the truth than the garbled 
versions which were sedulously propagated as the history of the economic 
relations between India and England. Broadly, the artisans of India had 
benefited by the British connection, but the disappeaiaTicie of a certain 
pictnresqu^ess in the conditions under whkh they worked had been 
magnified into an iTreixievable social disaster^ It wnuld be inieresting to 
dwelop this point at length, but time did not permit, and he would only 
spggttt, by way of illustration, that the goldsmiths^ like the cotton weavers 
mentioned by Sir Ernest Low, had an p&undance of raw material to work 
upon that hardly could have been imagined by their predecessors tn the 
mythical “golden age" which never existed. 

Coming to the question of the future of Indian industries, obviously the 
esiaUishment of a stable currency and the extent to which protective 
tarUTs would be used were factors which would greatly Lullucnce the course 
of events. He thought that at ifae present time India sudered from too 
low an exchange value of the rupee with the resulting high prices both for 
country' produce and sterling remittances- But as Sir Ernest Low had 
avoided this thorny sub^t he would not go oulside the range of the paper 
andmi^jc. He was in favour of assisting industrial development either 
by the impositron of tariffs or the grant of bounties, but he thought that 
India would pay very dearly for its progress unless the policy was framed 
On scientific lines and adiuinistcred by a Board possessed of adequate 
Boicntific knowledge and equipped for this task with a wide range of 
technical and industrial cxpcHence- The dangers India was now eipqsed 
to were serious- Existing vested interests wet* very clamant, and there 
was an almost total kck of informed public opinion to follow intelligently 
the proposals now under inquiry^ 

He entirely agreed with the author as to the exotic character of the 
textile industries; in facl^ he would go a good deal further and ask 
whether any of the modern industnal concerns in India could be resided 
as yet out of t^ nursery stage. The reason of this was the neglect of 
mecboiiiad engineering. The Indian was beginning to recogniae the defect 
in his equipment but os yet he had not grpn headway in remedying 
it- Compeltion in more congenial ways of eornmg a living has driven the 
sons of the middle classes to a limited extent into the workshop and the 
technical ichool, but ii wai for too soon to express an opinion as to what 
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results were likdy to follow. The commercia-l men of Bombay controlJed 
veiy big industrial undertakipp and showed no lack of enterprise^ but they 
were still almost entirdy dependent on foreign tedinologists. One would 
have exj^iected that the wealthy Indian directors of the mills and fkdtories 
In Bombay would have seen that their sons received a thoroughly sotiqd 
engineering education which would fit them to control and e^cpand the 
work already started- He thought, however^ that few did so, and the sons 
when they were keen enOLigh to follow in their fathers* footsteps aliuDSt 
invariably were attracted to the commErrcial side and were content to rely 
upon paid employees to control and manage the works* So long as this 
went on those who were interested in the mateiial progress of India wmild^ 
he thought^ share the less optimistic views of their Chamnan as conipared 
with those set forth by the author of the paper. 

Dr. &LAt:Ea said be would just like to ask onequeatton. in the course 
of the paper the keturer said that an increasing majority of jute mill 
shares were in Indian bands^ When he was in Calcutta and inquired 
abciui that very point, be had been told it was impossible to get the facts, 
and he would be glad to have any authoritative information on that 
question. 

The general problem dealt with in the paper was undoubtedly very 
difficult indeed to deal wjth^ Personally^ he felt very much that before 
any great things were Likdy to be accomplished by Indians, the Indian 
attitude towards life generally would need to be altered. He thought that 
such a change was coming very gradually^ and it was from that changed 
attitude towards life as a whole they might expect a giadual development 
of that intervening dass between those who were trained to think without 
em working with their hands and those who were litoited in their 
activities to manual work^ India wanted a class of people who used boih 
their hands and their brains. There was really little innate racial didercnce 
between the young man in Madras and the average Englishnmni but much 
difference due to social training- In most respects a young Indian boy 
was surprisingly like an English boy^ but with a very different sociaJ 
training; as he grew older the diderences developed. 

Thcrit turaiog to another aspect of the matter, be thought thM Ijord 
Morl^ did a very great injury lo India in stamping in 1911 upon the 
Madr^ Department of Industiies, with the creatiou of whl^ Sir Alfred 
Chatterton was so closely connected ■ while the Madras policy was 
vindicated by the Indian Industrial Com mission^ He also felt that 
even the Madras Hkpartment of ludustries when it look tip certain 
particular industries did not get the fullest educational advantage 
out of them.^ For instauce, when they took over a pencil-making factory 
and turned it into a lucrative concern, they straight away sold it lo a 
private trader, whereas the idea should have been to show the people of 
India how to run a ihorougbly well designed and well administcfed 
businessr and not merely how to make pencils. Under the new Constitu^ 
tion his experience on the Fijiance Committee of the 3 ^ladraa Legislative 
Council made him fear that the Department was in the posidoo of being 
the plaything of political party* although this led rather to money being 
siiujuidcced than loo much stinted, as the party in power regarded the 
Department as being a good electoral card to play- He felt that in many 
mattcfs India was running a serious danger through what had been 
regarded by many exponents of Indian opinion as a too slow development 
of constitutinmil liberty* but what he was rather disposed to think was 
a too rapid deveJoptuent towards so^allcd **democracy" and "self- 
go vomraeui." The lutroducrion of party politics and representative 
gO>'erumeDt was a great social danger in regard to the relations between 
C^verncuent and industry, and the situation was one wMdb he could not 
view without constderabk anxiety* (Hear, hear.) 
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Sir FitASCis SpriNO said that* not having com* pce^red to critici^* 
Sir Em*st Low's very Interesting paperp he feU diiSdent in o^ering a few 
remarks after the LlluminatiQg cotoments on it that bad been made by Sir 
Hiomasi Hollftjad, Sir Alfred Chalterton. and Dr. Gilbert Slater* He 
hoped, however^lhat hia CKtenstve operiencei dining nearly half a cetiStity, 
of Indian Industrial conditions might be accepted as justif^g the few 
and destiltoty remarks that he proposed to ofiTer* He would like to sketch 
briefly the sLoiy of two of his personal friends—one in the lower or labour 
grade, and the oihcr in the higher or direclionaJ gride, of tndustrialisiii— 
as examples to young Indian men of what was open to them, whatever 
their social sUtus. 

The first of th^ was his friend of forty 4 ve years—nowj alasJ latdy 
deceased—Alla Din, bkcksmithp of Kolia Lobiran di, Sealkot, Fuajat^ 
who before his death had had the coveted title Khan Sahib “ confetred 
on bim by the Government. In designating Alla Din as a blacksmith, he 
tneant it Lo be understood that he was a skilled worker in metniat equally 
ready to tackle the making of a mother-Qf-peari-handled penknife as the 
erection of a soo-ton steel girder for a railway bridge. The descendants 
of many gencritiotis of humble metal-workers, hLs people had been gun, 
sword, and shield makers in Sikb times, prior to 1S49. Thei^ under the 
guidance of English engineers, he and hts fellows swarmed out from their 
village, and the latter were now lo be found m numbers in the railway 
worl^hops and wherever iniell^ent manual skill is demanded- In due 
course^ Aik Din, rising, as he told from twopence per day, became 
the moat important directional Endian on the late Mr. F* E. Robinson's 
great cantilever bridge over the Indus at S^ukker^ near which the biggest 
irrigational barrage in the world is now beginning to be made. From 
there he came to help the speaker and other engineers on the structural 
steelwork of one large stnicture after another until ipo6 or ihareabouts, 
when he began contracting with him for the erection of, and did success¬ 
fully erect, some fifteen acres of steel warehouses, as well as some screw- 
pile and other structures for harbour work, at an agreed price per ton. 
Near the end^ during the War, he ran sucoe^ully and well his own SEuall 
factory with about 300 men, making quite a large tonnage of such small 
sted-work as bits, cuib-chaias, stirrups, spear heads, buckles, and mule 
saddles for the tutlilary authorities in Mesopotamia. The speaker's old 
friend was a truly devout Muhammadan and an upright and reliable man^ 
and it may be hoped that his four fine sons, like their father, pmetiod 
men, but unlike him e^lucated on modem lines, may be found following 
in his steps, and cxffliribijting their share to the development of their 
country. 

The second story he wished to tell was that of a friendship not of forty- 
fiv*, but of thirty yean' duration. In or about the year iSgj some 
pressure was brought to bear on the speaker^ by persons of influence, that 
he should accept m an apprentice on a big work he had in hand a young 
tnarit Mr. V. Rangaswamy Alyengar^ son of a weH-knowrii and highly 
respected Judge of the Madras High Court. Thinking it unlikely 
dial the sou of a Brahmin lawyer would take kindly to practical outdoor 
work^ the speaker at first refused lo have hitn; but* later, consented on 
learning that the young man, Tuslsting the pereuasion* of hts family to 
enter the l^al profesriod, had passed through the Madras Engineering 
College—of which Mr. (now Sir Alfred) Cbatierton was then Engineering 
Professor—and bad gone ihrough a practical course In a railway workshop. 
That, when accepted by the speaker as an assistant, he proved an in- 
tdligent^ keftn, and useful qm may be guessed from the fact that, later ou, 
he became the Chief Engtoeer of Mysore, a native State with thirteen 
miHiofi EKipulatian. [Sir Alfred Chatterton : Now Director of IndustrieSi 
Mysore.] This example proves that even from the ”politically minded'" 
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classes ibcre may be eroivcd captams of industry, under suitable con¬ 
ditions and traioing. Tt may be difficult for stay at-home Enflishtnen to 
realize why such should nef be the case. But “ E!asC is East," and the 
ifiBuence of the hereditaiy idea and of caste environment is tremendous, 
and it takes an encepiionably self-reliant young man to break away 
from its 

Notfrithstandmg the weU-toQTiTi dislike and contempt of the 

small geotlefolks—of Bengal of atiyibing savouring of manual 
industry^ involviog the eachmge of the black alpaca coat for a blue 
dungaree overall and thefptintam pen for a spanner and ebi'^seh this very 
cUs3p and the literary clasSp were to be founds io growing numbers year by 
year, coming to the Seebpore and other industrial colleges to be tatight the 
use of ihcif handS( to make and read a drawing-^ and to learn some¬ 
thing of the principles mvolved in structural work. A considerable and 
growing nnniher of these young men find adeiquately remunerative careers 
in vorkshopsj coalbeldap tuillSi and factonesp as well as in municipal water- 
worksp on the river steamerSp and so on. Men of a similar class, though 
not nearly in the ntimbers desired, come for instruction in pure and 
applied chemistry and electricity to the todiaii institute of Science, 
Bangalore. So ^ as it goes^ all this Is to the good; the outlook is 
improving surely if slowlyt and the prospects of obtaining the necessary 
directional supervisioti of industrial entcTprise arc becoming better as the 
years go on» But the young man who comes hum a cultured Indian 
family has to Bght against sons of hereditary prejudices if he wisbfi lo 
lake a share in the actual miking of wealth instead of attracting sotne of it 
to himself witbi for bis tools, tongue, pen, and paper. 

Many of India's industrial wants consisted of small thfnpi though com- 
parativclf large in quantity^ quite capable of being taken op by srnall 
Indian capitalists. Thus there wa^ the lead-pencil industry* the miking 
of papeci the rolliug of steel bats of small section, and so on* Indeed it 
was prol^bly little known that quite the largest use for small l^r iroa and 
steel in India waa for the universal bulJock-cart tyres and axles and for 
buUcx^ shoes^ With a little more enterprise^ some more practical know- 
ledgCt and a great deal more of mutual confidence^ small faciories might 
be expected to spring up, all over the countryi for the making of InnunieT- 
able things for which money must now go away to Belgiump Germany, and 
Japan, As examples of work of a higher class they had the Cossipore 
shell factory, wherCj under European supervision, first-class work was turned 
out The speaker had been told that the Icbapore rifte factory had not 
been equally successful [Sir T* HottaNO: It baa proved a great 
succeffi.]" The speaker was very glad of Sir Thomas H oi laud's 
correction because he could never see why that factory should have 
failed* 

Miss M. SoRABji said that the great mistake in the past had been that 
education in the schools and colleges had been far too literary. 

If the people of India were taught to value and undeistand the benefits 
to be gained from training in handicrafts and industries, and if strong 
public opinion could be created upon the subject, the material progress 
and prosperity of the country wouldj undoubtedly, be greatly ad^unced, 
but {as had already been said) their attitude lowards life would have to be 
entirely changed. 

Personallyp she would regard it as a very grave loss to India were her 
gcnitis for religion to disappear. It was her greatest asset, and if robbed 
of that she would be robbed of her most priceless treasure. But^ if India 
must live and prosper—as she must—in a nmima/woild^ her people must 
Icam that it is indeed an honourable thing to work with the baiids. 

If more of her sons would give up thinking of the law and literary pro¬ 
fessions and go in for industrial and technical cueers it would be for the 
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good of Indht tmt abo^c all, and bejond aJlp she must pra^tve that 
splnttial instinct which wm her noblesE heriug*. (Hear^ hear.) 

Mr. tL Kelway-BAMBER said that as a former Superimendent oi 
Roiling Slock on the East Indian Railway he had beeo much impressed 
with the skill and capacity of workmen drawn from most of the Provinces 
in India He had also dways recognised the importance of providing a 
suitable training for candidates for the higher pasta on railways^ and so 
long ago a? igoSr with the approval of the Bcaard of Direstors, had in- 
sticuled in the workshops of the Carriage and Waggon Department of 
the East Indian Railway at lillooah a scheme for training the sons of 
Indian gentlemen under precisely the same conditions as those applying 
to English pupils and apprentices on Bridsh railways. 

The scheme, which made provision for fifty youths, was attended with 
much success. It has since been exiended, and has been taken np on 
other Indian railwmys. 

Many youths thus gained were coming to this country for further 
technical experience under British railway condlUons^ and also to sup¬ 
plement their theoretical training in the Universities. Quite u numfe 
of these UwJs had been under the speaker's pergonal supervision They 
had shown great interest tit their work, were well behaved, ani indeed, 
often set a good example to Bntisb youths training under the same con¬ 
ditions. He rcahied that there were many difdculties in the paths of 
young Indian gentlemen coming to this country for trainings some of 
Them were very lonelyand had not, perhaps, the opportunity of meeting 
the right people- In the north of England they bad done their best to 
help them in every way, and he felt it his duty to come to that meeting and 
to say that they were worthy of every encouragemenL 

He regretted to hear that prospects of Indian industrkl developments 
were not at the moment very ho^ul, but whatever the difficulties might 
be, horn a commercial or hnancial standpoint, he had every confidence 
rhat, given fair, hrm, and sympathetic treatment^ Indians, whether as 
workmen or superior officers, would In lime satisCactoiily meet any demand 
made upon them^ 

The liECTUftERj in reply, said that he wag one of those old-ikshioned 
people who thought that the retired Indian dvilkii ought to keep himself 
alofrf flam politics, and in the paper he had tried to do so. The poUtidan's 
powers for evil were limited, Ixcause he could not in the long run interfere 
with natural development and with economic forces. 

With regard to the query as to the number of shares held by Indiaiis in 
the jute mills raised by Dr« Stater, who said that when he asked he was 
told that inquiries were inconclusive, he would like to say that when he 
asked the same question the reply was quite diBerenL The original 
inquiries indimed that rather more than 50 per cent, of the shares were 
held by Indians, but later it was found to be about 60 ^ cent He had 
quite receutly been assured by a competcBt authority that the same 
process was still steadily going 

With regard to Sir Francis Spring's comment as to the possibilltlefl of 
industry in regard to such things as bullock shoes, etc.p it wsa typical of a 
lot of small l^dy articles which could be manuficlured on a small scale, 
and was by no means to be despi&cd. But he hoped that they might 
sooner pr later be able to start Lndustiies that would do away with the 
bullock cart altogether. 

He had been very much interested to hear the remarks made by the 
gentleman who came from the north of Ejigland about Irudian apprentice 
students tn England A lot had been said about their being idle wd 
getting into trouble ^ but he would like to ask what sort of a showing 
a young English lad would make if he were sent out to Indiat say, at the 
age of nineteen, with plenty of money, and in a po&idon to attend or not 
attend at the works as he pleased. (Hear, hear.) 
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Id ^OdclustDii, he would like to say khat, whatcirer political ideals 
actuated Ea^Land or liidia^ it was clear tbal; this coiidtiy could not afford 
to have India rurnilng along on the low, d^germis tevd that she was 
doing at present li they couM only raise India up to a decent 
mdmtnal level, she would be a much better customer than was even 
Germany in the year 1 4. It was a serious thing for this country to 
have 1 q^ for the time her Continental markets;, but there was i>o reason 
why with proper nrgani^tion in India the tropical markets of the world 
should not l>Kome as important to England as the European cnaiketB bad 
been in the posti and even more so when one considered their enormous 
siae and their population (Hear, bear.) 

The Hon< Sl&CRETAav proposed a hearty vote ol thanks to the Lectuicf 
and Chairmnn. 

The Chairman repliedi and the praceediDgs tenninated. 

Mr, Alfred DicKimoUt Engineer, writes from Birmmgbam : 

Dear StRi—From 190 ^ 1^ ^9^7 ^ investigating the possibility 
of developing the Western Chau for the getieraiion of electric^ eneigy 
and in the construction of the Tata hydro-ele-ciric system^ 

Duiing this period I was brought inio close persona] touch with the 
best business brains in India, and 1 took the opportunity of making a close 
study of the industrial resources of that country^ 

1 meation this simply to show tbat any opinions t hare fotined were 
not founded, as is often the case, on a throe weeks^ visit to India. 

As 1 have not had an advance copy of the paper, it is impossible 
to express an opinion thereon i therefore, I can only state my views m 
general terms. 

One of the very essentials in the development of industry in India, 
or in any other counlryi is cheap power. 

Cheap power is, of course^ a relative term, and is of more importance 
to some indtistries than to others. 

WTiat is cheap power to a producer of teitiles, or to a mechanical 
workshop^ might be a prohibitive cost to many other iDdustries^ such as 
the manufacture of aluminium and the smelting of iron or steel in electric 
fttmaces, hut there are such enormous resources of water-power In India 
that power could be generated and sold at such a low price as to justify its 
use for producing electrically from the abundance of raw maieriai in India 
alumininni, iron, steel, electro chemicals^ and many other commodities. 

For some time I have been endeavouring to induce manufacturers in 
this country of tome of the above commoditiei to establish works in India 
for their manufacture. 

From these discussions 1 cannot help feeling that the natural resources 
of India axe not Only little understood, but that an appreckiion of the in¬ 
ternal possibilities of a rapid industrial development Is very smalL 

Most of the manufactuters think of India as a country in which to 
hunt tigers, but a few of them are beginning to realise that iron and steAl 
are pctually manufjctured there- 

The sooner there is a full appreciation of the mineraJ resources of 
India, and that India b a part of the British EmpiTe, the beuer it will he 
for the general advanE^ement of the whole of the Empire. 

The process of indusurial development in India must be one of evo¬ 
lution, and my view li that if manu 4 cturers and financiers in this country 
would only revise that by a combination wi^h the Indian most of the raw 
material necessary for the various iKunufactures can be produced in India 
and turned into finished articles by the more skilled workmen in this 
country it would be a good thing. 
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**INDIANS WORKING CLASSES" 

1 HAVE read Mr. K. C- Chowdliiy's tdtcresting paper on “Indies 
^Vorkirig Classes and their Problems." Mr. Chowdhry is an edu(::at«i 
Bengali, and no dpiibt owes all his education to Western training. He 
poses as a champion of Indian labour^ and from his description of tbe 
conditions of native labour throughout Ind^a one could quite jnstifiablj? 
draw the condusioii that the employers of labour in that country, both 
native and European, are slave-drivers of the worst description. 

I propose to lahe the wioits classes of labour in the order in whidi he 
deals with them^ 

Let us take the Bombay cotton mills. Mr. Chowdhry gives the intercit- 
ing informatiem that more than 90 per cent of the shareholders are 
Indian. Here, at all events, the charge cannot be laid that native labour 
is being eaploiled by the Westerner for the beneht of English shareholders* 
ITie conditloQi under which the operatives in the Bombay cotton mills 
work lie in the hands of the Indiani themselves.* This, of course* is not 
an answer to the general charge that i^ative workmen are underpaid and 
overworked, but it does suggest that Mr. Chowdhry should make au efToit 
to educate his owo people before going farther ahcld. 

The following expresses the views of one who is well qualihed to speak 
on the subject of tea-esUte manage men t: 

*^The esodus of tca-gaiden Labour from the Chargola Valley was the 
result of the activities of political agitators who induced the workers to leave 
their work and then left them stranded* No provision was made for their 
return to ibeir homes, and even tf they had got home there was nothing 
for them to do when they got there^ Many of them died as the result of 
an outbreak of cholera^ and buL for the assistance rendered by Government 
the disaster might have been tnuch worse. Many of the coolies evcutually 
found their way back to the gardens, where they have settled down quite 
happily. The whole business was not the result of any desifc to bctt4!f the 
lot of the cocUm, but was a blow aimed at EurDpean entfirprise end was 
purely political in its aim. The European tea-garden manageri recognii^lng 
the value of a contented labour force, treats his coolies with every eoO' 
sldcratiou, and I believe that the tea-garden coolies on the whole are 
perfectly contented, and are much better off than they would be in their 
own country. Many of them uiker working a term on a tea garden isettfc 
down on waste lands outside the garden boundaries arid become cultivators 
on their own account. Their statutory wages ou the garden are for a 
task which can be aocomplished in a few hours and can l^ largely supple^ 
rnented by working on extra tasks. It is wroug Id my opinion to suggest 
that coolies prefer Indian gardens to European gardens. That has not 
been my eaperieoce. For one thing, the coolie is not alwap sure of his 
wages on the Indian proprietor's garden, which is aot always managed on 
commercial lines. I am glad that Mr. Chowdhry [udmlti i^t the garden 
coolie receives many beuefits in addition to his wages, such as free housiog, 
mediad attendance, cheap rtcc and cloi^ng, gmnts of land for cultivation, 
etc.t which he b wzt4. within the mark in ^uing at Ks. 1 per month.^' 

Regarding the above statement it might be pertinent to Inquire what 
the tea-gaideo worker ladcs^ seeing that he geu free bousing, free medical 

* I think k will be found that the coDditions uodei which the Bombay 
cotton-mill operative works, imder Indiao ccmtroh are infinitely worse than 
those obtaiuing udder Eumpeati control 




aLteiidancei cbeap food, cheap cloihipg, and free land lo cuJtimte, in 
addition lo his pay for a few hours daily on a light task. Mf. Chowdbry 
properly explains that the tea-garden worleers are drawn from what he is 
plea^ to describe as ^^ tuckward (Sonthals, Bhila^ and £10:1 ilar 

^cmi-aborigina] commanities). When it is explained to the Westerner 
who baj oevEt travelled to the Orient that these tribes ia thdr native state 
are little removed from savageSp that the ^nthal is a bom hunter and 
lives by his tx>w and arrow^ it will be seen how precnaturc it is to suggest 
anything In the shape of trade unions on the lines adopted by a dvtUred 
CDininunity. As a matter of fact, the great difSctdty in dealing with ail 
native labour is to see that the payments made really reach the worker, 
and that be is not unsmipulously exploited by the educated Indian^ The 
Bengali is one of the worst o&^ndm m this respect, and Mr. Chowdhry, 
who ought to know his own ffatemity if his Western edujcationi has not 
blunted his knowledge of his own gommunityt must be weU aware of this 
simple irutK The Indian worker may in some few cases require protec* 
don from his European emptoyer, but the need for protecdon U infinitely 
greater in respect of his own countrymen partly or whohy educated. 

Ad auihoiity on jute miU managemenc writes as follows: 

" I believe the system of shifts is preferred by the labour in jute mills; 
at all events^ 1 have known strikes to have resulted from a snggeatian on 
the part of the employera to revert to the single shift system. A number 
of mills are now working on the ^ngle shift system, and this system 
would befieve, he more geoetftlly adopted If it were not for the objections 
on the part of the worker. The mills are at present working short time—^ 
not from choice on the part of the omployersp but because they are forced 
to do so by trade depression. It is obviously better to work a mill short 
time than lo close down altogether. To ease the lot of th* workers the 
employers pay them a or food allowance tn respect of the days 

there ts no work- This does not connote any lack of consideration on 
the part of the employers," 

As regards labour at the mines, the writer had loug experience of the 
conditions at the rndian collieries in Bengal, r Chowdhry states : 

the firet pltieeii the peculiar nature of underground work^ espedatly 
in a uoplcal country like India—vix., absence of %ht and ventilation, 
dampness^ the inhalation of noxious fumes coming ftom the kerosene of 
the miner's lamp,, the heavier aEtnospheric pressure in the tomes—all these 
tell on the health and mind of Indian miners of bolh sexes much more 
than oci those of the underground workers in uon^tiopical countries + , 

It would difficult to pen 4 greater diitonion of the real facts. Coab 
mining conditions in India compare very favpuiably with mining condi' 
tiotis in any other part of the world- The seams are thicks anything from 
6 feet lo 7® feet, the angle of inclfnatiqn is in jilitnost all cases easy, and 
the seams are at no great depth. In fact the Indian coal seams appear to 
have been depicted by nature specially to suit primitive native labour. 
The atmosphere in the Indian pits is wonderfully good in aJl well managed 
mines—the temperature cooler in the hot weather than the soTface 
terufKtatujie, and warmer underground during the winter months. It ii 
pfsatblfi that Mr. Chowdhrj" may bare obtained hU expenence frotn 
inspection of a aative-owaed collie^. Most of the opposition to necessary 
and carefuUy thought out mining regulations basin the past come from the 
native colliery proprietor. Medical statistics will show that in point of 
health the coUie^ population will compare ^voumbly with any comtnumty 
in India. In this respect a parallel may be found in the health statistics 
of the c<^kery districts in the United Kingdom. Coal mining is 
tecognUed as a healthy occupatioa^ esdoding the risks inseparable from 




miaing cperatk>ns. Tlie risks ruA by tbe IndUia miner ire ininitesimil 
compared with the British worker^ Gis is nol commoa id Indian seamSf 
ind accidents which have happened in the past hive been due mainly 
to fauliy maiufcment- 

The curse of the cool helds Uea in the disastrous epidemics which 
innuohf take a heavy toU from these districts, and these epidemics 
Invariably have their origin in a contaminated water supply^ Large sums 
of money have been spent by the principal colliery owners m the 
endeavour to provide a Altered water supply to the workers, but the 
Ignomncc of the native worker^ his superstition, and his adherence io 
tradition and custom too often nullify every e^ort made to preserre him 
from the ravages of cholerst smallpoKi and other diseases of dirt and care¬ 
less living, ^iany instances couid be dted of the colliery worker preferring 
the green sUmc of an Indian tank (pond) to a piped and ilcered water 
supply- 

Mr. Chowdhry is correct when he says that the native miner is addicted 
to drink. In this respect there is a remsfltable similarity between him and 
his Western confrere, 'fhese scmi-barharoiu native tribes insbt on having 
their own particular cordial or toddy.The Government of India 
recognise this insistence and take particular care to see that the dnok is 
pure and unadulterated^ Perhaps one of these days Mr. Chowdhry will 
bend hii energies in the direction of a campaign m support of native 
Prohibition, He will be able to count on the support of every European 
10 the country* 

The Indian miner is now making so- much motley that he refuses to work 
more than three or four days a week. It is true that he does not save 
this money. He spends most of it in drinks but if the price of native 
liquor were still further raised by a paternal Governmetit, might this not be 
taken as a grievance and an unnecessary suppresston of native idiosyn¬ 
crasies ? Mr. Chowdhry deplores the absence of a home life for the 
Indian miner, due, he allegeSf to the wife accompanying her husbattd 
underground. Has Mr. Chowdhiy ever suggested to an individual SonthaJ 
the desirabdity of his leaving his wife above ground T It is clear that the 
Oise is not complete until we have the ionthal husband's views on the 
subject- 

In this connect ion it k interesting to note that the question qf the 
employment of women in mined has recently been the subject of an 
exhaustive inquiry conducied through the agency of the Mining Associa¬ 
tion in Calcutta, The following is an extract fr-otn n letter addressed to 
the Government of Bengal by the Secretary of the Indian Mining Assoda- 
lion, dated October 19^ 

" There have been developments recently which afleci the position and 
indicate that k would not be wise to force the pace unduly. Hitherto no 
effort haa been made to ascertain the feeling of the labourcnt themselves 
on the queitioo, the discussion, so far as the indusiry is concerned^ 
having so far been limited to employera. In view of the importance of the 
matier to the labourers themselves it seemed expedient :o make some 
inquiry as to how they regarded the proposed prohibition of the 
employment of women undergroundt and for this purpose series of 
simple questions were prepared on which colliery managers were asked to 
obtain the views of their employees. The result of these references to the 
labouren is very striking. Some forty sets of answers have been collected, 
these having b^n given by aevem] hundml representative employees in 
the different collieries. It appears that the labourers are not generally 
aware yet that after July 1934* the employmeitt of children in the mines 
will cease ^ only a few of Lhem have hcaid of Similariy only a few 
know ihat there is a possibility of the employment of women underground 
being prohibited* and the great majority are opposed to such probibition, 
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wbtit thDS« who Agree mlh it us-ttalLy qiialily their agreetnent timkjng it 
qx^nditiqDaJ en Ad increAse id rates. The iromea especially are aiarmedi 
add m^tkf of them state that they wOl starve if they are not allowed to workt 
paniculaily those who are widows or unmarried and are thus dependeot os 
what they can earn. The work done by the women is the canyiing of the 
coal cut by the men and the loading of it Into tubs, and the men clearly view 
with dlssatisfkction ibe possibility of their luiving to do this work thenudves^ 
SomCi indeed I stale that they will not wort under the new conditioos, or 
that they will work only on the surface; or only if their wages are donbled^ 
Answering the queatioD if they are satished to have their wives working 
with them, the men are practically unatiimous in saying they aie» 
Similaily^ the women are practicaLly unaninaous that they are satiBhed; 
our of replies representing several hundreds of womeOp only twelv^e being 
in the negative. In several oases comments ate made such as, ' It is 
Itelter than surface work, as there is neither min nor cold^; add * We 
cannot get other work in this district^ and also won't get so much pay^' 
'Fhere ss^ on the part of both men and womeiip a strong and dehnite 
opposition to any change in the conditions; and it is quite clear that, if 
the working of women tindcrground is ptohihited in the near future, there 
will be great difllicnlty to persuading the men to go down. Some say they 
will go back to their villages, or take some work where their wives can 
work with them ; and in many casea^ where willingnesi to work h slated^ 
this is made condiliotul on a consideiable increase in wages/" 

The Mining AGsodation incline to the opinion that the time must come 
when Che employment of women in mines should be prohibited, but only 
after a fLill reconsideration of the subject as to the date hoiu which the 
employment of women should cease. 

The following note has been banded to me by a high ofhdal of the East 
Indian Railway t 

^ 1 TCtum you proof copy Of Mrp KLp Ray Cbowdhiy's paper On 
* India's VVorkiug Qasses and their Problems'; and 1 undeist.md you 
wish me to remark on the statement that Anglo-Indians am given 
exceptional treatments and that the European aupedors foster baneful 
ideas of their race superiority over the native, and that it was this fcdirig 
which led to the assault on the native Bremen at TundLa. 

My answer to the Am part of this statement is an emphatic denial on 
the part of the East Indian Railway^ No appointments ate res^irved 
exclusively for Anglo Indians—I suppose the term is used in the widest 
sens^ including Europeans appoint^ both In India and England^—and so 
fiT from this being the case^ the railway administrators have been doing 
everything possible to train Indians in the diHetent deportments of raiLway 
work to ht them for superior appointments. 

Aa a matter of fact, we have now got thirty^seven Indians holding 
responsible posts in the supervising grades of the superior CBtablishment;; 
and them is no teasoti why any of these men should not rise to the top of 
the ladder, provided ihey show the necessary capacity and administrative 
ability for such a position. 

“VTith regard to the statement made that it was the spirit (of self- 
respect) among the Indians which caused the strike^ tf he means to imply 
that the strike was caused by a resentment agalnit the spirit of race 
BUperiority, which he alleges existed, 1 have no hesitation in again replying 
with an emp^tic denial. The strike was without any douh^ cans^ by 
the machinations of the emissaries of the non-co oi^erative agitators^ who 
wdnt about in the most opp way among the railway staf for the avowed 
purpose of crating a spirit of hatred, and in consequence a strike. The 
incident of the assault on the fireman at Tundia was an obvious pretext, 
itid it may be doubted whether the fireman was in fact really assaulted." 
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As regvds the emptojrnient oT l^scais on bosid Bntiih steamers, it is 

hardly to go into this nuttcj- in detail ADyone re^dent In the 

United Kingdom h at liberty to study the subject far himself first hand, 
by Tjaiting any of the piiticipal British ports and interviewing the men 
themselves. Lascars are well cared for, and arc a paiticuUrly happy class, 
willing and obliging^ 

It may be asked, What has the British Government in India done to 
protect the native watker? The answer lies in the immerom Factory 
Acts, Mines Iwegislaiion, I-abour Recniidng Acta, and a host of other 
enactments on the Indian Statnle Book. Many of these stattites are 
sound i a few, btroduced by pressure brought to bear by powerful com¬ 
peting interests in the United Kingdomp make the i^k of tbe employer of 
Indian labour full of difficulty, and in many oases are directly opposed 
to the interests of the Indian bxmselff run counter to his habits and 
oustomB, and are in consequence calculated to defeat the very objects 
which ibey were ostensibly framed. Nor is this legislation recenu Most 
of the Acts go back for at a quarter of m century—long before the 
native political agitator was dreamt of I 

There is a wide distitictioa between the worker of the Bast and his con¬ 
frere of the West The unit of labour in the East is ihe family—in the 
Weat^ the individual. It is a common sight to-day in any town la India lo 
vmteh the native bricklayer place the bricks in position which his wife or 
another coolie woman has earned up to him. On the tea gardeni and 
at the collieries whole Emilies apply for work. And white no doubt 
the ideal to be atttied at is the excludon of women and children from 
arduous t^sks^ the process must nE;ceBsarily be a slow one^ and must be 
eFcctcd with the co-operation and assent of the Indian male worker him- 
flcir. Education will in time eJTect vast changes in India, It is doing so 
to-day* The political agitator is one of the unhappy results of too intensive 
a course of education. Shallow draughts of the Pierian Spring have in^ 
toxica ted ihe brains of many of India's would-be regeneiatorst but it 
would be not only charitable but true to regard this merely as a phase tn 
the evolutionary tide of knowledge. Mr. CbowdhEy^a edbrts ou beh alf of the 
Indian workera are not very inspiring if we are to judge him by the address 
to which this is a reply« His siatemeutA are made up of half-truths bearing 
the impress of thinly veiled ma]cro 1 ciio& This attitude is not calculated 
to promote the true Tnlcrests of the Indian workert and will certainly make 
the self-imposed task of the Britiih Ra; iubnilcly more difficulL 

H. H. Macuou. 

5 , 

[The expre^ion of divergent views is always welcome* I believe^ how* 
eveq that Mr. Chowdhry ^who has left for India) had no intention of 
atu^iog European employeim in p^cular. On the contrary* he admitted 
to me that the whole movement in favour of labour was inspired by 
European ideas.^S. P. RrcE, Ss^rfiarj^ jkaxi Isdta 


" INDIAN PRISONS AND THE INDIAN PRISON COMMITTEE " 

As Sir Alexander Cardew did not in bis reply refer to my question about 
tenure in Indian jails, I oughi^ ]whaps, to explain that it was based on 
frequently repeated complainta in “ Voung India," specially that of 
September aotb last, as to specific cases of real lorHEre. Sir Alexander 
assures me that the Commission had no evidunoe of any real brutalities, 
and k is difficult to believe that they could occur nowadays: but surely 
such publk allegations should be thoroughly sifted, and due notice of 
them taken If unfounded J, B. PEKSrifCTOif. 



THE OPIUM QUESTION AND AMERICA 
Bv John Campbell, c.s,i. 

The rapid exteosion in America of the abuse of drugs has 
attracted attention to this important social problem ; and 
the Amencan Press has, during the past nine months or so, 
devoted a very large amount of space to discussions dealing 
■with all aspects of the question. In general, these discus¬ 
sions indicate an honest desire to get at the facts of the 
case, to find out exactly the nature and extent of the evil, and 
to devise the best means of combating it. But unfortu¬ 
nately the whole of the American Press has not approached 
the subject m this manner; there can be no doubt that in 
some cases the social and humanitarian aspects of the 
question have been entirely subordinated to other considera¬ 
tions ; the discussions have been given, quite gratuitously, 
a strong political bias ; and not Infrequently it is only too 
obvious that the intention has been, not to aid in the solu¬ 
tion of an urgent and important problem, but to broadcast 
statements which are usually inaccurate—and are often 
grotesquely so—with the object of vilifying England and 
India. These statements are, in general, so damaging, so 
obviously false, and so readily susceptible of disproof, that 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they have been 
deliberately made with the sole object of wakit^ a 
Strong popular feeling against the Governments of Great 
Britain and India. One of the largest New York papers 
charged India with producing over 600,000 tons of 
opium each year, “with which to drug the world": the 
actual prxjduction of British India ranges about 800 tons. 
This section of the American Press holds India directly and 
immediately responsible for the production of the npium 
from which the morphine and heroin used by drug addicts 
in America is made: as a matter of fact no Indian opium 
goes now, or has ever gone, to America. 

In view of this campaign of misrepresentation, it is of 
primary importance to state the essential facts of the 
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problem as clearly and concisely as possible. These facts 
arc: (i,) India does not export opium to America, nor has 
she ever done so. (u.) India does not export opium to 
countries on the American continent in. any but the most 
t rift i ng qu ant i ties, and at very i treguiar i ntervals. (i ii.) T h e 
laws in force in America are so drawn that Indian opium is 
now, and has for many years been, excluded from America, 
inasmuch as it contains less than the prescribed percentage 
of morphine, (iv,) India does not export opium to 
England, or to any other country, for eventual re-export to 
the American continent; and no Indian opium does in fact 
hnd its way to America by any channel whatsoever, except 
possibly such trlBlng quantities as may be smuggled by the 
crews ofships trading between Far Eastern ports and ports 
in the United States, (v,) India does not now, nor has she 
at any time, exported dangerous drugs such as morphia, 
heroin, cocaine, etc., to America, either directly or 
indirectly. All these statements are readily veritable. 
It follows from them that India cannot be regarded as in 
any sense a source of supply of opium, or of dangerous 
drugs, either for Intimate use or for abuse in America, 
But the facts stated above, cogent as they are, do not give 
a complete presentation of the position ; nor do they bring 
out adequately the more comprehensive safeguards which 
1 ndia has created, 

To do this, it is necessary to sketch, in rough outline, 
the genera) measures which the Government of India have 
taken to protect all countries, including America, against 
the possible danger of receiving opium, produced in India, 
in excess of their ascertained and legitimate requirements. 
India has given a formal undertaking that she will not 
allow any opium to leave her shores for export to any 
particular country, unless the Government of that country 
certihes that the opium so to be exported is required for 
legitimate purposes. So far from pressing its opium on any 
country, India requires, as a condition precedent to export, 
that the importing Government must satisfy itself that the 
quantity asked for is reasonable ; that Government must 
certify that the opium is required for iegitimate purposes ; 
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and inust assume the administrative and moral responsibility 
of seeing that the opium imported is not in fact employed 
for purposes of abuse- With the object of emphasising and 
pressing home this responsibility, the Government of India 
have for several years steadily pursued the policy of selling 
their opium, so far as that was possible, direct to the 
Governments concerned; they felt that in this way the 
responsibility of these Governments for controlling the use 
to which the opium was put was made clearcTi more direct, 
and more public. As the result of steady perseverance in 
this policy, India now sells roughly three-quarters of her 
total exports of opium direct to responsible Governments; 
but it is important to remember that, as regards the balance 
of approximately one-quarter, the control of the importing 
Government remains absolute and unimpaired. The 
Government of India probably hoped that the adoption of 
these arrangements would disarm their critics, but they 
underrated their ingenuity. There is still a party, small 
perhaps but very vocal, which urges with vehemence that 
the system is entirely unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it is left 
to the importing Governments to decide what quantities of 
opium they shall import, and to determine what construction 
shall be placed upon the word “ legitimate,^' This conten¬ 
tion is, it may be noted in passing, not strictly correct, for 
the Government of India, while naturally averse for obvious 
reasons from challenging the accuracy of a certificate issued 
by a responsible Government, has in fact refused to allow 
exports in cases where it was thoroughly satisfied that the 
certificates produced were unreliable. The major conten' 
lion, however, remains; analyzed, it seems to amount to 
this—that the Government of India should set up in 
business as the moral mentor of the world in respect of the 
drug traffic. It is for India, the critics say in effect, to 
determine what quantity of opium a particular country 
needs, and to determine also what is " legitimate " use in 
that country. This proposition has only to be stated for its 
absurdity to become manifesL The writer recollects dis¬ 
cussing the point with a distinguished American, now a Sena¬ 
tor, who agreed that India had done everything possible, 
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everything that anyone could reasonably demand of her, up 
to a point; but he asked why she should not take the final step 
and cation the world. It was put to him that the adoption 
of such a policy would be tantamount to saying in effect : 
*' We mistrust the certificates signed by other Governments. 
We doubt whether they have the information, or the 
ability^ or possibly the honesty of purpose, necessary to 
handle this problem. W'e, a foreign Government, with 
practically no sources of direct information open to us, 
propose to take it out of their hands and decide it for 
them." He agreed that this was a fair statement of the 
essential point involved, and his opinion as to the reception 
likely to be accorded to such a policy in America was 
emphatic and unequivocal. 

Apart from considerations of national dignity and inter¬ 
national courtesy, it is obvious that it would be wholly 
impracticable for India, or for any other country, to attempt 
to decide what quantity of opium or dangerous drugs any 
particular Government should be allowed. So far as the 
writer is aware, no country has yet solved that problem 
satisfactorily, even for its own territory; to solve it for 
another country is absolutely impossible, with the machinery 
now available and in the conditions which now exist. 

So far as the opium traffic of India is concerned, America 
would therefore seem to enjoy the maximum degree of 
protection possible against the occurrence of any abuse. 
India sends her no opium; and India sends out no opium 
at all unless a responsible Government certifies that that 
opium is necessary for its legitimate purposes. In other 
words, India has done everything possible to prevent the 
formation of any pool from which opium could be smuggled 
to illicit destinations. If such smuggling of Indian opium 
does exist, it can only exist in virtue of excessive demands 
made on India by dishonest or incapable Governments, 
demands which the Government of India cannot reasonably 
reduce until it is in a position to satisfy itself^ on clear 
evidence, that the quantities asked for are, in fact, unduly 
large. As already stated, it does not hesitate to reduce 
such demands when it is so satisfied; but the course of the 
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export trade during recent years suggests that afaus^M of 
this nature seldom occur. Within the knowledge of the 
writer, a close study of the subject for several years has led 
to the accumulation of convincing proof as against one 
Government only, and to the formulation of a case of strong 
suspicion as against one other Government. 

The policy and practice of the Government of India 
having now been explained in the roughest outline, and 
the fundamental facts as regards the position of America 
having been stated, one is in a better position to form a 
reasoned opinion on the main contention of the American 
Press, which is that the drug evil must be attacked at the 
source if successful results are to be obtained. Briefly, the 
suggestion is that the production of opium, and of the coca 
leaf, must be limited by means of some effective machini^ 
to the quantities necessary for medical and scientific 
purposes. This proposal has, admittedly, an alluring 
simplicity: there is an attractive " coot and branch *' vigour 
about it likely to commend it to the average man, who 
rightly feels that something effective must be done at once 
to end an abominable traffic; and it has an air of adminis¬ 
trative feasibility calculated to disarm criticism of the more 
technical kind. But it bristles with fatal objections, and 
the simplicity is unfortunately apparent only* 

In Europe and America the problem is solely a dru^ 
problem. There is no abuse of opium, and there is practic¬ 
ally no consumption of opium except for unquestionably 
legitimate medical purposes. But, throughout Europe and 
America, there is now undoubtedly a widespread abuse of 
drugs. The " bottle-neck " of the system does not lie in 
the producing countries, where poppy or coca leaves are 
grown, but in the manufacturing countries, where the only 
drugs used by America and Europe are produced. Cocaine, 
for example, is made in a very few factones, all of which 
are definitely marked down, from coca leaves grown princi¬ 
pally in the Dutch Netherlands and in Southern America ; 
morphia, heroin, and the allied drugs are manufactured 
from opium, again in a very few factories, all of which are 
known. The fabrication of these drugs is a difficult 
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business, requiring skilled control, suitable and delicate 
machinery, and long experience, Further, the trade is 
concentrated to a quite remarkable degree. In Great 
Britain there are only three factories which make morphia 
and Its derivatives; in America there may be as many as 
ten or fifteen factories for the whole country, but several of 
these are comparatively unimportanL Probably the whole 
of the cocaine factories in the world could be counted on 
the fingers of ones two hands. Here then, indubitably, is 
the " bottle-neck " of the business, Control these factories 
adequately, and you control morphia, heroin, and cocaine at 
the real source. You cannot control at the physical source 
—the country where the raw material is grown—for various 
reasons. I q the case of cocaine, for example, the percentage 
of extractable drug in the leaves varies enormously in 
different conditions j it would, in the opinion of competent 
chemists, be impossible to say that so many acres would 
produce so much of the pure drug. Further, who is to 
determine to what extent production shall be reduced, and 
what share is to be retained by Peru or Holland of the 
truncated trade ? There is no authority with power to 
allocate to the various countries their share of the total 
production which might finally be decided on, and there 
seems no likelihood of having these quotas fixed by agrro- 
menL The position in respect of opium is very much more 
complicated. The poppy is grown by a large number of 
countries; several of these are not signatories of the Hague 
Convention; some of them, though signatories of that 
Convention, do not, in fact, possess either the will or the 
power to render effective any decisions which might be 
arrived at as to the limitation of production ; and the situa¬ 
tion is still further complicated by the fact that most of the 
producing countries, with the exception of India, have no 
statistics of any value as to the crop. China, which probably 
grows over So per cent of the total world production of 
opium, officially prohibits the cultivation of the poppy. 
Can it be Imagined fora moment that in these circumstances 
" limitation at the source to the amounts required for 
medical and scientific purposes " is a practicable policy ? 
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Would Afghanistan be likely to agree ? Would Persia and 
Turkey accept and cany out efficiently the decisions of an 
International Conference as to the limitation of a crop 
which has in the past constituted one of their chief sources 
of revenue ? And what about the 80 per cent, of the world 
crop grown in China? It is true that China’s exports have 
not hitherto been large; but the enormous, and wholly 
illegal and uncontrolled, production of opium in China is 
now a menace to the world. Control of the production of 
coca leaves and of opium at the source is an entirely im¬ 
practicable proposal in the world as it exists to-day. The 
power to impose a solution, the will to carry out that solu¬ 
tion, the administrative machinery necessary, the statistics 
requisite to enable the problem to be stated and solved, are 
all alike lacking. 

There is another fundamental difficulty inherent in the 
suggestion for control at the source. Before there could be 
even the semblance of such control, a new international 
agreement, extending, varying, and amplifying the Hague 
Convention, would be essential. Now it took exactly nine 
years and a world war to render the Hague Convention 
fairly generally eflfcctivc. Despite the pressure which could 
be exercised, and was in fact exercised, under the various 
peace treaties, Persia still stands outside the Convention; 
and Turkey has only agreed to come in under the recent 
Lausanne Treaty. It would be unduly optimistic to expect 
anything in the nature of close control in Turkey for many 
years to come; there is no prospect of obtaining any control 
either in Persia or Afghanistan ; and, as we have already 
seen, China is white with poppy although that crop is 
legally prohibited there. India, Turkey, and Persia are 
probably of approximately equal importance as exporters of 
opium; Afghanistan supplies a considerable but much 
smaller quantity; and China’s present exports are unascer- 
tainable, though it is known that they are large enough to 
embarrass seriously the Governments of Hong-Kong, 
Burma, and Indo-Cbina. Were the proposal for control at 
the source carried, the obvious result would be that, while 
India would scrupulously carry out any engageroent she 
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might enter tntOf there would, in fact, be no reasonable 
prospect that the effective collaboration of the other 
countries concerned could be obtained. The burden would 
fall on India, and on India alone. Nor would the world at 
large be benefited, inasmuch as there ts ample land avail¬ 
able suitable for poppy cultivation, and under the control 
of countries which would either refuse to enter into any 
engagement on the subject, or which could not as a matter 
of experience l>e depended on to implement any such 
engagements which they might undertake. 

The essential thing is not more international engage¬ 
ments, hut rigid honesty and sound administration in 
respect of the engagements already concluded. There is, 
however, a very' natural human tendency to think that a 
"ittjatter can be settled by passing an ac/ law on the sub- 
ject^^and that tendency has, perhaps, been more apparent 
on the iimerican than on the English side of the Atlantic. 
America pi^tssed a law in 1909 which enabled her to appear 
at the Shangjiai Conference '* with reasonably clean hands," 
The quotation is from an American authority on the 
subject. But, \despite her quite excellent law, America 
did nothing to ptau it into effect for nearly thirteen years. 
She denounced the} iniquities of the traffic; but she entirely 
failed to use the j^weapon, ready forged and lying in her 
arsenal, which w<|;u]d have been amply sufficient to enable 
her to remedy thq: evils of which she complained. 

She has still fweapons fully adequate to deal with her 
present situation!; but the popular cry is not for their user 
but for the passing of new laws, the formulation of new 
international agreements, designed to prevent the necessity 
arising of America having to help herself, That is not 
characteristic of the spirit which has made America so 
great and powerful ; in the writer's view, the phenomenon 
is due solely to the fact that the American public 1 $ unaware 
of the facts of the case. Their law of 1909 prohibited the 
importation of opium except for medical purposes; since 
1909 to the rime of the Joncs-Milier law, America steadily 
imported, without any attempt at check, quantities of 
opium enormously In excess of her medical requirements. 
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Furtheff she obtained that opiom exclusively from sources 
which Were not subject to [nternatlonai control of any 
kind—in other words, the whole of her opium came from 
Turkey and Persia, both of which countries stood outside 
the Hague Convention. The position wais exactly slmilaj: 
in the case of the much more noxious drugs such as 
morphine, heroin, cocaine, etc. Practically the whole of 
her imports, during the last year when such imports could 
legally be made^ came from Switzerland, which aJso is 
outside the Hague Conventioo. 

There was no secret about these imports, and the question 
of smuggling did not arise. The drugs were openly im* 
ported; they are duly entered in the United States customs 
returns i: duty was paid on them to the United States 
Government. The customs duties were not particularly 
high; they were certainly in no sense prohibitive. Why 
should anyooe have bothered to attempt to smu^Ie when 
the front door stood open? And why should America 
seek to place upon other nations the responsibility for a 
state of things which she could have stopped, at any 
moment, had she chosen to enforce her own statutes on 
the subject ? 

India resents, and rightly, the consUnt stream of abuse 
to which she has been subjected, more particularly in 
America, That abuse is, beyond all doubt, due in part to 
political motives. It cannot be doubted for a moment that 
the American people would have been the first to see that 
this torrent of calumny was stopped had they been aware 
of the facts of the case, India is no more responsible for 
the drug situation in America than she is for the dolmens 
in Brittany, She stands absolutely and completely outside 
America's problem, except to the small extent to which the 
Philippine Islands are concerned. That is a matter which 
can best be treated separately, !t is sufficient here to say 
that, as regards these islands, India has throughout done 
her best to assist America in carrying to a successful 
conclusion an experiment which India herself initiated, 
many years before, for the larger problem, and in the more 
difficult circumstances, of Burma, 
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What are the results which India and America have 
respectively achieved tn their efforts to grapple with the 
drug problem ? Reduced to their simplest terms, they are 
that ! ndia—a country where opium has been used for 
generations, where it is employed In every household as the 
medicine in most common use, where the poppy can grow 
almost everywhere—has been for thirty years kept down to 
an average consumption of 26 grains per head per annum. 

In the official Report of the Special Committee of Inves¬ 
tigation appointed by the Secretary of the United Slates 
Treasur)’ in 1918 on the traffic in narcotic drugs, the con¬ 
sumption in America of these drugs, excluding cocaine, 
was 56 grains per head, in terms of raw opium. That 
corresponds to an equivalent figure for Indian opium (on 
the basis of its morphine content) of 54 grains. In other 
words, the latest official figures show that India has for 
thirty years kept its consumption at less than half the con¬ 
sumption in America up to the year 1918. The Indian 
figure is 36, as against an equivalent official figure of 45 for 
Switzerland, and an approximate estimate of about 22 for 
the Northern countries of Europe. The estimated legiti¬ 
mate requirements of America range about 15 grains, in 
terms of raw Indian opium^ 

These results certainly do not suggest that India has any 
cause for dissatisfaction with the results of her policy for 
the domestic control of narcotic drugs; they do suggest that 
America has much to leam from Indian practice ; and they 
place in a somewhat lurid light the campaign of vilification 
which a portion of the American Press has directed against 
India, These facts are only now becoming known in the 
United States; and there are already many signs that 
Indias attitude, and India’s policy, are beginning to be 
adequately appreciated there. Wa^in tributes have not 
infrequently been paid to India’s self-sacrificing efforts, 
both as regards China and in respect of her opium policy 
generally; and the people of America are beginning to dis¬ 
cover that they have b«n led by their Press into forgetting 
the beam in their own eye while professing much concern 
regarding the mote in their neighbours’. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 

A NOTE ON THE PRESENT ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF INDIA 

Bv Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.ci.e. 

General Remarks. 

The authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms (1917-18) sum up in a striking sentence their 
view of the public economy of India; "The economics of 
a country which depends to so great an extent as India on 
agriculture must be unstable." In a land, almost a con¬ 
tinent in size, and embracing extreme climatic conditions, 
with a population as heterogeneous and mixed as Natures 
own gifts to her, it is not surprising that instability should 
be the note of her economic life. The assertion that the 
dependence of her people on agriculture is the chief cause 
of such oscillations is a matter of question and by no means 
axiomatic. Whether a lessened dependence upon agri¬ 
culture would improve the economic equilibrium and provide 
greater stability to the country's economic life is less 
problematical. The years immediately following the out¬ 
break of the war furnished an opportunity of testing on a 
grand scale, and in face of serious obstacles and drawbacks, 
whether industrial development could diminish the economic 
distress which follows even a slight failure of the agri- 
p cultural har^'est; or, in other words, whether the resisting 
powers of the Indian masses ordinarily living on a very» 
narrow maigin of subsistence were increased thereby. 

That India has definitely decided for industrialization is 
an acknowledged fact. The late Mr. Justice Ranade was 
amongst the first to note, in 1893, that those tendencies 
which, during the century preceding, had impoverished and 
kilted several indigenous industries had received a check 
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during the eighties. The next twenty years saw a definite 
growth of Indian industrialism, and hopes b^[an to be 
entertained that India was ready to follow in the wake of 
Japan, both in the rapidity and the extent of its progress. 
Sir Theodore Morison reported, in 1911, on the Economic 
transition in India: “That India’s industrial transformation 
was near at hand; the obstacles which had prevented the 
adoption of modem methods of manufacture have been 
removed \ means of transport have been spread over the 
face of the whole oountrj*, capital may now be borrowed on 
easy terms" ... in short, “all the conditions are favour¬ 
able for a great reorganization of industry which, when 
successfully accomplished, will bring about an increase 
hitherto undreamt of in India’s annual output of wealth." 

While the years immediately preceding the war witnessed 
a great effort on the part of the Indian people to start 
industrial concerns of all descriptions on an extensive scale, 
the intervention of war. after a temporary setback, gave an 
added stimulus to the movement. 1 ndia became responsible 
for providing the sinews of war in the East, and her Govern¬ 
ment and people, rising to the occasion, supplied the great 
armies in Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Dardanelles, and 
Egypt with food rations, and with ammunition, besides 
providing railway equipment, river craft, and other 
mechanical and engineering stores necessary for opening 
out a hostile country. The Indian Industrial Commission 
of 1916-18, under the presidency of Sir Thomas Holland, 
of which I had the honour to be a member, and over whose 
deliberations I presided during a tour of enquiry, focussed 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of Indian industries. 
Its instructions were “to find out new openings for the 
profitable employment of Indian capital in commerce and 
industry," The Commission emphasized very strongly the 
“necessity of securing the inception in India of certain very* 
specialized and essential industries which must be set up if 
grave dangers are to be avoided,” We have tn the Report 
of the Commission an authoritative and representative view 
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oi the industrial needs of India. By accepting its main 
recommendations, the Government associated itself with the 
widespread hopes and aspirations of the educated classes of 
the country, who see in the growth of industries a sure 
means of increasing the wealth and prosperity of the nation 
as a whole. 

Recording, therefore, the decision of the Indian people 
and Government for progressive, indeed rapid, industrlaloa- 
tion, we can proceed to enquire whether the little that 
has been achieved has tended to minimize the economic 
dependence of the masses upon the vagaries of the monsoon. 
Such an enquiry can at best be tentative, for the data are 
too recent and incomplete to justify a definite conclusion. 
Dr. Harold Mann’s valuable investigations into the 
economic life of certain Deccan villages throw, however, a 
significant light on the influence of industrial development 
on the economy of a ryoL His enquiries support the 
a priori conclusion that the villagers had benefited from the 
opening up of industries, that economic pressure upon the 
agricukurai masses was diminishing, and that scarcity of rains 
in 19ZQ did not produce the same extent of hardship and 
penury which had frequently formed the aftermath of a 
drought in the past 

The Great War brought about results within a few years 
which otherwise would have needed a generation to 
fructify. Drastic changes in the economic and financial 
outlook of India became necessary as a direct corollary of 
world-events over which India had no control. The 
cessation of hostilities found India ready for a great indus* 
trial push, for which intensive preparations had been made 
during the years of struggle and necessity. Relieved from 
war s burdens, the need for careful discrimination seemed to 
disappear. India plunged blindly into the vortex of com* 
pany promotion on a scale that no one dared to dream of in 
pre-war years. Over*specu)ation and over*trading in 1919 
brought about the usual Nemesis. Chaotic conditions in 
Europe, combined with an acute failure of the monsoon in 
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1920, brought about a reaction 1 from the effects of which 
India is still struggling. No stable country shows in her 
international trade such violent ductuatiorLs as India has 
done during the post-war years. A favourable balance oi 
trade of Rs. 119 crores to India’s credit for the year 1919-20 
was converted into an adverse balance of Rs, 7® crores 
in 1920-2 1 . The fall in the exchange rate from 2S. lo^d. 
to IS. 5A within the course of a few months in 1920 was 
the inevitable result of the violent fluctuation in her foreign 
trade. The failure of wages to equal the rise in cost of 
living produced, for the first time in the history of Indian 
industries, labour troubles on a considerable scale. Political 
tnctdents complicated the economic position. The reaction 
produced a complete stagnation in business within the 
country. The year 192 2 reaped the crop which the feverish 
speculation of 1919-20 had sown. Confidence was 
rudely shaken. Cessation of ordinary commercial activities 
brought about liquidation of many concerns which had 
started in the flush of the boom period, bringing down in 
their fall several enterprises which deserved a belter 
fate. The trade balance still remained unfavourable to the 
extent of 2 1 crores of rupees, and was aggravated by heavy 
purchases of silver. High costs of production necessitated 
drastic reductions and enforced economies. Unemploy¬ 
ment increased the economic pressure. Signs are forth¬ 
coming, however, that the comer has been turned. The 
year 1922-23 shows once more a favourable balance of 
trade amounting to Rs. 90 crores. though this was reduced 
to Rs, 28 crores by very heavy imports of gold {41 crores) 
and stiver (18 crores). Unemployment and distress, how¬ 
ever, remain acute, for confidence is shy of growth. The 
deep slough of depression appears to have passed, but care¬ 
ful reconnaissance is needed for complete emergence. The 
real post-war adjustment is perhaps now in progress. 
Although the highly satisfactory settlement with Turkey 
and the Far East will tend to hasten its movement, the 
difficult and almost chaotic conditions on the European 
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Continent may seriously retard it, India cannot get away 
from the influence of world factors^ and must try to under¬ 
stand and appreciate her position in the economy of the 
commercial world and throw her weight in favour of a 
speedy reversion to normal conditions of harmony and 
goodwill. 

AGIUCtILTUR£. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country. About 
70 per cenL of her population derive their livelihood from 
land j 260 million acres out of a total area of 960 million 
acres are under crops. Advocates of Indian iodustrialixa- 
tion have often failed to grasp the fundamental fact of the 
economics of India that for generations to come agriculture 
will remain the chief occupation of her people. I do not 
mean to suggest that there ts any conflict between agricul¬ 
tural and industrial development. For 1 consider agri¬ 
culture to be the basic industry of a nation, and, as such, 
embraced within the sphere of industrialization. The ideal 
is to secure the fullest possible use of the land for the pro¬ 
duction of food and raw materials by means of an ever- 
diminishing proportion of human labour. The method is 
the application of scientific research to agriculture. 

Agriculture in India is still of an archaic type; primitive 
and crude appliances are used where more modem types 
could multiply the yield of the land; the ignorance of the 
cultivator combines with the rigidity of custom to prevent 
the rapid introduction of newer methods. Of recent years, 
however, partly as a result of competition in marketing, 
partly of the praiseworthy propaganda of the Government 
Agricultural Departments, and in part as an indirect effect 
of the widened basis of occupation arising from the open¬ 
ing up of manufacturing industries, and also to a general 
diffusion of knowledge oonceming the outside world, the 
methods of Indian agriculture are being gradually adapted 
to modern conditions. Increased means of communication 
—roads, railways, and canals—have brought the farmer 
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nearer the towns and markets, and increased his knowledge 
of the outer world. A tendency toward specialization of 
crops is distinctly observable. The Government depart¬ 
ments have directed particular attention to this feature. 
Land which has been found peculiarly adapted for the 
growth of cotton is now reserved for that purpose. The 
result is a bigger yield per acre and improved strains. It 
has been found possible to grow the longer American 
staple in the Punjab. The average yield per acre is still 
very poor, being between 75 and 100 lbs. only, as compared 
with 180 lbs. in U.S.A. and 360-400 lbs in Egypt. With 
the formation of a Central Cotton Committee, to act as the 
connecting link between agricultural depa.tmeats and the 
cotton trade, it may be expected that an impetus will be 
given to the improvement of cotton production in India. 
The question is of Imperial interest, for India is the second 
largest producer of raw cotton in the world, America being 
by far the biggest producer. India enjoys a w-orld- 
monopoly for the supply of jute fibre. It is the chief trade 
of Bengal, and. although the record production of to 4 millton 
bales in 1914 has not since been reached, great improve' 
ment has been made in the development of superior strains. 
Efforts are being directed to improve ol[>seed production. 
The oil-seeds crop holds a prominent place, covering about 
9 million acres. The production is estimated at over 
5 million tons a year, of an aggregate value of 50 million 
pounds sterling. The seeds form a very important part of 
India's export trade. 

Of the food crops, rice occupies the premier position. 
WTieat, jawar, bajra (millets), grain, barley, and maize are 
other important harvests. These crops are vital factors in 
the daily life of the people. Improved varieties and better 
seeds are being distributed on a large scale, and improve¬ 
ment in yield and strains is already visible in various 
centres. 

The effect of war on agriculture was slight, except where 
(as in th^ Punjab) the agricultural villages formed the chief 
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recruitiog centres for the army. The geoeraJ rise of prices 
benefited the agriculturist, but this benefit vanished rapidly 
as the prices of other commoditi^ rose. Migration to the 
towns in search of factory employment was more noticeable 
during the years immediately following the termination of 
hostilities. The Indian ryot sttU suffers from great poverty 
and consequent indebtedness to usurious moneylenders. 
The spread of cooperative credit has relieved the burden a 
little, and it is a welcome sign that the agriculturist has 
learned to look with interest on schemes of co-operative 
production and selling. His traditional instinct inclines 
him to view with favour communal methods, and the 
co-operative movement has a great and splendid future 
in India. That the conservatism of the Indian peasant Is 
a bar to progress is no longer true. Dr. Rushbrook 
WiUiams, in his “India in 1921-22," explodes this idea; 
“The so-called conservatism of the Indian cultivator is 
generally merely that of the sound practical farmer, who 
requires good reasons for departing from well-established 
practices. The economic influence of high prices, combined 
with the intensified demand resulting from the war for 
higher production, has stimulated in great degrees the 
adoption of improved practice,” There are reasons to 
believe that the general standard of living of the Indian 
peasant has appreciably risen; he showed stouter resistance 
than in previous years to the scarcity and distress following 
the failure of rains in 1920. Indian agriculture is capable 
of vast improvement; the chief requirements are provision 
of cheap finance, better marketing, and more knowledge, 
coupled with enlightened tenancy legislation. 

Finance. 

The recent controversy over the salt duty has directed 
public attention in England to the financial position of 
India as a debtor country. The Budget estimates for 
192^-24 have been balanced at about Rs. 204 crores 
{( crore= 10 millions), the only change in taxation being 
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the doubting of the salt tax to Rs. a '8 a maund. The year 
1922-23 dosed a quinquennium ofdefidts which amounted 
to Rs, 100 erores in five years. The new Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, pledged to balance the Budget, after 
accepting part of the recommendations made by the Inch- 
cape Retrenchment Committee, was faced by a deficit of 
5'85 crores. This proposal to make up by an increase in 
the salt tax met with strenuous opposition from the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and was finally carried only by recourse 
to the emergency powers v^ted in the Viceroy* The 
main items of expenditure budgeted for 1923-24 are (1) 
Military Services, Rs. 62 crores; (2) Civil Services, Rs. 101 
crores. Customs^ Income Tax, Railways, Posts, and Tele¬ 
graphs are the main sources of revenue. The war years 
have doubled the amount of the national debt. From 
Rs, 411 crores in 1914 it increased to Rs. 844 crores in 
1923. inclusive of the floating debt and the sterling debt 
(240 million pounds). The proportion of productive' — i.i#,, 
income-yielding debt, viz,, Rs, 557—to unproductive debt, 
viz,, 2S7 crores, is not an unhealthy one considering the 
excessive financial strain put on India's resources during 
war time {which included a gift of 100 million pounds made 
to Great Britain as a war contribution}. The necessity for 
further reduction of expenditure, especially in the military 
services, is still imperative. With the introduction of 
ambitious schemes of improvement in urban centres an 
increase in local rates may be forecast 

Steady progress has been made in the extinction of the 
floating debt. The unusually strong support given to 
rupee loans in India, indicating, as it does, the larger 
release of Indian resources, has helped the Government to 
reduce the floating debt by over 40 crores during the last 
financial year. 

The Finance Member rightly sounded a note of warning 
against allowing a succession of deficits; and with trade 
brightening up there is every hope that India will show a 
favourable credit balance in the near future, and thus obviate 
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the need of overriding the Assembly again. For, however 
necessary an unpopular measure may be, public controversy 
on it almost always dbiurbs the financial market, and exer¬ 
cises an adverse influence on the credit of the country 
abroad. Confidence, the basis of faith in the financial 
solvency of the debtor, is extremely sensitive to continued 
** divisions in the house.” And India must rcalire that for 
her economic development she must continue to look to the 
London money-market for many, many years to come. 
The outlook, on the whole, is very promising. After well- 
distributed monsoons for two successive years, and her 
great strides in manufacturing industries, India may 
legitimately count on recovering her name for sound and 
secure credit. There is need of this, for, if anything be 
necessary to accelerate her economic progress, it is the 
supply of cheap capital. 

{To be continHcd) 
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TUTANKHAMEN: EGYPT AND ASIA 
By Wahrek R. Dawson 

The brilliant discovery by the late Earl of Carnarvon and 
Mr. Howard Carter which amared the world in November, 
1922, is still the brightest star in the archaeological hrma- 
meni. U nder its stimulating rays a widespread and renewed 
interest has grown up in Eastern archaeology, and many 
books have appeared during the past twelve months under 
its kindly influence. Some of these are the belated realisa¬ 
tions of works long in preparation, others have been 
specially written for the occasion. In the following para¬ 
graphs we will briefly survey some few of these works. 
To include them all would expand this sketch to unwieldy 
limits. 

The place of honour must justly be given to the o^ficiai 
publication by Mr. Howard Carter and his collaborator Mr, 
A. C. Mace,* which appropriately appeared on the anni¬ 
versary of the great discovery. There is no need to re-tell 
the story of the *' find " here, it is now so well known, and 
a correct version of it, free from embellishments, is placed 
on record in this book. The authors fn a most pleasant 
and readable narrative have unfolded every stage in the 
discovery, and have given a good account of the previous 
explorations in the Valley of the Kings. The authors 
frankly admit that the time has not yet come to write a full 
account of the tomb nor of the objects discovered in it. 
This must be postponed until the whole ta$k of clearance is 
finished and all the objects and their Inscriptions have been 

• “Tbe Tomb of Tut'uikb'Amea, OiKOvered by the late Earl of 
Canuuvon and Howard Caiter," by Howard Carter and A. C. Mace. 
Vol. L,with tD4 Oliatration* from pfaoiograplu by Hany Burton. CasseU 
and C<H Ltd. 1993. Price 31L 6d. net. 
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studied in their mutaaJ relationships. Thcjr protest against 
the premature opinions “advanced by authors who have 
never seen the tomb, let alone its contents," one such 
opinion being that many of the objects are of Mesopotamian 
origin (p* ix), although all the evidence from the tomb 
itself proves that it and its contents are "in every way pure 
late Eighteenth Dynasty Egyptian." 

The illustrations are superbly reproduced. The subjects 
are familiar from the photographs of them that have already 
appeared in The Times, but we cannot suppress a regret 
that there is not a single illustration in colour, in spite of the 
high price at which the volume Is published. 

The reader, however, must be grateful for this fine pre* 
Hmlnary record, and possess his soul in patience until the 
excavation is complete and the wider significance of the 
innumerable objects of priceless artistic and scientific value 
can be interpreted. Mr. Howard Career has touchingly 
dedicated his book to L,ord Carnarvon, and a lucid and 
sympathetic memoir of the late Earl is contributed by bis 
sister, Lady Burghclere. 

This stately book, stately in every sense of the term, will 
find a universal welcome. The production leaves nothing 
to be desired except that by an oversight the syllabic 
hieroglyphic sign men in the Pharaoh’s name, which occurs 
four times inside the covers, has been printed upside down. 
This, however, is a very minor detail. 

Tutankhamen is the hero of several other new books 
this year. He is the hero and not the central figure, for so 
little is known of him that until the contents of his tomb 
have all been moved and studied no monograph on this 
king is possible, as we have already said. The indefadg-*- 
able Sir Ernest Budge has produced a book* dealing with 
the Akenaien period to which Tutankhamen belongs, and 

* “ TuUnkhameEi; Ameabut, Aten ism, and Egyptiau’MoiiOtheina,'' by 
Sir £. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper gf the ]>epanment of Egyptiao Antiquities 
tit the British Mtiseum. London: Martin Hopkiiuoti and Co. 1921- 
870. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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has coUected ioto handy compass the matenals for a. survey 
of the times, together with the hieroglyphic text of the 
Solar Hymns which were engraved on the tocnb-walls of 
El Amama. Sir Ernest does not accept the high valuation 
placed by Professor Breasted and others on the greatness 
of the heretic king. He pictures him as a fussy fanatic, 
hopelessly incapable and obsessed with hostility to the 
Theban god Amen. He was certainly a weak ruler, but 
the purity of his religion and thought, and its profound 
influence on the most conservative country in the world, 
proclaims him as a great personality, so great, indeed, 
that his reforms died with him. The remarkable couches 
or biers found in the tomb of Tutankhamen have already 
given rise to much speculation. They have, for instance, 
been stated to be importations from Mesopotamia, a notion 
rightly rejected by Sir Ern^t Budge, who, however, pro¬ 
poses another just as fantastic. According to him (p. xiii) 
the Thueris (hippopotamus) couch represents Ammit the 
Devourer from the Book of tho Dead. He quotes from the 
papyrus of Henufer a description of this tripartite beast, 
which is a familiar figure in the Judgment Scene where the 
soul is weighed in the scales. “Her forepart is crocodile,*' 
says the papyrus, “ her hindquarters are hippopotamus, her 
middle part lion.” As Ammjt has the iaii of a htppopota'' 
mus and the head of a crocodile, it seems hard to equate 
the monster with a hippopotamus-headed beast. He goes 
on to say ** the Mesopotamians knew no such beast, and the 
couch or bier could only have been made in Egypt, where 
the existence of Ammit was believed in and the fear of her 
was great” (pp, xiii-xiv). Such a creature^ we think, would 
scarcely be chosen by the dead king to be his eternal com-> 
panion, closeted with him for ever in his tomb. 

The correct interpretation will be found in Professor 
Elliot-Smith’s little book.* Here the couches are shown 

* TuUokluiioen and tlie DiMMTCty of fab Tomb)” by & £Uio(. 
Smith, M.A^ M.l)., Litt-D., F.Ri& George Kootledge and Soiu^ t 
* 9*3 
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to be, not Mesapotamtan importaitons^ but representations 
of a triad of gods tboroughiy and typically £g}''prian. The 
same trio of couches was represented on the wails of the 
tomb of Sety 1 . (and doubtless also as actual pieces of fumi* 
ture in the tomb before it was plundered). On page 109 
is an illustration of the three couches from Bdgoni's 
sketches, made over a hundred years ago before the scenes 
were mutilated, and almost obliterated as they are now. 
We may add to these the fragments of another actual 
Thueris couch, which was found in the tomb of Horemheb, 
and which is now in the Cairo Museum. The author states: 

I have used the Pharaoh's name ^Tutankhamen' as the 
title of this book merely as a label to suggest the circum¬ 
stance that called it into being" (p. 10), and after a brief 
Introductory chapter on the king and his times, he pro¬ 
ceeds to an account of the discovery of the tombs in the 
valley, and to various points of arch^Iogical interest 
suggested by them. Thus we have the Story of the Flood 
and its relation to the famous inscription in the tomb of 
Sety i.—^the Destruction of Mankind. “ Getting to 
Heaven " is the elaboration of the study of the ceremonial 
couches. Perhaps the most useful chapter is that on the 
Ethics of Desecration, which is a fitting antidote to those 
who poured a flood of ignorant sentimentalism into the 
Press, 

Professor Capart, of Brussels, who visited the tomb after 
its opening, has published a reprint of the articles written 
on the spot at the time;* but as the present writer is 
responsible for the English edition of it, no more than this 
passing mention is permissible. 

Tutankhamen claims a chapter in the Rev, James Baikie's 
new book,t which, in a series of brightly*written chapters; 

* '* Touiaiikiuinon," pu Jean Caput. Brusdles: Viopuuil et Ci& 
1923. Englult Edition, London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Price 
4S- 6d 

t "The Life of the Ancient East," by Rev, James Baikie, F.iLA.S. 
London : A, and C. BUclt, Ltd. 1^33. 5 iL net. 
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deals with the results of recent excavations on some of the 
most important sites in Egypt, Crete, and Western Asia. 
The story of Abydos, Egypt’s holy city, the traditional 
burial-place of Osiris, is told from the results of many 
seasons* excavation by Petrie, Am^Uneau, NavUle, and 
others, who have made important discoveries there from 
the dawn of history* Abydos is associated with the oldest 
traditions of Egypt from the first dynasty, whose royal 
tombs arc there, down to later times. Thebes, its temples 
and tombs, and Tell el Amama, the City of the Heretic 
King, are likewise the subjects of other chapters* In 
Western Asia, Lagash and Babylon, Nineveh and Troy 
are dealt with, but perhaps the most useful chapters are 
those which deal with Mycenx, Knossos, and Gezer, as 
the great progress of arch3coI<^ in connection with these 
sites is less well known than is the case in Egypt and 
Assyria. The book is well illustrated and well produced, 
and will be of great service to the many who are genuinely 
interested in Eastern archaeology, and who have not the 
facilities to make a deep study of the subject but require 
their reading to be authoritative as well as popular. 

The excavations carried on in 1920 and 1921 by the 
Egypt Exploration Society at Tell el Amama, the city of 
the heretic king Akhenaten and the first home of 
Tutankhamen, have been fully described and the results 
published in a stout quarto volume by Professor Peet and 
Mr. Woolley, the excavators, with contributions on special 
points from their staff.* 

The principal results of the work are the establishment 
of the town plan and the excavation of many houses, from 
the mansion of the vizier Nakht to the small tenements 
of labourers, which are closely packed along parallel streets 
just as they are to-day in any town. The numerous plans 
by Mr, F. G. Newton show the general arrangement of the 

* "Tbe Citf of .^kbenaten.** Part L; Excaratloni of jgai and 1932. 
With 64 plates. Loadoa : Egypt ExploradoD Society. 4I0. Price 42s. 
net; to taanbas of the Society, aSs. net. 
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main city site and of the suburbs, and recall the similar 
discoveries made many years ago by Petrie at tCahuii. 
The details of the domestic arrangements can be perfectly 
made out, and a targe number of utensils and tools was found. 

The houses of the nobles and high officials were built on 
raised terraces surrounded by gardens. That of the vizier 
had thiny rooms, with a spacious central hill with a lofty 
roof upheld by massive columns. M r. Newton has executed 
a superb coloured restoration of this hall witb its decorated 
doorways, its coloured frieze and blue ceiling. The narrow 
windows are placed high up unmediately b^ow the ceiling, 
and instead of glazing have a grid of stone mullions. The 
whole effect is very impressive and stately, and might well 
be taken as a model by architects of to*day. In the palace 
at Meru^aten was a beautiful pavement of painted plaster, 
now sadly wrecked. From thousands of fragments sent 
home a number of complete panels has been restored and 
sent to various museums. They were adorned with 
botanical subjects of marvellous grace and beauty, executed 
under the best Inspiration of the period and entirely free 
from the usual conventionalism of Egyptian art. Some 
of these are reproduced in colour, together with the coloured 
restoration of a painted floral column. 

The book deals in €ximso with the whole of the area 
hitherto worked—the houses, the tombs, the palace, etc.— 
and special chapters deal with the antiquities discovered, 
the inscriptions, and the river temple. The publication is 
a great credit to the perseverance and skill of the excavators 
and to the artistic genius of Mr. F. G, Newton. The 
expedition is once more afoot, continuing the excavation 
of the site and obtaining the material for the second volume, 

Tell el Amama. by its famous letters, links Egypt to 
Western Asia, and we now have to notice the publication 
of a cuneiform text of great historical importance,t Mr. 

* " Illabun, Kahun, and Gurob.” PI. xiv. 

t "The FaU of Ninereh." The Newly Discovered Bubylonian Cbronidt, 
No. 3),901 in the British Musetim. By order of the Trustees. Small 4tu. 
IQ3], Price 45. 6d. net. 
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C. J. Gadd, of the British Museujii, has studied and trans¬ 
lated the Babylonian Chronicle in that ooiJectton, and 
his modest little book, which looks like a museum guide* 
book, is really a scholarly and able exposition of an 
important and difficult subjecL The tnscripticin, edited by 
Mr, Gadd, gives an account of the Fall of Nineveh, which 
can now be dated to the year 612 b,c. The Assyrian 
capital fell after a siege of two months by the united forces 
’of the Babylonians, Medes and Scythians. The text gives 
the events of the momentous years preceding the fall of 
the great city, a deeply interesting narrative which is now 
available to ail at a modest price. 

The British Museum trustees have also issued this year 
a large folio volume containing photographic facsimiles of 
^me of the priceless hieratic papyri in the collection 
which we reviewed in a previous issue of tfih journal,* 

Sir W. Flinders Petrie continues his literary activity. 
This year he has brought out new editious of the first 
volume of his History of Egypt and of several others of 
bis earlier works, but entirely new is his book on Social 
^ Ltfe.t As explained In the Preface, this book is the brief 
forerunner of a large work, the Descriptive Societogy of 
Egypt, which will appear in accordance with the will of 
Herbert Spencer. The book is crowded with interesting 
facts and information, espedally for Grieco-Roman times, 
but nowhere do we get a complete picture of the social life 
of the country at any one time. We should like to see in 
their mutual relations the king, the court, the services, 
the priesthood, and the commoners. Sir W. Flinders Petrie 
dislikes footnotes, and in his books they are always con- 
picuous by their absence; but we cannot hut regret the lack 
■of stated authorities for most of the statements, and of biblio¬ 
graphical references for students who would like to follow 
up this nr that point in fuller detail, or hear both sides of 
^ Asiatic Ctoober, pp- 66^^-674. 

\ ** Social Life ki Andetit Egfpt," hy W. M. Flinderi Petrie, D.CL.p 
F.B.A. London: and Co^ Ltd. Svo» Pri« 
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the argument on points which are controversial. It is 
stated that references will be given in the larger work when 
it appears, but the two books will not necessarily have the 
same public. In the meantime, however, we may read this 
book rather as a collection of facts and speculations on the 
manners and customs of the Egyptians than as a complete 
picture of their sckcial life. The frontispiece (the only 
illustration) is a reproduction in colours of the scene in the 
Theban tomb of Neferhotpe depicting the arrival of guests 
at the noble's house. 

We must revert again to Tell el Amarna. The cunei^ 
form letters of world-wide fame are the subject of yet 
another book.* The tide is unfortunate, as these letters 
are by no means the oldest known. Letters of the twelfth 
dynasty, for insiance, were amongst the papyri found by- 
Petrie in Kahun. The matter is no less unlbrtunate than 
the title, and contains a mass of unsupported theory and 
distorted fact which would be hard to parallel. We will 
(|tiote a single specimen. The R.amesside kings were only 
priestly inventions, according to the authoress, and the 
name of Rameses was only a copy of that of the city of 
Raineses! We might as well solemnly state that the 
Plantagenet kings of England are only inventions of 
modem historians, and that George Washington was 
named after the city of Washington, or Napoleon after 
Napoleonville I 

A very important contribution to our knowledge of the 
arts, crafts, manners, and customs of ancient Egypt appears 
in the new volume, just published, of the Theban Tombs 
Series.t The magnificent painted tomb-chapels of the 

* "The Oldest Lettm in the World," by Mrs, Sydney Bristowe. 
London; George Allen und Unwin, Ltd, igjj. gvo. Price 5s. net. 

t " The ThctKui Tombs Smea," edited by Norman de Giris Davies and 
Alan H. Gardiner. Third memoir: " The Tombs of Two Officials of 
rulhmosis tbe Fourth,** by N. de Garia Davies, niustnited by four plates 
in coloor by Nina de Garia Davies, and by 34 plates in line and collotype. 
London; Egypt Exploration Society. 410. 1913. Price 453. to 

members of the Society, afis, oet. ' 
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nobles and officials of Egypt have long been objects of 
wonder and admiration, but it is only in recent years that 
a systematic publication of them has been undertaken- 
The two tombs here described and illustrated are in many 
ways of unusual Interest. The first belonged to a Second- 
priest of Amen named Amenhotpe-st-se. The banqueting 
scene in this tomb Is remarkable in its representation of an 
orchestra of five female performers playing harp, lute, flute, 
lyre, and tambourine, drawn on a scale which enables us to 
see the details of the construction of the musical Instru¬ 
ments. The owner of the tomb arrives at the feast in a 
two-horse-power car—a chariot drawn by a pair of prancing 
steeds. In another chamber the walls are adorned by 
craftsmen eng^ed in carpentry, pottery, and working in 
precious metals, their material for the latter being carefully 
weighed out to them in two large pairs of scales. We also 
see the construction of a chariot and its harness, a particu¬ 
larly interesting scene in view of the Egyptian chariots 
found in the Tomb of Tutankhamen. Another scene of 
special interest Is the induction of Amenhotpe to his office 
in the priesthood, a ceremonial rite of great solemnity 
enacted in the presence of the king before one of the great 
pylons of the temple of Amen, which is shown with its 
guardian colossi and flag-masts. 

The second tomb belonged to one Nebamun, a captain 
of the police. Here, in addition to the banqueting and 
other familiar scenes, we have some interesting details of 
the owners official military duties. We see a review of 
troops and the leading-in of Syrian prisoners before the 
king, and many other details of the military police of 
which Nebamun was the commander. Belonging to his 
civil life, we may mention the vineyard scene, in which the 
whole process of wine production is shown, from the 
spreading vines, trained on ornate frameworks, to the final 
sealing and cellaring of the jars. The stockyard, with its 
herds of variously-marked cattle, is a picture of the greatest 
interest, as here is one of the rare representations of brand- 
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fug cattle. The animals are thrown and their legs tied 
together, while the branding iron, hot from fire, is pressed 
on the shoulders of the beasts. Nebamun's house, with 
its front door and high*p!aced windows and roof-ventnators, 
stands near by in the shade of two spreading paim trees, 
These are a few of the many points of interest in this 
fascinating and faultlessly-produced volume. Mr. Davies* 
many years* experience in the field of Egyptian archaeology 
and his wide and detailed knowledge of his subject are 
apparent in every tine of the descriptive text The coloured 
plates by Mrs. de Garis Davies show with true artistic 
charm, coupled with absolute fidelity to the originals, the 
beauty of the work which adorns these Theban chapels 
W'hich this book and its forerunners in the same series are 
saving from oblivion and neglect 

The fervent wish of every pious Egyptian was that his 
name should live for ever : next to Tutankhamen, the most 
fortunate ancient Egyptian must assuredly be the scribe 
Ani. The celebrated papyrus which bears his name has 
been published again and again, and if Ant's name is not 
known throughout the world it is no fault of Sir Ernest 
Budge’s. In 1890 the official facsimile of the papyrus in 
folio plates appeared, to be followed very soon by a 
second edition and by a full translation. In 1913 Sir 
Ernest Budge published a new facsimile and translation of 
the entire document in two volumes, and in many of his 
other books copious extracts from the text or pictures of 
the papyrus have appeared. The shade of Ani has now 
to witness his papyrus tn yet another edition.* Sir Ernest 
Budge has brought out a new edition in one volume of his 
translation of the Book 0/ the Dtad which appeared in 
three volumes in 1909. The three volumes are still re¬ 
tained each separately paginated, but bound in one cover 
and printed on thinner paper. This is doubtless to facili- 

* The Book of the Dtad," an English transUtioii, ete, hj Sir E. A. 
Willis Budget M.A., UttD. London i Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibne- and 
Co., Ltd. 191^. 
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tate literaiy re/erences made [o the book when in its 
original form> and is a thoughtful and considerate measure. 
Ani here shares his prowess whh the owners of other 
papyri( for his own codex did not contain all the chapters 
of the Book of tke Dead, and the missiog ones are supplied 
from other manuscripts, principally those of Nebseni and 
Nu. Three folding plates in colour reproduce the Judg¬ 
ment scene, the burial rites, and the Fields of Peace from 
the [»pyrus of Ani, and a series of photographic plates 
provides us with specimens of the Book 0/ ike Dead of 
various periods from the eighteenth dynasty to Roman 
times. 

Mr, Perry's “Children of the Sun*'* Is in many ways 
one of the m<^t striking publications of the year. Its 
ai^ument cuts so diametrically across much of the accepted 
ethnological dogma that it was hardly to be expected that 
the book would either exhaust its subject or carry universal 
conviction—nor indeed did the Origin 0/ Species at the 
time of its first appearance. Some years ago Professor 
Elliot-Smith demonstrated the spread of the most charac¬ 
teristically Egyptian custom, that of mummification, over 
an eastward route practically all round the world, appearing 
as it did in widely separated continents and islands; and in 
subsequent works he adduced the evidence of ships, mega- 
lithic culture^ and other features to the same end. Mr. 
Perry, who has already done original work in this sphere 
of ethnology, has taken up Professor Elliot-Smith's views 
and worked them out in more detail. He traces a gr^t 
archaic civilization which had often long been extinct before 
the rise of the civilizations first known to Europeans. Such 
archaic civilizations were most pronounced in countries and 
islands where gold and other metals, shells and pearls are 
obtrusive^ He shows how the significance of these objects 

* ** The Childfen of the Sun; A Study m the Eaiiy Hiatjory of Ciriliza- 
tioR,” by W. J, Perry, M.A., Reader in CoEapaiative Religion in the 
University of Manchester. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd, 

Price tSs. net. 
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as “ Givers of Life promoted the rise and diffusion of this 
old civilization, which canied in its train sun worship, dual 
organization, megalithic culture, irrigation, agriculture, and 
the practice of mummification. Professor Elliot-Smith has 
long since shown that Egypt was the birthplace of these 
distinctive features, and Mr, Perry has now carried the 
point a step further and shows that Egypt was the birth* 
place of all civilization. The advent of the warrior into a 
hitherto peaceable race is an important factor, dealt with at 
length, which has profoundly influenced the destinies of the 
world for all time. It is impossible in this brief sketch to 
convey any idea of the huge mass of material, its authorities 
and its interpretation, which Mr. Perry has closely packed 
into his volume of 500 pages, but the futility of most of 
the criticisms which have hitherto appeared is sufficient to 
show that a pthri prejudice is more in evidence amongst 
the critics than serious attempts to read and assimilate the 
evidence. In this, and in the next book we have to notice, 
Professor Elliot-Smith has found in Mr. Perry a redoubt¬ 
able Huxley to expound and expand the suggestive and 
stimulating ideas which irradiate his works, and which have 
thrown such a glare of light into the dark comers of the 
old hide-bound ethnological dogmatism. 

I n his second book* Mr. Perry takes us back to primitive 
man in the so^alled Aurignactan stage of culture, when he 
took up his abode in the caves of France and other countries. 
The starting-point of the quest is in the remarkable draw¬ 
ings which adorn the walls of the caves, and which depict 
animals hunted for food and dangerous beasts of prey. 
From these we may trace the origin of protective amulets 
and the hirih of magic both in the service of the living and 
of the dead. We perceive the age-long endeavour of man 
to prolong life and to revivify the dead. From simple 
beginnings the vast and complex magical and religious 
systems of the world have grown up. The hrst real deity 

♦ “Tbc Origin of Magic and Religion,’* by W. J. Perry, 

Lof>don : Ucthuert and Eetd- ^925, Price 61. 
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was the Great Mother, the provider of food and the pro* 
rector from foes, an originally simple cult which soon 
became involved and gave birth to ramihcations and exten¬ 
sions which are only intelligible if we trace them from their 
sources. Mr. Perry pleasantly explains to us the origin 
and functions of kings and gods, of early ideas on death 
and immortality, of sun-worship, and of the beginnings of 
mythology. So condensed and full of material is this book 
that no summary of it is possible, for it is itself a summary, 
as fascinating as it is useful. A bibliography of references 
is provided, 

Mr, Terence Gray* has presented several periods and 
episodes of Egyptian history in dramatic form, a continu¬ 
ation of the method adopted by him a few years ago in his 
admirable picture of the reign of Queen Hatsheps-owet. 
He is careful to distinguish between fact and conjecture, 
and has imparted a thoroughly Egyptian flavour to this 
theme. Many well-known characters of Egyptian history 
are brought to life and speak again, but his peculiar system 
of nomenclature makes some of our heroes hard to recog¬ 
nize under the curious new spelling he devises for their 
names. 

Obelisks, like mummies, are dbtinctively Egyptian and 
at once surest themselves to the mind on the mere 
mention of Egypt- Cleopatra's needle, which, of course, 
has nothing to do with Cleopatra but was made centuries 
before she was born, at close quarters cannot fail to impress 
the beholder with its vast mass. This monument, however, 
is a mere baby compared with the great obelisk lying un¬ 
finished in the quarry at Assouan. This latter has been 
exhaustively studied by Mr. R. Engelbach, the Chief 
Inspector of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, and was the 
subject of a special memoir written by him and published 
in [922 by the Seruice des Anii^uiidSt He now gives tu 
the substance of this highly technical work In a popular 

"And in the Tomb nwe Found , , by Terence Gr»y, Ctm- 
bridg.e: Heffer and Co. 
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form, bereft of abstruse caJculations and lechnica] details, 
but bereft of nothing of interest or value.* The Assouan 
obelisk is 137 feel in length, and its weight can be 
calculated at t,i68 tons I How were these vast monoliths 
bandied and set up in vertical position? That is the 
question which hundreds have asked, Mr, Engel bach 
amongst them, but he alone has set about solving the riddle 
and has found a solution which is most probably correct. 
He has the advantage of being not only art archaeologist, 
but a mathematician and engineer as well, and by combining 
his knowledge in these three directions, by observation and 
deduction, and by means of models and experiment^ he 
has worked out in gfreat detail and with abundant illustra¬ 
tions a deeply interesting and difficult problem. The book 
should appeal to engineers as much as to archseolc^ists. 
and deserves the support of both. 

At the Liveipool meeting of the British Association, 
Professor Newberry, in his presidential address to the 
Anthropological Section, dealt with Egypt as a field for 
anthropological research.! This address is crowded with 
stiggestive ideas, which we hope the Professor will develop 
more fully. He deals with the evidence of the flora and 
fauna of Egypt, and deduces changes in the physical char¬ 
acters of the country from predynastic and Old Kingdom 
times. Against the common opinion that Egyptian civi¬ 
lization marched from the south, northwards. Professor 
Newberry, on the evidence of the physical conditions, 
the cult objects, and other material from the Delta, holds 
that the reverse is the case, A part of the Delta was 
known as “ Olive-land," and we know from the palette of 
Narmer that Menes, the first historic king of Upper 
Egypt, conquered this land and united the two countries 
under one sceptre. The prototype of Osiris* the pastoral 

* “The Problem of the Obelisks,’' by R. EngelbaCb. Loodoq; T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 1923. Price 9a. net, 

t “Report of the Britisih Association,” Sectioo H.; Aotbtopology. 
Address by Professor P. E. Newberry, M,A., O.B.E., President of the 
Section. 
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god of the eastern Delta, and his emblems, are derived 
from Syria, as the zoologi^ and botanical evidence bears 
witness. Such are some out of many of the points of 
this interesting discourse. One has but to read it to be 
convinced of the necessity of more co-ordination between 
the sciences. Zoology, Botany, Geolt^, Anthropolt^y, 
and a hundred other branches of knowledge have a mutual 
bearing, and one often illuminates the other, a point too 
often overlooked in this age of specialization in water-tight 
compartments." 

Finally, we may refer to the serial publication still in 
progress entitled Wfmders of iks Past^ The editor has 
secured the services of many wdl-known archaeologists to 
present in popular form, with an abundance of well-pro* 
duced illustrations, the many aspects of the past history of 
mankind which have crowded in upon the public interest 
since the epoch-making discovery In the Valley of the 
Kings on November 6th, 1927. 
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THE PASSING OF COLOUR PREJUDICE 
Bv Stanley Rice 

THAT unhappily there still exists a certain antipathy between 
the white and the coloured peoples of the earth is a propo¬ 
sition that needs no demonstration. Various explanations 
of the phenomenon have been attempted, which generally 
follow one or other line of thoughL This one bases his 
argument on politics, that on sociology ; a third will argue 
ethnologically, a fourth will perhaps resort to eugenics. 
All are right in the particular, so far as they and the 
sum total of their arguments answers everything but the 
one question which apparently they have asked themselves. 
That question may thus be stated; Why does this antipathy 
exist against colour qud colour ? Why should anyone be 
found to take exception to the colour of a man's skin when 
he has no feeling about the colour of his eyes and hair or 
about the shape of his nose ? That is in the main a 
question for the ethnologist, and since he has not yet 
solved his problem, the reader cannot expect In this article 
more than probable conjecture. Some people indeed— 
among them, it would seem. Lord Mtlner—go so far as to 
deny that there is any colour prejudice pure and simple. 
They explain the antipathy purely on the ground of attri¬ 
butes ; they argue that there is no feeling against the 
coloured man tecause he is coloured, but because the 
coloured races follow certain customs distasteful or unintel¬ 
ligible to the white, practise a different code of ethics, have 
but a rudimentary idea of social structure, and so forth. 
But this explanation ignores two things: it ignores the 
teaching of history, which speaks of colour prejudice long 
before there was any intimate contact with coloured races, 
especially African and Far Eastern, and it ignores the 
antipathy which some coloured peoples have for the white 
man, whose manners and customs they have never learned 
to analyse. 
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It has been suggested that this antipathy on the score of 
colour is of recent growth, and ts due to that arrogant 
conhdence in the superiority of the white race over all 
races of a different colour" of which the late Mr. Hyndman 
spoke. This is what we have called the political or 
economic view of the problem, and though not stated in so 
many words, the implication is plain. No nation, except 
j^rhaps in abnormal times, has for another a stronger 
feeling than sincere friendship ; on Mr. Hyndman’s assump¬ 
tion, which this is not the proper place to discuss, arrogant 
conhdence in one's own superiority does not admit of 
respect, and yet without respect there can be no sincere 
friendship. It was this same idea of contempt which 
actuated the Germans in the war when they spoke of 
England turning loose “her menagerie" of Nagas from 
Assam and Rajpuis from Rajputana and of Maoris from 
New Zealand and of Red Indians from Canada. It was, 
perhaps, partly owing to this feeling—^that the undergradu¬ 
ates must not interfere with the quarrels of the dons" 
Common Room—which induced England to decline his 
proffered help of coloured troops during the South African 
War. Partly, but not altogether. There was also a 
feeling that white men should hght out their quarrels wnth 
white men in the white man's way, and that possibly the 
code of civilized warfare (if warfare can be civilized) as 
understood in white countries was only imperfectly com¬ 
prehended of coloured races. That was the dominant 
feeling: there was probably also a certain element of 
pride and of forbearance; pride in the power of tingland 
to manage the job alone, and forbearance in the unwilling¬ 
ness to expose coloured races in a quarrel not their own. 

But the antipathy is much older than the nineteenth 
century. *' I am black but comely," says the Song of 
Solomon, “ as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solo¬ 
mon.” There is virtue in that “ but."' And as if the author 
was determined that there should be no mistake about it, he 
adds immediately, "Look not upon me because 1 am black, 
because the sun hath looked upon roe”; how different then 
from the beloved who is “white" and ruddy, the chiefest 
among ten thousand, “though his locks are bushy and 
black as a raven.” It has l^en remarked as something 
curious that the dark-skinned servants and ayahs of India 
look with almost reverential feelings upon the fair-haired 
British children. There is nothing curious about it, even 
when wc consider the matter from their point of view' 
alone. The Song of Solomon has already show'n us that a 
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fair complexion is preferred to a " black,” even in the East. 
But we need not go so far afield as Palestine for our 
example. The Ar>'an race themselves were fair, and m 
their anxiety to preserve their fairness and to prevent 
degeneration by intermarriage, they created an instimuon 
and fenced it about with rules so strict that it has lasted 
unto this day, and will still be standing four-sqt^re when, to 
parody the famous a Central African sitting 
buried Agra is sketching the last remnants of the Taj. 
Scholars now identify the Danyas and the Dasyus, the 
demons and monsters of the Epic age, with the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and even at the present time the combmation 
of a dark skin and a high caste, though not infrequent, is 

nevertheless the exception. ^ 

in quite early days Europe had cause to tremble at the 
appearance of the darker races. Although we may now 
flatter ourselves that the Greek, defeat of Persia was the 
demonstration of the superiority of Europe over Asia, to 
the Greeks of the time it must have seemed little short of 
a miracle, comparable to the miracle which saved England 
in the sixteenth century' from the^ greatest fleet and the 
best general of the age. What Asia was to Greece, Africa 
was to RrOme. Thrasimene and Cannae threatened the 
extinction of the Roman Republic, or at best its reduction 
to the position of a vassal state under the darker races. In 
later ages, after Europe had tasted the quality of Attila the 
Hun, and Alaric the Visigoth, Muhammad raised the 
standard of Islam in Arabia, and to the terror of invasion 
and conquest was added the fierce passion of ^bigotry. To 
the Christians the dark races became identified with the 
heathen ; to the Mussalmans the white were infidels. This 
is very apparent in the Song of Roland, in which the 
legions of islam ‘’served Mahomet and worshipped Apollo, 
and in consequence of this strange combination are im¬ 
partially called heathen. They were, of course, chiefly 
African, from the “cursed land of Ethiopia'" amongst 
others, and the bard is careful to add, “ Blacker than ink 
are all the heathen folk, and naught have they white but 
their teeth.” "They were the servants of the Powers of 
Darkness, and in the bard's view their skins were of the 
appropriate colour. The prejudice against colour as such 
had already become merged in the antipathy to the principles 
for which the dark nations stood, but the sute of cultural 
civilization had little to do with the feeling, for it is ad¬ 
mitted on all hands that the Christians of Spain had little 
to teach their Moorish conquerors, nor for that matter had 
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the MusUms of Arabia anything to leam from Europe 
since the decay of Greek aod Roman cuiture. 

That colour prejudice persisted, had perhaps become 
crystallised into an article of faith, we can see from the 
works of Shakespear^ One of the earliest, if not the 
<*arliest, of his tragedies is Tiitts j 4 n/iroitsciiSf unfamiliar to 
those who have not made a regular study of Shakespeare, 
fwtly because of the orgy of blood and lust, and of mutila¬ 
tion Or death, which make up the plot. The villains of the 
piece, Tamora and her sons, are Goths, but the arch villain 
in whose hands the others are as clay is Aaron the Moor. 
It^ surely was not for nothing that Shakespeare introduced 
this one coloured man into his drAmatis pers&na. He is a 
'* Moor,” a *' ravenous tiger,” an “ accursed 

devil. He glories in the blackness of bis s kin and the 
blackness of his heart 

■* Here is the babe.'' says the Nurse of the child, the 
ill-omened offspring of Aaron's intrigue with Tamora. 

“ Here is the bafie, loathsome os a toad 
Amongst the Tairtsc brwJers of our dime.'* 

Aahow I ** ZaundSp ye whore I is bkek so base a hue 

the audience is expected to answer, for doubtless 
they will sympathize with the murdered Rassianus. 

Bas: "Believe me, queen, your swaith Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of hia body's htie. 

Spotted, detestrdp and abominable, 

That was not his only misdeed. He spits venom on the 
eve of execution: 

" 1 am no baby, I, that with base pnyeis 
I should repent the evils 1 have done. 

Ten thousand wow than ever yet I did 
Would I perfotm, if J might have my will y 
I f one go^ deed in all my life J did 
I do repent it from my very saa.!." 

It is not unfair to assume that in this early venture Shake¬ 
speare was expressing the commonly received opinion of 
his countrymen. In a more mature play colour prejudice 
appears, not this time as any indication of vice, but rather 
in conjunction with admitted virtue. For Othello is a 
highly respected citizen of Venice. To the Duke he is 
‘‘ valiant Othello." of such consequence that he has no eyes 
even for a Senator, though just before bis coming had been 
announced. But Brabimtio, to whom the alliance must 
otherwise have been an honour, has no thought except 
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for the colour, and lago, knowing this, works upon him 
according] jr: 

" Even now, now, veiy now, an old black ram 
Is lupping yoor white ewe ^ » 

, * , The devil will make a grandsirc of you.* 

Brabantio lakes fire at oncci not on account of any stain 
to his honour, for it is just as bad if they are married. 
Meeting Othello he falls to instant abuse. 

** If she in chains of magic were not bound* 

Whether a maid fo lender^ fair* and happy, 

So opposite to TEiaTriage that she shunned 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 

Would ever have, to inciii a genera! mock^ 

Run from her giiardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou [ to fear^ not to delight^’ 

He cannot believe chat Desdemona acted of her own 
free will; the black man must have bewitched her, for how 
could sbe 

•' Fall in lov« inth what she feared to look On ”? 

Our sympathies throughout the play are, and are meant 
to be, with Othello, the man " more sinned against than 
sinning,” and yet the protests of Brabantio, lago's tool, are 
evidently sincere. He does not think of the consequences 
of mixed breeding ; a black man is a thing to fear, not to 
delight, and it is taken for granted that the very sight of him 
must have repelled Desdemona. 

Here is a possible explanation of the portent of colour 
prejudice. It is instinctive, not rational. To some people 
it seems as hard to overcome as a woman’s proverbial fear 
of a mouse, as the common shrinking from sight of the 
dead, as that eerie horror that some have of the cat. And 
the root sentiment which gives rise to this instinct is that 
the coloured man is abnormal to the vast majority of the 
white race. He may form the majority of the world’s 
population; a statistical fact of that kind does not strike 
the imagination as does the actual corporeal presence. 

And as evidence that this is so we may well cum to 
the reverse case. It is not easy to quote literary examples, 
because Africa has no literature, and Asia has not till 
recently been brought into contact with Europe, or can 
only express herself in a language unintelligible to most 
Englishmen. It is, however, well known that savages 
have opposed the landing of white men, and, more signifi¬ 
cant still, have run away—men and women alike—at sight 
of a pale face. Instances have been quoted by a writer in 
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The Times of an Abissinian Last Supper, In which aJ) the 
figures aje black except Judas, who is white; and again by 
Lord Ernest Hamilton, who found a similar altar-piece at 
Haiti, as welt as a coal-black figure of the Virgin. It Is 
doubtful whether these can definitely be ascribed to colour 
prejudice, but they do at least suggest that the mind 
instinctively turns to an abnormal colour when it seeks to 
depict a distorted character. 

With the improvement of communications, with explor¬ 
ation in Africa, with the opening of the Far East to 
Western intercourse, colour prejudice has tended to de¬ 
crease, or at any rate has taken on a new aspect. The 
very fact that it Is now called in question is testimony to 
the new phase, for probably in earlier times it would 
have been taken for granted as easily as we take for 
granted the fidelity of a dog to his master. It is signifi¬ 
cant that that nation whom in 1904 the Russians in their 
contemptuous ignorance called "yellow monkeys," and 
whose colour and continent were to some Englishmen 
a sufficient argument against effective alliance, are now 
among the most respected in the world. Tout tomprendre 
c'est iont pardonner; it is more than pardon and excuse. 
It is the great weapon by which we overcome ignorance, 
and with ignorance prejudice. 

It is idle to deny that the prejudice still exists, but it has 
taken a different direction. The individual Indian, Japan¬ 
ese, African has become so familiar a figure In the streets 
that he has ceased to attract any attention or to create any 
instinctive repugnance. The races have been brought 
closer together; Asiatic culture is recognized among 
cultured people; and Asiatics are cordially received in 
English society. Indians have been elected to Parliament; 
can we imagine an Indian taking part in the debate on the 
American colonies? 

The heart of England wetit out to the Japanese in their 
recent trouble less, one might say, to the nation as such as 
to the individuals composing it, whose sufferings appealed 
so poignantly to a people only too lately acquainted with 
Individual grief In short, continual contact with men 
of another colour of skin, whether in their own home 
or in this country, has so blunted the sharpness of instinc¬ 
tive repugnance that we are proud to count among our 
friends and to welcome to our homes those whose qu^ities 
we esteem, be their skin yellow or brown or black or white. 
That this is universally the case can hardly be claimed ; 
the prejudice persists with a strength in inverse ratio to 
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knowledge and experience. But U has become rather 
polliical than ethnic. One may confidently swear that 
those who rai! most bitterly against the Indian politician 
for his aims and for his methods can recall many a pleasant 
conversation with such as hcj and those who talk dis* 
paragingly of Indian i^asanis look back regretfully to the 
cjuiet devotion of Indian servants. Sir Valentine ChiroS 
provoked a controversy in Tkt Timts which showed a 
tendency to be narrowed down to the test question; 

” Should we like to see our cities occupied by the victorious 
enemy with his coloured troops ?" '* Why not," asked Sir 

Valentine, “so long as they behave themselves? The 
occupation of Belgium by white troops would take a lot of 
beating, if atrocity is what you fear," That is true, but 
the instinct is the same. Is it due to colour prejudice ? 
Suppose that the coloured races could so alter their special 
physical characteristics as to approximate to the white. 
Suppose, in a word, that the outward coloured man became 
as the outward white man, would not the objection remain ? 
For the true cause of colour prejudice, regarded from this 
point of view, is spiritual not physical. The white man 
could not bear the thought of being dominated by anyone, 
least of all by those whom he has himself dominated and 
whom he regards, or has traditionally regarded, as his 
political inferiors. Let anyone ask himself the fair ques¬ 
tion • Would I rather see Manchester occupied by Japanese 
or by Central Africans ?“assuming, of course, irreproach¬ 
able behaviour in both cases. 

The two nations who have shown themselves at one 
time or another most free from colour prejudice are the 
French and the Indians, The latter assertion may be 
received with incredulity, having regard to the unfortunate 
racial animosity which was lately manifested. But surely 
the early records give no sign that India ever objected to 
while men as white men. On the contrary, they were 
received with honour by the Princes; they were allowed to 
settle in the country, to establish factories, and even to 
propagate an alien religion. When the time was ripe they 
were called in aid of this or that chief against his enemies, 
following the immemorial custom of his ancestors as revealed 
in the Mahabharata. And when at last Fortune executed 
that extraordinary stroke which turned a trading company 
into a Government there does not seem to have been any 
resentment. The sudden discovery that the English 
Government, recently so “ benevolent," has been through¬ 
out selfish, crue)^ callous, and altogether evil is the direct 
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outcome of the almost equally sudden national conscious¬ 
ness, and is therefore a politick docirine, uncoloured, unless 
here and there to give point to a phrase, by any reference 
to the whiteness of nis skin. 

The French, whatever may have been their sentiments 
in the past to the individud coloured man. have never, 
since they became a Colonial Power, leaned towards the 
intolerance of the Dutch Boer, who made it a fundamental 
doctrine of his Constitution that there neither is nor ever 
shall be equality between the white and the coloured man. 
That is perhaps the most extreme case in modern times of 
colour prejudice pure and simple. The French, on the 
other hand, have inclined to the opposite extreme. They 
have forestalled political animosity by granting politicd 
rights to their coloured subjects, so that every man, be he 
brown or white or black, may feet htmself truly to be a 
citizen of the Republic. In this policy they may have 
been fortunately placed, in that they have no undeveloped 
colonies where the clash of three civilizations proves an 
obstacle to complete equality, and no "white’’ colonies 
where the economic pressure and the struggle to live has 
inteftsihed colour prejudice to the degree of exclusion, and 
has aroused corresponding bitterness among the excluded. 
It remains, however, broadly true that the French are 
to-day more free from colour prejudice pure and simple 
than any other people of consequence in the world. 

If this diagnosis approximates to the truth we have made 
great progress towards the elimination of colour prejudice. 
We have long left behind us that religious fanaticism which 
fastens upon every coloured man no: a convert to Christianity 
the opprobrious epithet "heathen.” We have forgotten, or 
nearly foigotten, the Shakespearean idea that a coloured 
skin covers a black soul, or that a coloured man is a fear¬ 
some beast. It remains for the white man to put away the 
arrogance of which he is roundly accused by Japanese, by 
Indians, and even by detached American observers, and to 
recognize that when economic obstacles are overcome and 
political differences are adjusted, no man need suffer in 
estimation by reason of the colour of his skin. 
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INDIA 

A REVIEW OF PROGRESS IN INDIA 
India in By L. F. Rtiihbrook WUliaiDS, (Calcutta [ Superin- 

tcDdcnt of GovcmiDent Pcmting^ Ifid^ * 

Official rrpoTU on India are not ordiiiarilj regarded as a fascinating 
form of literatiire. But even India moTei with tbe time^ and ^Cr. Rmh- 
brook Williams^ survejr of Indian progress In is a readable 

coinpendtiLiD of wdE^marshalled facts and views. Three hundred pages 
are not an excessive measure for the annual ebronides of that gr&it 
continEdt. The form of the Tolume is handy. There is a refreshing 
freedom in the comments mad^ eO that, though the review h presented 
under the authority and with the general approval of the Secretary of 
State, the reader is warned not to assume that the appiovd either of the 
Secretary of State or of the Government of India extends to every par¬ 
ticular expression of opinionH There is an up-to-date rmg about the book 
and its language—an abundance of diagrams and a not infrequent repeti¬ 
tion of the word ** normalcy,” Mr. Rushbrook Williams b to be congratu¬ 
lated on hhr work. 

The roads which the writer traverses are many. On some of them Lurk 
two foimidahle dragons, financial stringency and the non-co-operation 
movement, both more or 1^ moribund, but still capable of obstruction, 
Mr. Rnshbrook Williams takes us by the hand and bids tis fear noi^ He 
cogently points out a fundamental fact which sometimes escapes the notice 
of those who regard Indian hnances with a pesstmlstlc eye^narndy, 
that out of the j£5*0^000,000 of ludia^a debt only j£‘r50,000*000 is tin- 
productive. He assures tis that there is taking place a gradual return to 
Dormal conditions; that there Is considerable indirect evidence as to a 
growing prosperity rather than to an increasing of poverty^ And the 
annual budget has been squared. Mr. Gandhi is dberedited and SmmuredH 
It remains indeed to be seen what crop the teeth of his strange doctrine, 
once sown, will produce. If we are to jiidge from their activiti^ on local 
bodies, there b perhaps not much to fear* For, we are iold» id several 
quarters at least the introduction <rf the non-co-opo'aiiag element, after its 
erst ebullitions, has been accompanied hy a distinct awakening on the 
part of members of those bodies to their obligations towards the public at 
large^ And probably Mr^ Rushbrook WUhams ia right in thinking that 
the movement has received its quietus. The reasons for its decline and 
fall ate, as he himself sbdws^ far stronger than the question of entry into 
the reformed councils, which he describes as the obstacle on which it was 
ultimately shattered. Apart from the magnetism of its author, the two 
props on which it rested were Hiddu-Muslim unity in its prosecution and 
the Buccess of Its appeal to the masses. The appalling atrocities in 
Malabar and other bappeoings weakened one of those props. The 
CDOStant pofitpouement of the moio attractive features in the leader's 
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progfAmme, the ^uhstitatlon of unjfisicitlng and constmctivo items, and the 
non-Mi^Lment of the boaat that Government would be bitiughE to its 
kfiees disappointed the lawless, while CRntastic aims and stcnlity of 
acfiiefement alienated the law abiding. The Royal tour and the success 
of the itew Constitution did the resL 

But the authors cbeerfijlness does not end here, tie sees some good 
in everything that he encounters. He views with eqtianltntty the develop- 
metis of popular power and the widening of the area of criticisii] in the 
Legislative Assembly. He loots forward to a useful sphere of activity for 
Trade Unions. He regards the belter side of ** national education as not 
wholly iftfifuctuotiJ. Even Mr» Gandhi^s doctrine^ if rightly diiOCted* 
might have achieved much of lasting bet]eht+ Let 'em all come " is 
Mr. Rusbbrook Williams' motto. Sotne noay regard such wholesale welcome 
as icidLSCriniinate. Butp on the whole, the optimistic tone is justihciL 
Mr- Rushbroot Willhtms guides us through divers ways; and» whether 
he escorts us over the turbulent fastnesses of the fronLler or carries us to 
Keniya and i ts knotty probleuiSj whether he threads the mazes of economic 
relations^ leads our feet through India's mighty forests^ or conducts us 
along her lines of communication, his guidance is pleasant and graphic. 
One would like to pause over the two great schemes (schemes of a kind 
which the agitator and even the reasouing politician loo often ovcflook} of 
housings specially for iudustriai labouri in Bombay^ and of the great 
Sukkur irrigation project, both of which owe so much to the driving 
power of Sir George Lloyd. But in a work of this magnitude it is neces* 
aary to concentrate attention on some single point. And a point of vital 
interest is the future of the reformed Constitution. 

Mr. Rushbrook Williams obviously appreciates the Tcrorms. But he is 
under no Utuaion as to their difficukies. He speaks of the halting opera¬ 
tion^ at Isst in some direchnus^ of the machineiy set op- He seems to 
negard present arrangements as triiiisitory—a view which is taken in many 
quarters. But where will India hnd herself wheo the transition period is 
over? The aim is a form of democratic government. This volume 
inddentolly shows that the passage of India into a democratic State 
is likely to bcp for years to come, no rasier than the passage of m camel 
through the eye of a needle. Despite signs of awakening which the author 
sees» he gives us a picture coloured with apathy and dependence. In the 
eyes nf the vast majority of the inhabitants of British India, the State is 
something wholly external to themselves; a mysterious organization which 
ernes them certain duties—chief among which they count protection—but 
to which they have no obligations beyond the payment of certoin dues. 
In their eyra the machinery of the administration ought to function 
aotomatically. If it does not, they consider they are being cheated. 
They have no conception of the State as being something belonging lo 
themselves; something of which each individual is an integral part; some¬ 
thing which has claims upon their co-operation, upon their energies.^ We 
see little signs of the sturdy self-relianee which, growing through centuries, 
has built Up the great democrauies of the West- And many of the leaders 
of the people too Often show a similar attitude. Local self-go vent ment 
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wu in India in th^ eajif eighties andp we are told, is striking itt 

roots deeper year by year- It provides a useful 6dd for e 3 C|>erteiice and 
experiment in the probLems whichp on i larger scale; ^ce the politktai) 
ia the ccnmcils* The local bodies are not o^dal-ridden; only 17 per 
eeot. of the total membership of all Distiict Booida oonrists of officials 
of any kind. Yet what does Mn Rushbrook Williams tell us? He tcDa 
us that all local bodies show a moat marked reluctance m lax themselves 
even for tbe accoiiiplishnient of strictly local utnides^ He telts tu that 
there is ao even greater reluctniice on the part of these bodies to employ 
thdr power of compulsion in d^e cause of ekmentaij education^ and that 
they evince a desire to thrust the onus or to the executive. 

What is the remedy for these defects? ** Without a widespread system 
of educattofi of the kind soited at once to India'^s capacity and Indians 
needs, the country con not hope to realire those aspirations towards natiem- 
hood which are at pre&ent cherished by so large a number among her 
educated population/' So says Mr* Rushbrook Williams; and he points 
to the fact that almost every province now his, its law for the enforcement 
of compulsion in primary education^ and that in Bombay the Govemment 
can impose compulsian without waitmg for local option^ to the educational 
activity displayed in the proviuces, to the dear-sighted petoeptiou on the 
part of MEoistera of the importance of mass eduoition, and to ibe attention 
which they are devoting to a concerted attack upon illiteracy in its very 
stronghold. But the facts and flgures show that the Ministers have on 
up-hiLL tusk before! them and that the fouroey is going to be a long and 
arduous one. All but per cent of the population is still tiotciuch »3 
by the existing educational system. Not only arc Indian workmen on the 
whole illiterate; roughly half the policemen are niiteraEe^ There is a lack 
of wotnen teachers and of honorary workers towards social advancement in 
the villages. There is virtually a complete absence of cfTectlve demaod 
for the education of girls^ There is an alarm Lug tendency towards '* pro- 
viadalism ** in education. And, apnit from the hesiiadog attitude of local 
bodies, lo which allusion has already been made, there are two spedal 
difficulties. First, although tbe proportions of provincial revenufes Hpent 
on education seem very nespecmhle,'* the general poverty of the country 
and tbe modest standards of the budgets permit only of an utterly in¬ 
adequate outlay fitrtapi/a of the populatioo^ Second, wbatever aums may 
be founds by the release of provinces from the oecesdty ol contributing 
to the ceutiai exchequer or by other means, for providing more money 
for education, the inexorable claims of secondary and Uuivemity education 
will have to be satisfied. In the past, elementary education has lagged 
haltingly in the wake of these more ojnbidous forms. If women ore left 
out of the reckoning, the proportion of the poptilation uodatgoiog secondary 
education tj far greaicf than in England aiul V^ales ; and the Ggurei for 
University education are ^l more striking. It will be stmoge If in the 
^ilture the mom aduLoced grades^ especially in view of their inefficient 
staudardt do not succeed incootlnuiog lo appropriate the bulk of available 
money; and we are lold that the demand for secondary education is still 
almost inexhauKtlbCe. Education in ludta is not meielj, as the writer 
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il^balanced; it ti also oligarcliiciD itsiendendei^ These tendencies 
wHi have to be resisted if the refonns ire to be guided into the c hann el of 
democracy. For *" only if the ideas of the people in general can be 
enlarged and their otnJuok extended, does it seem pc^sibb for India to 
develop the energy necessary for advance along the lines of responsible 
sdFgovem m eni/' 


Thz ADUtNJSTaATiVS System or the Maeati^as. By Surcndranalb 
Sent PH.D. (University of Caloatta.) 

4y Sia Verney Lovett.J 

Dr. Sen divides his aoconnt of the administrative system of the 
Marathas m\o four parts or books ; (i) The administrative system of 
Sivajit (^) the adnunistralive system of the Peishwas, (^) the evolution of 
the Maralha Lnslitutions from an ^Vancient beritagep*' {4} the MuhatnEnadan 
contribution to this evoltition. He arrives at the folloiring conclusions: 
(d) '* The hfaratha institutions^ compared branch by branch with those of 
contemporary Europe^ cannot fail to extort our admiration by superioiity 
and eacdlence in many cases “ (p. 3^5), ” The admin istmtion of Teveoue 
and justice was as efheient under the Peiahwas as in contemporary England ■ 
and their spirit of toleration especially claims our notice *' (p. yts). 

The particulars which Dr* Sen gives in conlirmatton of these cOnclusiojiSt 
and the argaments by which he supports them, are interesting to those 
who wish to understand the theory, often nowadays put forward, that 
British rale has been an unfortunate interlude in the history of India. 
Our author does not accept the argument of the late Mr. Justice Ranade 
that the Maratha demand for "" chanth " was levied with the consent of 
tributary powers in return for protection against foreign aggression, and 
WM in fact the precursor of Wellealey'a *" subsidiary alliances-*’ But some 
of his own argunicDt5--r ^., that chauthand ** sardeshmulthi were 

quite diherent from spoils of war/' resemble Ranade's. 

He tells us that evea the Pindarist whev as professional plunderers^ 
wxoTOpanied Maratha armies, and shared their iU^gotten spoils with the 
State,'" had in their favour *’the tneontestabk authority of no less than 
two great political philosophers and one great lawgiver.” They might 
have pleaded prescriptive right and vested interest when Lord HasEings 
waged a war of extertuination against them, but had ^"more faith m the 
good old law of might, and when a mighty Government refused to let them 
ply their old tradct they had perforce to beat iheir swords into plougb- 
abares," It was* however, our author must admit* belter for India that on 
this occasion prescriptive right and vested interest were disregarded. 

The book contains much Interesting information which might perhaps 
with advantage have been compressed into a smaller volume* 

BaiTAiN IN IwptA: Have we Benefiteco? By Khan ISahfb Maulvi 
Idrifl Ahmad, /CisAm TVrjj, Lucknow, 1913. Price 

Rs. 3.8* 

This small book, wrirten by a Mussalman Headmaster of a High School 
in the United Piovinces, is remarkable for the amount of Infonnation 
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compreased ioto ?!75 p^es^ mud for the able manner in wbicfa die difficult 
subject of the development of British rule m India, and of the consistent 
thread of poliqr which has led to the recent reroirnSt b set forth. It is m 
serious cfTort to direct the mind nf the Indian publk aira7 frani the 
theories of agitators and dreamers to the outstanding facts of what Britain 
has done for the welfare of India during the Lost 150 fears. It b an 
adiDirahle answer to the fantaitk viewB of Mr. Gandhi on the roatmal 
benehtsof Western civil iratioD, and corrects the perspective of Indian 
history which Mrs. Besant has done so mu^ to popukiiza among the 
rising generation. 

The booki though primarily written for Indians, is an accurate digest of 
facts contained in blue books, and would be useful to public men and 
reference shelves in this country. It is lucid and interesting, and betrays 
few, if any, of the faults associaled with the Engliih of Our Indian fEsllow- 
subjects. _ 

IsDia IN FeftMtMTrp By Claude H. Van Tyne. fi>. Afiflsf^n anJ 
New York and London.) 

if F. H- Brown, c.i.e,) 

Thb survey of Indian political and social conditions by the head of the 
Department of History in the Univerrity of Michigan is to be heartily 
welcomed as the work of a trained and dbpassionate observer« Many cold- 
weather vbitofs to India write books which are vitiated by their pre¬ 
conceived notions and the tendency to adjust all they see to those notions. 
Mr- Van Tyne^ happilyi took to the country ia the winter of igri-aa 1 
mind trained to historical accuracy, and to observe in a spirit of detmeb^ 
ment poUtical uctirides of the past and present. His pilan of aoting^ while 
memory was stilJ fresh, the conversations he had with leidiog figures in the 
great drama going on around him, with a view to reprodtiction of their 
salient points, gives actuality to his keen impressions. 

Mr. Van Tyne tells us who it was that made this or that remark to him 
whenever he feels he can do so without violating 1 oonfideooe or com¬ 
mitting an indiscretion. Whether his judgment in thb respect can alwap 
be accepted, or whether on other occasioju the veil erf anonyniity b 
adequate may be questioned. For instance, it cannot be supposed that 
the Maharajah erf Alwar—the possessor of “the mc^i briLUant Indian 
mind " he found—will care to have it known that, two years ago at least, 
he thought the English mad to have entered upon the policy of the 
Act, and that be apprehends that the democracy to which it will lead will 
destroy ail the foundations of {^te and with them the Hindu religion. 

For the most part, however, Mr. Van Tyne's judgment is souud, and he 
b aangulariy successful in the cameos he presents of prorninem figure in 
the life of India. In bis esrimate of the Viceroy he Cdnlesses that if be 
had been in Lord Reading's place he never could have had the patiem^ 
and courage he shoved in regard to Mr. Gandhi. ** Hb brain power k 
much superior to most of those about him, and he is master in his own 
hmuc.'* While he appreciates the Indian mentality which gave Mahatma 
Gandhi so great a hold on the myittc soul of Indii^ he says that in 
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America he woiild be merely a curiosity totind whom “ the lorg-haJred 
mtn and the shoft-baired women wonld gather ** and console bint because 
no one appreciated hiin. The canieo of Sir George Lloyd—with the face 
and deticate emotions of a poet " always ooniteouSi but unyielding"*— 
is no less apt thin hia appreciation of Lord Ronaldsliay as having given 
during his whole r^tme in Bengal a masterly exhibition of statesmanship, 
Mr. Van Tyne's geticral conclusion^ iLfce that of so inaiiy observant and 
informed Americansj b highly favouiabLc to the Biitbh records and aliiks 
in India. By itv fairness and impartiality it should serve at least to bring 
home to a public in Amerfca, apt to be too receptive of sensational anti- 
British propaganda^ the complexity of the problems confronting the Bridsh 
and Indian administrators. As Mr. Van Tyne cmusticaUy puti It, editors 
of American radical journals ** may sit jo their stuffy studies, stew in ibetr 
ignoTMce* and tell England how to rule India, but there sre oonditionaand 
complications their philosophy never dreamed of.** 


Behola: The Ihoiaw PjLoa^iw's Prochess, (OdcuUa: Afessrj. 

Camera/ hmJ G?.) Rt a. 

fy J, B. PeKNlWOTOW) 

It is difficult to know how to deal with such an amazing story as this. 
The exaggerated language reminds one of (and almost jusdSes) Marauby's 
well ♦ known critldsm of Hindu Literature. Captain PeUvel indeed 
speaks of It as "revealing the soul, not of the Hindu only, hut of man 
geaerally/' and argues that Hinduiam and Christianity are *'at on* In the 
use of symbolism in religion but the Cross is a simple symbol, and, 
even so, is liable to great abuse by the ignorant How the modem Hindu 
can derive any satisfaction from studying the amazing miracles of which 
ibb story is compounded passes all understanding. Miracles which, in the 
lifetime of many of us still living, used to be accepted as infallible proofs 
of the Christian religion, are now* in the Anglican Church at any rate, and 
even in the tinreformed Roman branch of the Catholic Church, ibe great 
difficulty in the way of those who inieUigently accept the esaential truths of 
otuf gospel, believiag as they do (with St. James) that pure religion and 
undefined'* (by idobtry, oi even excessive symbolism), “is to visit the 
fatberleas and widow in their affiictioB and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world," or, in other words^, to cairy out the ■^social servit^*’ which the 
Vic*'Chancellor of the Calcutta Univenity in his very sulking Foreword 
lays is Captain Fetavel's “practical creed/* And. after all, as the old 
prophet says, ** What doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God Will the Lord be pkised 

with thousands of rams or with ten thousaod rivers of oil ? —or, os we might 
say ciov, with golden images and gorgeous temples full of sensuous music 
and reeking with tntosdcaEiRg incense ? TTiose are not the obLadpos which 
please the Lord. “To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrihees 
unto mtf 1 am full of the bumE-offerings of rams and the fat of fed 
beasts " (while the poqc are living, or stsrvingi in slums). ** Bring no more 
vain obktkms ; Inceme is an abomittatlon to me. , , . Your new moons 
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and yvur appointed feasta b 3 j eouI bateth; tber axe a troubte to tne. 1 am 
w»tT to'boar them. Wash you, and make you deao; cease to do evil, 
learn to do wellj seek judgment, relieve the oppressed’^ (who live 
miserably in alums), “iudge the fatherless, plead for the widotr,” etc. In 
bet, make the whole of England into one great Garden City 1 

Heaven won by the GtithM discharge nf duty oa earth '* is not an 
exclusively Hindu Ideal; it is the basis of all true religion, as St. James 
says, and it necessarily involTea the sacrifice of self, as Christ taught us by 
the example be gave us of supreme self-sacrifice as well as by constant 
precept. Behnk's splendid act of devotion to her husband, by which she 
also wins Heaven, would surely have been more efiective as a story if it 
had not been protracted to such intolerable length, and if the language 
had not been overloaded with those details of barbaric pomp so dear, 
appsfcntly even yet, to the Hindu mind. 

It is, of course, B very small thing for a Hindu to believe that after his 
hero. Chard, had been reduced to absolute penary he should still be able 
to carry out his son's nuptials even more magnificHitly than be could have 
done in the time of his greatest prosperity ; but even fairy tales should 
have some tegaid to verisimilitude^ and should not surfeit us with im¬ 
possibilities. _ 

MiiUoaiES or k'oua CoNnitESTS, By Lady Glover. Sfrvice.] 

{Rtviimd ly Lstiv Mvia MacKuytlE.) 

It has been said, *’ Oh that my enemy would write a book I"—but it is 
another matter when a friend writes a book, and by a good chance it 
arrives with a request, “ Please review this betok.'' 

In this case it has been a real pleasure. 

I have known Ijidy Glover for many years, and have not seldom found 
myself involved in some pleasant adventure, big Or small, inspired by her 
opdmistic and cheery example. ^ 

Some of the most mteresting chapters in the book refer to Lady Glover s 
visit to India, and thither i accompanied her, fate decreeing that owing to 
the journey 1 was to spend many years east of Sun. 

The book opens with stories of Ireland tn the good old days, when the 
Moonlighter was only a mild sort of scout, showing the way to the Sinn 
Feioer of later days. ITie author tells many amusing stories. She knew 
the lamous Archbbhop Trench, and tells how she saw him officiahiig at a 
coofinnation, where the majority of the young people who intended to be 
confirmed were eomfmsed of some siiiy lads from a naval traming ship. 
The Archbishop Imd great stress on the importance of avoiding little sins, 
such as the bad habit of reading novels m bed, hardly a temptation to a 
bluejacket. 

A good stoiy is told of the witty judge Lord Morris. He was dining at 
Dublin Castle with Lady Aberdeen, who observed, " We are ail friends 
and Home Ruleti here to-night." Whereupon Lord Morris replied, in an 
exaggeratei.i brogue; 

“ Then axiog yoni pardon, your Excellency, let me tell yet there’s no 
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tfottie Rulers in this room, fasmag yetsdf and those rvscallr hired 
wuiten,'* 

The authoress teUs rather prettily how shci a young gul leading a 
pleasant uneventTuI life, left the trivial easy way to follow the distinguished 
man ahe married. Sir John Glover, along the diUcult road of Empire 
building. She speais of the wrench of leaving Ireland, but that " if the 
right man oomes into a girl’s life, a man whose personality is greater than 
any she has met before, whose object in life is one of highest purpose, and 
whose outlook is ditferent from that of an ordinary everyday man of 
leisure, she throws her lot in with his and never luob back with vain 
legiets/’ 


This IS the story of many an English girl’s life, and because she is 
willing to bant the man she has chosen through thick and thin, we must, 
as a nation, ever hold our own as cnlotiuen and pioneers. 

The description of life as a Governor’s lady in Newfoundland, our 
oldest Colony, la charming, and makes one retnembcT bow Francis Bacon, 
in played a leading pan in the foundation of our Colonial Empire. 

No less interesting becoma the narrative when Sir John Glover moved 
from the ice and snow of Northern America and became Go«mor-in- 
Ghief of the islands in the Caribbean Sea, Here at Government House, 
Ant.^. sledge and skating gave place to sauntering under palm trees, 
and nir coats were exchanged for iropica] attircp 

Since the death of Sir John, Lady Glover has travelled much, and 
obsmed much, in many parts of the world, and her observation and 
coDcItisioas are entertaining and rnstruetive. 


She note* how the Ctown binds the great Empire togtlher like one big 
family, “Tbts is a feeling absent in Republics’'; to me they s«m like a 
hotLsc withonr a h^d run by a ^housekeeper. 

All pictures of English society before 1914 have become rather predoiu. 
and the authoress gives a particularly illuminating and diverting account 
of tbjiee reigns. 

Altopiher “ Memories oI Four Continents " will well repay the reader 
wim will read the last page with regret, saying to himself, “There was not 
a dull page in the whole of that book.'" 


FAR EAST 

La CoNvfiaENca 0 e Washikctoh, (Avec une cute cn noir). Won 
Rimbaud, Ddputrf, Rapporteur du Budget des Colonies, Membre 
on Congeil Sup^rieur dea Colonje& 

BftlCADIElt^GEKEEAIe C D* BftUCl, C,B.E.) 

As a fnU, yet ennd^ and exTremefy inieresting, account of die 
^^athjdgton Conference, the work under icvieir Is of speciaJ taJue. 

Opinions wiJl for some time differ ai to die precise value of the Con- 
foreoce to the world in gcnmJa But m order to teaQy undeisuod what 
took place, wme such account from one evidentiy behind the scenes is 
WMntiil Mv Archimbaud Icavi^ hide to diE ima^nation. 
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It u especlallj interestio^ to compAiie some of the opiuioos the Coo- 
fefcoce. Addressing the American Senate when, presenting the final 
result of the Conference to that □« esdrely fTOipathefie body, Mr. 
Marding, the late President of the U-S^A., is reported by M. Arebimba-ud 
u sfiyictg: ** Qudles qtie soient les restnetiofis mentaJes qui ai^t pH 
exister, do les doutes qui aient pu s'^terer, car il s'agisswt dana bien des 
CIS d'luie tentative nouvelle, toutes lea pnlssaocea sent venues & la Coo- 
fifrence aadiant qo'ellea se trouveTaient cn presence de donnto ti^ 
pratiques tnuebant leoiE relations interoatiottal^ Giles avaient taut h fait 
en dehors de la grande r^alisatian de la pah do mqnde, un intdrdt mutuel 
& aboutir et on est parvenu nptdernent ci das accords pratiques. Si la 
Cooffreace a, ainsi qu’oo ]'a dit, inirid une nouvelle doole mondialc dc 
diplomatie, laissee lui ce titie- Cela iodique Ics buta poursuivis d^ Ic 
oommencement, el cela a ouvert la voie b leur reslisatioa. Les puissances 
r^udJes & la Conf^teuce ont pris le pTobthme du Factfique tel qu’ellei Toat 
trotive en lait. Giles se sont altach^es i dei r^alitn par un accord yo 1 on~ 
taire et unanime; dies out ajout^ aux assurances de Hiumarntd et dies ont 
fait progiesser la paix interoationale d’unc la^on qui pennet de bien 
augmer de I'aventr/' 

Mr. Hughey American Secretary of State, M. Archimband tells us, 
*' iMctaiart modesiement qtie U Conference avail sauvd te monde du 
doespoir.” 

M. Atchirnbaiid, on the other hand, himself reflects: Quand oa lit 
ces bdles pdnodes si bien balaocdes oil soat exalhles toutes les vertus:, oh la 
pair, Je droit, la bonne volont^ et La tolerance entre natrons sont prtdi^ 
avec one ferveur dvangelique, et quand on se rent^mDre toutes les ‘ sales 
cuistoes,' toutes les vilaines opfralions dont Washington a m le t^znoio, 
quand on compare la beauid et la noblesse des sentiments exprrmds ^ k 
nleiiie et au caiac&re mercantile et 'pmfiieur' de bien des actes qu’ils 
sent cetufe avoir Lnspirds, on ne pent se diifendre d’un ce rtain inal xV en 
voyant les tiavestis dont peut parfois se trouver afinblde U chaste nndk£ 
dc la vdritC*' 

To fully understand these divergent points of view it is necessary to 
clearly grasp the original aims and objects of Mr. Harding's Government 
in sending out invitations Jbr the Conference. If these are correctly re¬ 
po^ the chief aim was uodoubuedly to break up lb* Anglohjapanese 
alliance. In the doing, the Brhisb delegates and Lord Balfour who led 
them were placed in a serimis dUemma. When finally a way round bad 
been found in the new " Four Power " tHaty. it was owing entirely to Lord 
Balfour’s weU known savoir/airt that the act was at least gracefully per¬ 
formed. “Quand," M. Archimbaud writes of Lord BalfouFs fine tribute, 
“denx nations ont tftfi parefllcment unies pendant vingt ans, -l irs oe 
peuveot pas se tirer le chapeau t'une k I’autre et re quitter pobment cvmme 
deux dmngcrs qui ont voyag^ ensemble quelque* heures dans le nrfitne 
train/" 

Sorqetiiing more united thenn, contidue^ M. Artbiaabaud: "Et M* 
Ealfour, redevmue prEmi^re cftini^re;, de feter sur k fosse de rAUbmee 
jApoaaise des brass^ de chrysanth^mes raibi^coliqiies en les aecompA- 
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gnut dc regrets du genre 4e oeui Clue hit !e gaiaiil vol»g]e a la maltresse 

qu^il abandopne- * Je tie tWblierai jam^ f ” 

Who but a Frenchman cnjuld so wittily describe the aim and object of 
the Washington Conference ? 

But there is more^ fei more than this, In the dei?er summary of 
America's attempt to redoce naval competition in the Fad&O and at the 
satne time to heep Japan's bauds od China. 

As an account of that unique” occasion, together with many of the 
side issues which arose, the book is well worthy of being translated into 
English. __ 

Tiia New JAPA^^ By J^ Cousina* (Madras: 

{Reokmd ^ Btaiilev EiceJ 

Theosophist, poet, man ol letters, anist, and Irishman^ Mr. Cousins 
bring? to the study of Japan qualities well suited lo sympathetic treatment 
but ill-adapted to discriminating criticism. The title of the book Is a 
little disappointing* One was led to eipect, not indeed a political 
Ucatiie, for Mr. Cousins does not write such, but a deeper inflight into the 
changed outlook of the Japanese since they grafted Wostem instlluriods 
upon their Eastern polity* We are given instead scmacthing in the nature 
of a causerie on tea parties, tram rides. Japanese hoii5«, Fujiyama, 
Tokyo, rural Japan, Univerrity Hfe, friendfl European and Japanese, 
painting, masie and the diama—not to drag the list out lo an intolerable 
length. Yet ibrougb it all, if wc may take Mr. Cousins' observations at 
Iheir face value, we can discern that the everyday life of Japan, its special 
customs^ its dress, and its habits have changed but brtJe. What there is 
of change is superficial, and according to Mr. Cousins the change is 
generally for the worse. But here one must enter a careat/* since a 
Tbeosophist of the school of Mrs, Besant and an evident admirer of 
Arabindo Ghosc may be expected to exalt the East at the expense of the 
West, and the ule loses nothing when it is told by an IrishmanL To Mr. 
Cousins, first and foremost a man of culture, Japan was one artistic 
delight—to the eye^ though not to the ear^ and certainly not to the 
nose. He, however, detected in what might be called the more 
conscious art of pictures an absence of ori^npalily in the dasrical 
schooh a^d in a great part of the modern a slavish and by no means 
successful attempt to imitate the West- As for the music^ he obviously 
could not appradale the native kind, but that is no matter for surprise. 

Mr* Cousins carriM his enthusiasm for all things Orreutal to au 
extravagant pitch. Granted that tramways and electric wit« axe 
thipgs of beauty* is it not hyperbole when a man quarreh with hts 
pyjamas ? After all, the abstract oonceprion of sheer beauty in all thinp 
h unattainable, or Mr. Cousins would have thrown himself out of his rath 
way caniage by way of protest against its ugline^- 

His experiences were interesting and are told with rivacity, if here and 
there one is disposed to quarrel with the style. Wax it really nec^sary to 
speak of plain South America as '' the southern half of the great lanky 
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contmcDt which bean the name of Amerigp Ve^pucd "? Apoft froto sncb 
blemishes the faoqk hAA a chartn of it^ Qwti as the record of an unusual 
eapcrKAce^ but it was a pity to call it The New Japan/’ 

THE NEW SOCIOLOGY* 

Thi theme prsented is briefiy that ctureot ills and present discontents 
are likdy to averwhdm us, We cry in vain to poUticiani magnatCi and 
economist, but there are other and more potent aids. Religion kindles a 
Ere in the heart. It blazes a message of redemptioQ through sacn&ce+ 
The voice of science is cold hut dear. It calls for diagnosis before treat- 
mem. It bids us eiplore before we exploit If sciencae and neligioa were 
10 march hand in hand, could they show a way through our present 
troubles? Could they make a better world for the coming generation ? If 
Wf sdence and religion must be yoked in double harness^ For tack of this 
partnership the post-war schemes for ** reconstruction ” have broken 
down. Their failure has resulted in bitterness and apathy^ Men had 
imagined they fought for transition from an era of war (open nr latent) to 
one of peace Edilitant and constructive* To-day^ in a mood of disiilo- 
aioPf the nations are polaimng towards reactioii or revolution* Is this the 
inexorahk choice before us? What better way doe$ religion indicate 
and sdence explicate ? ^Vhete and how does it start ? Whither lead ? 
To find answers to these questions^ set them out in plain language, and 
eahibit their message as a realizable vision of life for the people is the 
aim of this remirhmhle book. The writer asks: “Wherein do we most 
fall short today Assuredly^ be replies^ in ^ at tAe 

For Succour in both the visioning and the realizing of Life's powers and 
pejfections we have two grand soarces. They are religion and science. 
Religion oBTers richness and purity of inner life^ or grace of spirit. Sdenee 
oBTers knowledge, or oomnLand over things. For redemption and fulfil^ 
ment we need the gifts of both religion and scteucep and In fullest 
measure To modulate between ihe grace of religion and the knowledge 
of science b the office of literature, art^ music, poetry^ Their heartctiiffg 
warmth aids the layman to light his bmp of vision. In its illuminition he 
tnty leam to mate the maateries of science with the mysteries of rehgion. 
Only so can we hope to humanize the machine industry and its demiurgic 
associatciT the credit system and centrali^ied power. How to pass from 
OUT mechanical and pecuniary culture to a more vital and spiritual mode 
of life?-^that is the question of this new sociology^ Its provisional 
answer is sketched tn this book- The reviewer must express goritode 
and surprise at this standpoint, so didetenl from any with which he is 
acquainted, that the claim to con^tute a new sociology is well justified- 
In this book we rise above the mere economics and politics of party war- 
iare. It has at once a wider vision and a more concrete ouiIooIl Space 
will not allow here to gi ve the answer to the problems it raisea. For that 
the reader must be referred to the book ttself. To our mind li& appeaianoe 
should mark an epoch in sociological thought- 

• Science and Sanctity*'' By Victor Branford. 

joa, 6ii. 
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Jai-akese CivaiZATiON: Its SigmiiiGaDee and Rcalizatfon. Bf KhhiQ 
Satoml With portrait, 8J*x g^' Pp, li -haj8. (TrlibcLEf'a OHeotaJ 
Seriest /Sv«/.) ica, 5d net 

All those who would understand modem Japan should studj* this work. 
It b au exposition of the doctrine of Nkbiienism and ill relattoos to the 
Japanese national principlei^ Aa Mr. G. F, Barwick remarks in the 
Preface: "The Kidurenians count their teiniiplcs by ihouanndi and their 
adherents by miiUoDS " 

The Iwdia Taacie ter ttiE SfiVENXEEirm Canton v tM rrs 

PouTiCAt AND Ecohomic By Sh afaat Ah maid Khan, 

LITT.D. 9'x 6'. pp, Tii+335. {Oxford ir^hs^nfy Pms.) 14^, net 
This volume, which Is in effect a chapter in the history of Free Trade^ 
Ls published at an opportune moment when Indians tarilT policy is being 
discussed^ As in Historyi so in Economics, no country can be understood 
without study o£ its pgisL 


BOOKS received 

7 h ikt 0/ Chnoi Ttkf, An account of a journey of exploration 
up lo and among the snow^lad mountains of the Tibetan FrootlcT* By 
Gregory, n,sc.^ r-E.a Wnh many dluelrattods and mapi. g'x 5^*^ 
Pp. J21, SrrpiW.) 355^ net. 

Akers &/ JKV/. A description of the little-knowti land 

where Asians tnighdest rivers gallop in harness through the narrow 
gateway of Tibet, its peoples^ fauna and Horn. By Captain A. Kiogdon 
Ward, fcA.* With many illusiTaiioas and three inap$, 

Pp* ais^net. 

Studies m Ae/ijgum^ and Cask/nt in BrifrsA iVtfr/A Borneo and 

/rfj Ma/a/ /^niniu/a. By Ivor H. R, Evans, m.a. p'xfi', Pp. 29^, 
(Cam^nd^ Umi^ersify J^hfr) aos. net* 

Sons /es Afaugvuri: Liigcndes du Bengale. Traduction d'Andr^ 
Kaipclbs- Quiti^ d^sins hors lexto d^apr^ des miniatures anciennes et 
36 bandeaux et cula de kmpe. Pp, 157* (Paris; Bmard; 

olrtainable through East and West, Ltd., Tendon p) 3s. 6d net 


In connection with the Histoncal Section^ Mr, H. R, Das has sent the 
following note: " In the course of roy research concern mg the Embassy of 
Sir Willfam HorriSi I feuind a few Persian letters in the archives ol the 
India Office^ These letteni are consecutively niimbereih ^d written From 
Surat, Bomi^yp and MasulijHtam- They contain inrormation about Sir 
William's misaionj, specially in the letters of Fretident Colt to Dknatt 
Khan; Sir John Gayer to Sir WLLham Norris and Aurangxeb; Oknatt 
Khan 10 Ausangzeb; Sir Wmiam to Dianatt Khan; A^oed Khan to 
Dianatt Khan and Yarelebcg to Dianatt Khan; and also a letter to 
Rustouijefj the broker oF the new East India Company. The contenu oF 
these letters will be published in ray book.*' 


Owing to pressure on out space,^ the Historidat Section has been held 
^cf until the next issue, as wdl as Mr. Arthur VinoeoFs story. ** The 
Children.'^ 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION* 

By F. R. SCATCHERD 


1. The Katore or the Leagoi Health Organ uatiow 

The League is not, as some iioa|io«, an jnttitudoo having a separate 
eaUlencc of its own. It is an association of States, pledged by signature 
*' to cooperate in matlcrs of international cooMm." 

Thus the League Health Oiganiiation is only a special appHcatioa to 
h^ih questions, “ of the whole organised attempt to put inteniational 
relations op a firmer basts ... an atiempt to meet real needs in a common- 
sense way.” 

Article XXlil. paragtaph (/] of the CoTcnaot stales that members of 
the League shall 

"take steps in malters of international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease. " 

As a result of varioua conferences, it has been decided that the work of 
the Health Organiiation is r 

“ To advise the Coiindi: and .Assembly of the League . . . to act as 
a d^ng house for information on public bealih qaestioaa, and 
toally to help m bringing about the mternational agreement necessary 
for sill ex-cctitive actiOD m public health 

This may conjure up fearful visions of compulsory moculations with 
deadly and ghistly germs, bul as " idter-govemmentaJ health work 

ainnot encroach op the acdvitia of national health adminiitialions^"' it 
behoves country to choose mprefienlativei who arc keen to preserve 
p^nal liberty in this as in other respects, to the fullesi extent compatible 
wjth the generiil welfare. Indeed , the League may prove to the public^s 
strongest protectof and ally in the cause of medical beedosij, as will be 
shown Later on. 

*□10 League caii, it believes, best achieve its objects by working in lhi« 
ipaiD directions: ^ 

(*> By acting as a clearing- house for epidemiological intelligence, and 
as a cetilral agency for collecting InronnatiQti on special health quenions 
of mtematiomj concern : 

(^) By what may be lermed "applied research work" —that is, the 
initiation of laboratory investigatJons condneted simnllancotisly, on a 
common pkn, by institutes all over the world, and directed to securioa the 
application of the results of this research. 

(4 By coBstituting the League the Agent for fostering mutual under* 
standing between the vanous health administrations, initiating agreementa 
tetween these administrations, and aecuting common policies decided ou 
by the national administratJons at inter-governmental confeieaces. 


II. The League of HATtoits imiM' Epidevics 

Dt, Nonnan White, head of the Epidemic Committee of the League 
has recently returned from an erLended tour of the Far East. A reeep^ 

* The nature and record of the Ltatgue Health Oraaniration (Informa- 
tioo Section), Trafidgar House, Waterloo PJaeci^ London, S.W, j. 
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tion tteld by Lady Mood in qrder to enable leading phpidans.^ 
surgconsi and epideidioldgUts to meet Eh-. White. The following is a 
of an interview accorded by Dr^ White to a League ol NanoiK. 
Union official in London : 

“ Dr. Norcomn White sketched very briefly the work Of the Epidemic 
Commission tn Central and Eastern Europe during the past four 
years. He described the tragic health cunditions prepailizig along the 
Russian frontier during the winter of 1^19-19^0^ when he and his 
colleagues hrst visited that area. In certain areas typhus was $0 
prevalent that nearly every cottage contained dead and dying. Trains 
wereamving from Kussia ciowded with refugees, many of whom were 
in the last stages of typhus. Insufficient money was available to 
cany out the original plans, but steps were taken at ouce to assist ihe 
local authorities in oveicomfng conditions which tuadc periodic^ 
reinfection inevitable. Hospitals and disiureciing stations were estab¬ 
lished at strategic points. The Coverninents of the States members 
of the League made voluntary contributions. The British GoverU' 
Tcient headi^ the list of these subscribcm, hut eveo ccuntri« in great 
hnaocial difficulty managed somehow to send tnoney^ Dr- Horman 
White emphasized the fact that the Epidemic Commission nowhere 
set up a new independent organization; its elForts were directed 
rather to streugihenmg the heal±orgaiiimtions m existence^ to Jinding 
money and matertali and generally to putting new heart into the 
work. Having assist^ the solution of the most pressing problems on 
the frontiert the League's Commission then endeavoured to help 
Russia, and Dr. Rajchman and Dr. White visited Moscow. Perhaps 
the chief value of the work done in Russia was in the establiihmeDt 
of contact between Russian medical services and Western Europe. 
The position had now improved both in Russia and in the Border 
States. Cholera had almost disappeared. Typhus and rcLtpsiog 
fever seemed to be well in hand. On the other hand^ maiam hud 
assumed setious praportioos, and was now claiming attention tn the 
whole of the area. 

‘^Dr. Norman While refertod to the problem presented by the 
enormous number of Greek reftigccs pouring out of Asia Minor last 
year. He remarked that conditions amongst these refugees were 
peculiarly favoMiable to the outbreak of cpidemicsp and it was indeed 
fortunate that the League of Nations Epidemic Commission was in 
esLtstenoep and ready to help the Icm^iI authorities in dealing with this 
menace. A vaccination comp^gn was promptly orga nixed 1 and 
approximately 3kOCK3pCKKj vaccinations against typhoid Kind paratyphoid 
feversp cbolersp and dysentery had been performed. How far these 
oicasnjresbadcontribpted in determining the stirprisingly low epidemic 
pievalence among the refugees was difficult to say^ljut he felt that 
this wholesale inoctUation was a feature of great impoilance in saving 
the situation. 

“ Through lack of funds the League's epidemic work will be closed 
down this year; but by a resolntiou of the lost Assembly Ld Geneva a 
skeleton organization of the Epidemic Commission is to be kept in 
beings which will be available to intervene on the appearance of an 
epidemic likely to be of International icz]portanc& 

^During his recent toor of the Far East Di. Norman White 
visited nearly all the important ports in the Orient. He also journeyed 
irito the Ulterior of Manchuria, mvestigatuig conditions affecting 
bubonic and pneumonic pUgue. He was received everywhere in the 
most cordijd ruannet; almost everywhere it was realized that close 
intertiationol co-operation was essential to the success of measures 
taken to cootml rhe spread of the more serioui epidemic diseases. 
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He TO not in a position to discuss ibe oondusioni of his fepoit 
until It had been considered bj tbe League's Heahh Cocnmitteer but 
he meottooed a feir of the Lnierestiiig obscnrations he had made on 
his tour. 

** Dr. UTiite concluded bf referring briefly to the geographical distri- 
btition in the Kasi Of bubonic and pnenmotiic plaguoi and to the 
possible explanation of epidemic manlfeslattons ^ plague occurring 
in two such totoJly dld~erent forms." 

llli TffE League and thk (feAit EASt'ERN Refugees 

FollGwfng upou the Sniyma tragedy m the autucnn of refugees 
began pouring into Greece in such numbers that they soon totted ooe- 
hfth of the entire population of Greece. The report tells us that they were 
mnstty in a state cf destitution and '* in Conditions permit! rrg of no sort of 
sanitaiy control whate^r,” The inevitable followed in immediate and 
terrific epidemics of cholera, ^hm, small poi;* typhoid fever, dysentery^ and 
maiaiia. The CounciL appointed Dr. Nansen its High Commksionef' for 
refugees, and of the monies collected Dr. Nansen, at the request of the 
Greek Goveiriraent, allocated for medical purposes. Jn conjunc¬ 

tion with the Creek Health hfimstry, and the addition of other funds from 
the Epidemic Commission^ a preventive vaceination campaign ivas 
organized among the refugees.. For adminEstrative purposes^ the camps 
were divided into two zones, with centres at Athens and SaJonica. By 
April I las^ some i,S 74 i 5 ^S refug«» had been vmednated against smaJI- 
pox, cholera, and typhoid fever/* leaving some 60 per cent. UTivacdnated, 
with the ceaseless influx of fresh refugees from Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, 

Imagination falls to picture the additional misery inflicted on thEae 
unfortunates, by, in some cases, a threefold vacemation. The League 
should be able to offer, or rather collect, information as to the fate of the 
60 per cent, unvaocinated refugeesp I know that many doctors died* and 
they would assuredly he among the vaccinated. 

IV, League Ek^ujev i?r Far Eastekn Ports 

With the sanction of the Govemmenls Involved, on November 
l^e Health Committee sent a missiem on a six months^ jauracy of in 
veatigaUon to the chief porta In the F’ar East, in order to study the 
methods in use for sanitary, anti^pidemic and quarantine reguLatians- 
The special object was to prevent the spread of disease by sea-borne 
crafhe. It is hoped that the in formation collected may serve as a basis 
for conferee between the Powers concerned, for the purpose of 
co-ordinating and enforcing sanitary and antiepidemk measures through¬ 
out the Far Eastt since, as the report says^ sea-borne diseases comiog 
fifom the Far East have been the main enemy of sanitary authorities all 
over the world." 

V. The League akd Sera ant> SEUOiOcrcAL Tests 

Perhaps the most valuable and informative part of a highly instructive 
report is the scedpn under the above heading. The Layman who so 
confidingly resorts to treatment by the newest sera, and is envied by his 
1^ wealthy friends for his good-fortunet has not the slightest notion of the 
risks taken and the infinitesimal chances of accruing benefit 

it may prove gravely disturbing to learn that agreement in measuring 
and testing ihc potency of anti-toidns has not yet been reached, that 
differenoes ^iat even in Laboratories of the same country, and that these 
differences involve not only details but fundamental principIcL 
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In conneciion with the Applied Reseaicb Wo A of the League is ad 
intensting paragraph dealing with Biological Products, used as powerful 
drugs, such as digitalis, pituitaiy, and thyroid ezliacta^ insulta, etc. 
Chemically they are vanable and unstable, 

"and thtir theraptuHe proptriits bt 9 r tu> eonttamt relaitQH to fktir 
(ktmiial fompoiition'* (Italics are outs.) It is thcrerore generally 
necessary to standardlre these prepanttioiis physiologically—Aat is, 
by Ae effect on a particular animal of a dose of standard size or 
some other method.^’ 

The bewildered layn^ may well nib his eyes and ask if he U d^^a mfpg. 
Do not rats and guinea-pigs differ in powers of resistance just as do 
Aetr big human hrothetsP And what about Ae nbbit, who frolics 
unconcernedly, so it is said, after a dose of arsenic that would faH six 
mcu ? Let him, however, be thankful Aat an international league of 
rn^rts is Inoking into these ^ry serious questions. And, more important 
still, let him not only watch its dcUberattoas, but Jet him suppoit it to Ac 
fullest extent tn his power. If he can do no more let him at least join Ae 
League of Nations Union. Meanwhile^ till these sea and anti toxins, at 
the cost of untold anguiA, human and subhuman, have been standardized, 
can we not find among the League experts men like Dr. William Ewart, 
Dr. H. Bellamy Gardiner, and Dr. Leonard Williams, or women like the 
late Lieut.-Calonel Flora Murray, M-D., and Dr. Isabel Ormiston, who, 
during the war, when almost all our own surgeons weie on w*ar-work, drew 
aiteotion to the Handcock MeAod for the noo'SUigical treatment of nose, 
Aroat, car, and eye troubles^ with this strange result, that not only were 
Ae troubles alleviated, but Ae patients, adults as well as children, generally 
escaped Ae prevmling inBuenm and oAer epidemic disorders? This 
result was almost invariably appended to the medical reports of experi^ 
mental cases, but public attention was drawn to Ae &ct by a letter from 
E^. Friend, of Christ’s Hospital School, who, in *'a long repon of the 
different meAods used . . . gave credit to Ae greatest numter immuned 
(800), who, without inoculations, simply followed the Handcock methods, 
as described by Dr. Isabel Ormiston in The Lanai of Au gimt ^4, 1518." ’ 

VI. The iNTxacitAWOE or Pubuc Health Pehsoknel and 
Individual Fellowships 

This is a branch of the League’s activities which was made possible by 
the generosity of Ae International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Already exchanges have taken place between Belgium and 
ItMy, England and Austria, and a Aird interchange agaiu in Italy, solely 
this dme for the study of malaiia. Other interchanges have taken place 
this year, but the report of them is not yet to hand- Enough, however, 
has been said to prove that Ae Heal A Organization of Ac League has 
fully justified its formation and merits Ae support and sympaAy of all 
coDcerned. 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET, 1924-25 

The Indian financial year ends on March 31, and the 
Budget is in the hands of the Assembly and before the 
public a month or so before the end of the financial year. 
The exact result of the yearns operations is not therefore 
known at the time the Finance Member makes his state¬ 
ment, and even the final figures which are submitted to the 
Assembly at the close of the session do not give the actual 
receipts and outgoings of the year. This peculiarity of 
the Indian financial system is ordinarily a matter of no 
moment, as the probability of a surplus or deficit can 
fairly accurately be gauged when the nine or ten months 
actuals are known. On the present occasion, however, the 
estimated margin between the receipts and outgoings as 
arrived at in the revised estimates for 1923-24 is so small 
that, as Sir Basil Blackett himself observes In bis state¬ 
ment, it is doubtful whether there will actually be a surplus 
or a deficit on the year’s working. The revised estimates 
assume that the ordinary receipts will fall short of 
expenditure by only Rs. 3S lakhs. On the other hand, 
revenue is to receive the benefit of a windfall from the 
profits accruing from the control of enemy ships. India’s 
share in these profits amounted to j^3,250,ooo, and it is 
proposed to credit to the current year Rs. 244 lakhs, 
reserving the balance for special expenditure in 1924-25, 
The year 1923-^ is thus the first year since the war in 
which the Indian Budget has balanced. Many of the 
expectations of the yield from taxation have, it is tme, 
been falsified. The Salt Tax will yield Rs. crores 
against the Rs. n| crores which had been expected. The 
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falling off in the return from the salt duty is due to two 
causes i large over-issues of salt were made in January 
and February, 1923, by traders in anticipadoo of an 
enhancement of the duty in March, 1923; while in 
the later months of the current year, in anticipation 
of a reduction of the tax in March, 19241 dealers allowed 
their stocks to run down to the lowest possible levels. 
Customs also will fall short of the estimates. The cabled 
summary of Sir Basil Blackett's statement does not give any 
details of the yields under the several tariff headings 1 but, 
generally speaking, imports into India have in 1923-24 
shown a reduction in value, and we may expect to find, 
when fuller information is available, that the falling off 
in the yield from customs duties is fairiy distributed over 
all the major heads of the Indian tariff. This contraction 
in the Indian import trade is probably not due to any one 
particular cause. High world prices, enhanced Indian 
customs duties, and hesitation on the part of foreign 
shippers and manufacturers, who, in the light of their own 
experience, or of the experience of others of the slump 
of 1920, have thought it wisest to limit their engagements, 
have doubtless been the primary contributory factors in the 
reduction in the Indian import trade. 

If the revenue has fallen short of expectation, expendi¬ 
ture has shown a corresponding reduction. We are so far 
without specific details as to the heads which have shown 
an improvement in this respect, h is possible that expendi- 
ture was over-estimated in the Budget for 1923-24, but to 
judge from Sir Basil Blackett’s remarks on the military 
budget, it would seem that there have been effected very 
substantial economies in military expenditure, and that the 
lead given by the Retrenchment Committee has been 
vigorously followed up in the civil estimates. It is, in any 
case, abundantly dear that the Indian Finance Department 
have amply justified their demand in March, 1923, for 
increased revenue. The purse-strings have, it is evident, 
been drawn tight on all departmental expenditure. 
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The rndian Finance Member's statement probably in¬ 
cluded a detailed reference to the savings ejected in 
interest charges. The floating debt in the form of 
Treasury bills is now negligible. As against Rs. 22 crores 
of borrowing in this form outstanding on March 31, 1923, 
there are now only Rs. 2 crores, and it would seem that 
this form of borrowing will probably totally disappear from 
the Indian financial system. If this anticipation is realized. 
India will have taken the lead in discarding one of the 
financial makeshifts which the exigencies of war finance 
forced on Governments. There is, of course, no inherent evil 
in a Government borrowing on i ts three and six months’ notes 
of hand; and indeed so long as bills so issued are only 
intended to tide over the lean months of the year, and are 
automatically paid for from, and are limited to, the revenues 
which they anticipate, they are probably a legitimate and 
correct method of finance. The risk lies in these bilb 
being created for other purposes, when they become, as in 
Germany and in France, a source of danger to the currency, 
and are in effect not truly distinguishable from paper 
currency, save that every holder of such bills can and does 
in actuality claim and receive a varying rate of interest for 
the time that they have been in his possession. With the 
practical extinction of this form of debt, the way is now 
clear for a redemption or consolidation of the short-term debt, 
which was issued by the Indian Government during and 
since the war. We are told in the summary of Sir Basil 
Blackettb statement that the financial statement includes a 
detailed examination of the position of India’s total debt, 
and that the Finance Minister laid stress on three im¬ 
portant points. In the forefront he stressed, and rightly 
stressed, the essential necessity of establishing a dehnite 
programme for the redemption of debt, such programme to 
be dependent, naturally, on the purpose for which past 
debt had been raised and any fresh debt Is to be incurred. 
For the present he proposes an annual provtaion of 
Rs. 4 crores for the repayment or avoidance of debt 
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during the next five years, additions to be made to this sum 
for any new debt incurred within this period. His second 
point lay in the anticipation of India being likely to be able 
to avoid creating any fresh external debt during the coming 
year, while he limited to Rs. 20 crorcs the probable demand 
by the Indian Government on the Indian investing public. 
Thirdly, he gave expression to the hope that the terms on 
which this limited loan would be issued would be more 
favourable to the Indian Government than their recent 
borrowings. 

These are all three points of first importance both 
directly and by implication. There can be no real re¬ 
demption of debt other than that resulting from the appli¬ 
cation of a surplus of revenue over expenditure, and it may 
be confidently assumed—looking to the school of finance 
in which Sir Basil Blackett has acquired his experience— 
that the programme of debt redemption which he proposes 
to establish will have for its basb a balanced Budget The 
Budget for i924>25, which is to include a provision of 
debt redemption of Rs. 4 crores, besides, in addition, allow¬ 
ing for a remission of taxation, indicates an improvement 
in Indian finances which no one would have dared to pre¬ 
dict two years ago. The return annually to the Indian 
investment market of 4 crorcs released from their immobili¬ 
zation in Government securities wilt tend to cheapen the 
cost of capita] for industrial and commercial finance^ 
Again, the reduction in the rate of interest at which the 
State has been borrowing will reduce the charges payable 
by the taxpayer, will have its reflex on the rate of interest 
payable on other securities, and will materially assist the 
Provincial Governments in their local development schemes. 
Finally, the avoidance of foreign borrowing, which in 
recent years has necessarily been on a very large scale, 
will lighten the task of the Indian Treasury in respect of its 
remittances to the Home Treasury. 

Lei us look for a moment at the maturities of short-term 
debt which will shortly have to be faced. There are out- 
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standing some 170 crores of bonds^ initially issued fora term 
of ten years or less, of which all but 30 crores carry interest 
at 6 per cent. In 1925 the mattirities are not serious, and 
amount to under 4 crores. In 1926, however, there will 
fail due as many as 38 crores of bonds issued in 1921 ; and 
though the maturities of 1927 are not as heav>', they are 
still quite considerable at just under 27^ crores. Both 
these series have for some time met with a keen and con¬ 
tinuous demand from banks and commercial and financial 
institutions. Their early redemption date and their high 
yield, even at their present market quotations, have made 
them particularly attractive as an investment for spare 
funds in the slack months of the year ; while in the tight 
money period they can always be brought into use as cover 
for advances, the loss of interest when such advances are 
subjected to a high bank rate being more than balanced by 
the high yield which they earn during the monsoon months. 
In 1928 there fall to be repaid a large block of some 
251“ crores of 5 1 * per cent. War Bonds. In alt, these three 
years will account for some 95 crores of the short-term 
debt. Now, to put the matter in a very general way, and, 
of course, without suggesting that these bond issues, when 
originally made, were definitely made with the object of 
tiding over any particular year’s deficit, the fact remains 
that the amount of debt which needs to be repaid in the 
coming and three subsequent years practically corresponds 
to the aggregate of the deficits from 1919 to 1923. 
Looked at from this standpoint, the sagacity and prevision 
which have inspired the policy of establishing a definite 
programme of debt redemption in the next five years will 
without doubt receive the recognition that it richly merits. 
It is a policy in strict accord with the high traditions of 
financial purism which have always In the past been a 
feature of Indian financial methods, and which have re¬ 
sulted in the high rating of India's credit. Note also the 
limitation to 20 crores of the amount of the coming year's 
borrowing, the effect of which must be to enable the I ndian 
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Governmetit to obtain less onerous terms of intei^st. We 
shall not be far from the mark in anticipating that this 
year’s loan will take the form of a further addition to the 
Funding Loan of 1945-55, originally issued at 95, carrying 
interest at 5 per cent,, which now stands at 98^, with, per¬ 
haps, as last year^ a ten-year bond issue, to be brought out 
at par, also with interest at 5 per cent. 

Apart from their effect on the standing of the Indian 
Government loans, these measures necessarily carry with 
them the implication that a marked improvement has set 
in in the condition of Indian currency. This, indeed, is 
already reflected in the periodical returns of the Currency 
Department. The note issue has now a metallic backing 
of 56 per cent,, and though the sale of 000,000 of 
gold in India has resulted in a corresponding reduction of 
the gold backing to the note issue, the Government have 
placed 14 crores of British Treasury bills in the currency 
reserve, as cover for the note circulation. Foreign 
balances, particularly if held, as they are in the present 
case, in the form of bills maturing within three months, 
are an ideal backing to the currency of a country like 
India, whose exports so largely exceed its imports. And 
there is all the more reason why the State in India should 
avoid the costly luxury of piling up a large Inert gold and 
silver backing—when once the safety of the currency is 
assured—since the individual Indian is still devotedly 
attached to the possession of bullion, and can safely be 
trusted to secure that his toil and skill as a producer will at 
least in part be paid for in gold and silver. The large 
imports of bullion into India in the current year sufficiently 
prove that India has not been denied in her demand 
on the world’s production of precious metals. A novel 
feature in the imports of gold is the direct importation into 
India from Durban of gold from the South African mines. 
This change, which has come about by the introduction 
of arrangements in South Africa for the refining of gold, 
has robbed London of its monopoly as an entrepot for the 
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physical handling of ihe gold production of South Africa; 
and the geographical distribution of India’s bullion imports, 
as it will emerge from the trade statistics, will show striking 
divergences from the past. 

We have left to the last the references to the course 
of rupee exchange and to the separation of railway finance 
from the Central Government’s general Budget, which 
occur in the cabled suiiiinary of the Finance Member s 
statement. The reference to rupee exchange is very brief, 
but doubtless the matter will be found to have been more 
fully treated when the full financial statement reaches this 
country. The record of the year’s transactions in regard to 
exchange has been marked by the introduction of a system 
whereby the Indian Government, through the Imperial 
Bank of India, has been a buyer of sterling in the Indian 
exchange market concurrently with the sale by the Secre¬ 
tary of State of Council bills and T.T.'s in the London 
market. The system has worked well and without friction, 
and the Indian financial authorities have shown much 
critical and sound judgment in their operations. They 
have so far remitted to the Home Treasury during the 
year ^^28,364,000, of which 12,000.000 represent remit¬ 
tances on behalf of the paper currency reserve^ the balance 
being on account of Home Treasury revenue and capital 
transactions. Sterling purchases tn India represent the 
bulk of these remittances, over 12,47 5,000 of sterling 
having been purchased in India, as against sales in London 
of Council bills amounting to ^£8,738,000. The balance 
of the remittances is accounted for partly by the taking 
over in London of sterling which local authorities, such as 
the port trusts, municipalities, and other large borrowers, 
had raised in London by way of loans, and wished to 
transfer to India, and partly by the transfer from the paper 
currency reserve in England to the Home Treasury. 
Since the Budget for 1934-25 makes no provision for a 
sterling loan, it would seem that the ^\’ays and Means 
programme of the Home Treasury is in the year to come 
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to be 5 nanced bjr means of remittances from tndia. This 
indicates that the Indian Government will be a consistent 
purchaser of sterling, and though the sale of Councils in 
London has recently been suspended, this suspension can 
only be temporary, and the sales will presumably be 
resumed when and if a demand should spring up for rupee 
exchange in London. For the purpose of the Budget a 
rate of exchange has to be paid for the conversion of 
sterling transactions into rupees ; a rate of is, 4|d. has been 
taken- This, however, as Sir Basil Blackett points out, is 
a purely arbitrary rate, and must in no way he regarded as 
even an intelligent anticipation of the probable course of 
exchange. There are so many factors which influence the 
Indian exchange that any prediction of its course cannot 
fail to be little better than guess-work. 

The separation of railway finance from the general 
Budget is an interesting and far-reaching departure,on which 
judgment must be suspended until fuller details are avail¬ 
able. Briefly, the new arrangements contemplate that the 
taxpayer shall now be treated as a preferential shareholder 
in the railways; on the capital he has invested in the com' 
mercial undertakings be is to receive a sum calculated to 
pay the interest he himself has to pay for the sums so 
borrowed by him in the market; and additionally he is to 
receive a fixed annual dividend and 20 per cent of any 
surplus profits. This profit-sharing arrangement is to apply 
only to the commercial railway undenakings, from which 
it is to be inferred that the charges in respect of the 
strategic and frontier railways fall to the taxpayer's account. 
What is not clearly brought out in the cabled summary of 
the Budget is how the financing of fresh capital expendi¬ 
ture on railways is to be effected. It is, of course, true that 
in the past all profits from their railway undertakings have 
gone to swell the Indian Government's general revenues, 
and this was only right and correct, seeing that for years 
the general revenues had to bear the losses on railway 
working. But the main grievance of the railways has 
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always been directed to their inability to secure what they 
considered to be a fair share of the funds available for 
capita] expenditure. ProjectSj in themselves desirable and 
expected to be fully remunerative, had to be held back 
pending allocation of capital funds, and the cry was that the 
borrowing policy of the Finance Department was not 
characterized by that boldness of conception which should 
inspire the policy of a progressive railway undertaking. 
The fact was that the J ndian Government’s borrowing was 
conditioned, and naturally so, by a desire to pay the lowest 
rate of interest possible, and by a disinclination to attract 
fresh capital funds by paying a rate of interest which would 
react on the loans already issued. A railway under¬ 
taking can, and is expected to, pay more for its capital 
requirements than a Government; yet the Government of 
India, though the owner of a large railway system, could 
not afford to go Into the money market and borrow at a 
suitable rate for its railway projects. It is not clear how 
this very solid difficulty which has stood, and still stands, in 
the way of progressive railway development in India is 
to be surmounted under the new arrangements. They 
have, however, the great merit that the interest of the 
railways in reducing their operating costs and in increasing 
their receipts will be greatly stimulated, since they them¬ 
selves will share in any increase in their net earnings; and 
having regard to the decision of the Indian Government to 
adopt the system of State ownership and State working of 
the great railway systems of India, such as the East Indian 
Railway and the G.I.P. Railway, this modihcation in the 
method of distribution of prohts will without doubt be 
welcomed by those by whom the change over from Com¬ 
pany to State management was viewed with misgivings. 

The fate of Sir Basil Blackett’s Budgetary proposals he 
has himself left in the haods of the Assembly, and but for 
the fact that a certain section of the Assembly intend again 
to raise this year, as they did last year, a constitutional 
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issue which can have no relevance, direct or indirect, to the 
financial and economic suitability of the measures sub¬ 
mitted to their judgment, the issue should not be in doubL 
The salt duty can be reduced in the coming year ; if it is 
reduced the provincial contributions must stand at the 
figures fixed in the Meston award ; if It is allowed to stand 
at the present level, then a much-to-be-desired relief can be 
made in the contributions which the provinces make to the 
Central Government. If the Assembly, with whom the 
decision has been left by the Executive, are genuine in 
their demand to be invested with financial responsibility, an 
admirable opportunity has been offered to them to translate 
this desire into actual performance. It is, however, not 
certain that this very plain and clear-cut issue is not going 
to be obscured by the adoption by the intransigeant section 
of the Assembly of a line of policy conceived with the 
deliberate intention to block effective constitutional govern¬ 
ment and designed to raise the wider question of the political 
relations between India and Great Britain. O. 
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A REVISION OF THE INDIAN REFORM ACT 

By Sir Thomas Bennett, c.i.e. 

r HAVE been asked to give my views upon the desirability 
of an amendment of the Indian Reform Act of 1919. My 
answer to any question that might be put to me on that 
subject would be to ask what kind and degree of amend¬ 
ment was in contemplation, and at what time it was in¬ 
tended that the change should be brought about If I am 
asked whether I regard the Act of 1919 as a perfect piece of 
legislation I should reply with a reasoned negative. One 
need not go amongst the Indian extremists^ who for the 
last three years have been, in the words of a recent com¬ 
mentator, '* throwing spans into the machine,” for evidence 
that the measure, in many of its operations, is capable of 
amendment and adjustment. I doubt if any of the Govern¬ 
ments who are working the provincial legislatures would 
have any diSiculty in suggesting changes, either in the Act 
or in greater degree in the Statutory Rules, which are 
almost os important as the enactment itself. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the debate In the Legislative Assembly 
last month, any more than the Imperial Government 
speaking through Lord Olivier in the House of Lords, 
have not countered the demands of the Indian malcontents 
with a forbidding tto/t passumus. They have taken their 
stand upon the Act, but they agree, nevertheless, to make, 
in Sir Malcolm Haile/s words, “ a serious attempt" to 
investigate complaints into its working, and to seek for 
means for remedying its shortcomings. It will be easy 
to show that this is as far as any Government conscious of 
its responsibilities towards India could go. 

The attack upon the Act has been directed along various 
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lines. I wish that Lord Olivier, in quoting Colonel 
Wedgwood’s condemnation of the Ghandyite refusal to go 
into the councils, had had a word to say about that gallant 
member's own attitude towards the reforms, ft makes one 
thankful that neither he nor Mr, Spoor was sent to the 
India Office when one remembers how these gentlemen 
poured contempt upon the measure before it left the House 
of Commons, Not a word had either of them to say which 
would have commended it to the people for whose benefit 
it was intended. “This trumpery thing" one of the most 
truculent of the Indians who have since obstructed it called 
It in giving evidence before the Joint Committee, and Mr. 
Vallabhai Patel and his school needed no Parliamentary 
backing. They declared war on the scheme from the be¬ 
ginning. The idea that the reforms might conceivably be 
turned to account for the benefit of the Indian peoples has 
never entered the minds of the wild men who flocked in 
thousands to the Congress meetings. Not once, so far as 
can be remembered, was it suggested, for example,'that the 
scope of the scheme might be widened by lowering the 
franchise. It would have been strange, indeed, if the minds 
of the malcontents had turned in that direction, for such 
an extension of the electorate would have brought in new 
millions, who might have disputed their authority. 

The policy of abstention from the councils^ taken up at 
first with enthusiasm, and ivith an unquestioning assurance 
that it would bring the Government of India to their knees, 
failed because on second thoughts its authors feared lest 
it should after all lead to the capture of the councils by 
men who were prepared to work them. And then there 
was the awkward fact that not only were the councils func¬ 
tioning, but they were functioning to the obvious advantage 
of the country. The new policy, therefore, was to enter 
the councils, and then to use the position thus captured 
in order to hinder legislation. We have seen this policy at 
work in the legislature of the Central Provinces, where, 
with monkey-like irresponsibility, a Swarajist majority has 
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thrown out measure after measure, in few cases on reasoned 
grounds, but, it would almost seem, merely for the fun of the 
thing. The story of what has been happening at Nagpur 
has its lessons, but it would be possible to take too serious 
a view of iL We must remember that the population of 
the Central Provinces is in a specially large degree agricul¬ 
tural, that the political elements in the community are scarce, 
and that the circumstances of the province are helpful to the 
activities of a small class of politicians bent 00 obstruction 
and mischief-making. Evidently the Government of the 
Central Provinces have an awkward problem to deal with, 
and one would be reluctant to prescribe a solution. Is 
it to be found in Section 52 a (z) of the Act, which provides 
that the Governor-General in Council may declare any 
territory in British India to be a backward tract," and 
may, by notification, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State, direct that the Act shall apply to that territory 
subject to such exceptions and modifications as may be 
prescribed ? The exuberant spirits in the Central Provinces 
Legislature, who have done their best to make the Act of 
no effect, would have no ground for complaint if their 
powers under the Act were severely modified. There is 
no reason why what Lord Olivier called “ administrative 
sabotage " should be triumphant even where, as in Bengal 
as well ^ in the Central Provinces, a Swarajist majority 
has laid itself out to work mischief. 

We cannot be too thankful that the policy which some 
prominent members of the Labour Party have in the past 
commended to Indian politicians has been specifically and 
uncompromisingly repudiated both by the Prime Minister 
and by the Secretary of State for India. Exception has 
been taken to details in Lord Olivier's speech, and at 
Delhi, according to a telegram sent to The Times a day or 
two after the pronouncement was made, serious objections 
have been taken in official quarters to certain passages in 
it. But these may have been founded upon defects in 
transmission. However this may be, vre have a Labour 
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Goverament in this country which within a month of suc¬ 
ceeding to office has repudiated the unctuous doctrine of 
some of its followers that British rule in India is a thing 
that has to be apologized for, that the Act of 191$ is a 
plant that may any day be pulled up by the roots, and that a 
policy deliberately adopted by Parliament less than five 
years ago ought now to be thrown on a " round table ” for a 
promiscuous junta to work their will upon it. How 
thoroughly the Government have rejected the evii counsels 
of these men will be best realized when it is remembered 
that a few days before the Secretary of State made his 
statement the Independent Labour Party issued a manifesto 
in which it was urged that the concession of full self- 
government " should be impeded by no claim that England 
is the rightful ruler of India." The definite answer that 
has been given to this and all similar pretensions is that His 
Majesty's Government stand by the provisions of the 
Government of India Act The idea of submitting the 
question to a round-table conference is summarily re¬ 
jected, and the establishment of full responsible government 
for India only three years after the institution of the 
reforms is condemned as a policy worse than perilous, and 
big with disaster to the people of India. 

There Is no need to point out what an immense ad¬ 
vantage it is to have such a clean-cut definition of principle 
as is conveyed in this declaration. No one in India will 
misunderstand It, though some may resent it. They 
certainly will who have built on the expectation that a 
brand new constitution for India could be imposed as a 
result of a bargain by certain groups of politicians between 
each other and with the Government. Mrs. Besant has 
sedulously striven to gain acceptance for the idea that 
systems of government for India are lo be cultivated on 
Indian soil by exclusively Indian growers. This may seem 
an easy and simple process, but it is one for which 
no warrant can be found either in the antecedents of the 
country or in the actual conditions of Indian political society. 
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Constitutions under an autocracy have been octroyies by 
monarchs or devised by a constituent Assembly, convened 
for that specific purpose. Or they may be conferred by 
the Legislature under the guidance of a responsible 
authority, sei^d of al] relevant facts and having at its 
disposal the knowledge and experience of statesmen and 
officials of the highest authority. The British Parlia¬ 
ment will not lightly divest itself of the responsibility which 
it has borne for India for well-nigh two centuries, and 
transfer its burden to the rickety shoulders of an authority 
so untrustworthy and so unknown to the law and Constitu¬ 
tion as what is called a round-table conference, I may 
be told that the policy which the British Government have 
defined through the Secretary of Stale will be an unmerited 
disappointment of the expectations of the Indian people, 
“Unmerited?" What proof have the claimants to an 
immediate concession of full responsible self-government 
given of a capacity to rightly use the privilege ? Three 
years is a short testing time for any Constitution. It is 
long enough to reveal defects in detail, but it has not been 
long enough in this case to afToid proof of the fitness of the 
people who live under it to advance to the exercise of the 
infinitely larger powers which are now asked for. But 
something more than the testing of the Constitution itself 
is involved. The people need the test even more than the 
Constitution. “ Not the machinery you have to work, but 
the spirit you are of h what matters,” is a saying of 
Matthew Arnold's which Lord Morley commended to the 
consideration of all who have to do with India, 

" The spirit you are of.” What has been the spirit of 
the men who have bold us that the Government of India 
Act is not good enough for them ? To say that it has 
been ungenerous, vindictive, and unreasonable is to speak 
mildly. Churlish refusals to pay to retiring representatives 
of the King-Emperor the courtesies that have passed into 
a settled convention will be looked on by some as only bad 
manners. But good manners are of the essence of things 
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when a constitution has to be worked, Of more direct 
significance has been the sustained determination of the 
Swarajists to extend their opposition to the Act to all the 
operations of the administration. Civil disobedience, k is 
true, has not in form been resorted to ; but bad and disgrace* 
fully inefficient ^^nationa!" schools have been set up, to entice 
the youth of the country from Government institutions, and a 
spirit of anti-civism has been propagated amongst the rising 
generation which must have as its first result the creation 
of an atmosphere fatal to loyalty and good citizenship. 
The three years in which the reforms have been in opera¬ 
tion might have been turned to account for accustoming 
the people to the exercise of the privileges conferred upon 
them. The opportunities for guiding them through the 
first stages in political education would have been seized at 
once by leaders and teachers worthy of the name. But 
these opportunities have not only been wasted—they have 
been perverted to mischievous uses. From the extremists' 
own point of view even untold harm has been done. If we 
could imagine for a moment that things were to be speeded 
up now, and full self-government were to be achieved 
within a year or two, what sort of an electorate would be at 
the disposal of the leaders of political society in India? 
To paraphrase a famous declaration of Gladstone, it would 
be "the negation of good citizenship elevated into a 
principle of government.” Ignorance, lawlessness, and 
egoism would be rampant, and even the raw material for 
building up a State would be wanting. 

The attempts to institute a wholesale boycotting of 
British-made goods in India, and to deprive the country 
of her share in the splendours of the Empire Exhibition, 
have not been altogether successful, though they have 
brought into view petty antagonisms of a kind which 
cannot rightly have a place in the development of free 
institutions. But perhaps there has been nothing in the 
history of the movement more retrograde than the refer¬ 
ence to a body of mullas of the question whether it was in 
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accordance with the Sacred Law for an orthodox Mussulman 
to take part in the making of the new Legislative Council. 
Surely there never was a more singular blending of old 
wine and new than this. Yet while some are thus lagging 
behind on the path of constitutional progress, what shall 
be said of the others, who insist that India has nothing to 
learn—that she has already shown herself capable of 
exercising alt the functions of a great self-governing 
community ? 

The British Government will at first be severely censured 
in India for adhering to the declared policy of Parliament— 
the realization of full responsible government by stages. 
But they will find it worth while to cling with determina¬ 
tion to that policy* Everything will depend upon that. 
The worst and the weakest thing that could be done would 
be to show a readiness to leave the time and the extent 
of further reforms to fcte questions for bargaining between 
Government and the men who from the first have been the 
declared enemies of the reforms. There remain only five 
years to the time fixed by Parliament for an enquiry into 
the working of the Act The demand for hastening the 
commission of enquiry—which by the way is necessarily 
inconsistent with the proposal for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference—has come largely from men who from the begin¬ 
ning asserted that it was superfluous, inasmuch as India 
was already fully capable of governing herself. No com¬ 
petent authority has ever admitted that she was so capable. 
The shrewdest of her own politicians would deny it A 
dispassionate review of Indian Parliamentary proceedings 
during the last three years would lead to the same con¬ 
clusion. Nor can it be pretended that the British Govern¬ 
ment or the Government of India have spoken with an 
uncertain voice upon this vitally important matter. Taking 
their stand upon the fact that upon Parliament rests the re¬ 
sponsibility for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, they have claimed that Parliament be the judge 
of the time and measure of each advance that is made 
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towards responsible govemmcni- And what are the coti^ 
ditions which are to determine the decision ? The declara¬ 
tion of August 20f 1917i was explicit on this point: They 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those 
upon whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can 
be reposed in their sense of responsibility/* Here we have 
a bargain with the people of India—a unilateral one it is 
irue> but one that binds Parliament at all events, for it was 
under obligations constituted by that memorable dedaration 
that Parliament passed the Act of 1919* It would be 
trifling with the people of India if, having laid down its 
policy thus definitely* the British Government were now to 
say that the goal set up in 19*? should he moved forw^ard 
to without delayp and without any regard to the conditions 
laid down for ensuring safety and avoiding disaster* To 
the protests which Lord Olivier's straightforward and 
courageous declaration has provoked there is an obvious and 
sufficient reply; ^‘What co-operation have you offered 
with a policy meant to set your feet upon the path of full 
responsible government? You have hindered where you 
were invited to iiel||» Wherein have you shown the sense 
of responsibility on which alone your claim to be en¬ 
trusted with larger opportunities can rest ? To ask these 
questions* althoughvno satisfactory' answer can be given to 
them, is not at once |0 rule out from all prospect of taking 
part in the evolutionJof a liberal policy in India the factions 
who hitherto have bbstructed all sane progress. There 
will still be an opportimity for them in the effort that is 
to be made to examine the working of the Act, and rnake 
it acceptable to all men of good will* to whatever party they 
may belong. M^nwhilep the truest friends of progress in 
India will hold to the general policy of the Act as it stands. 
They will not ask for a hasty extension of the principle of 
responsibility to new subjects in the provincial legislatures, 
for the transferred departments still provide as wide a field 
of activity as the Ministers can efficiently cover* Nor 
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need we at the moment endeavour to furnish an answer to 
the question that has been put to me, '■ Has the diarchy 
failed?” It will be time to answer that comprehensive 
question when we are ready with an answer to one of a 
more specific nature—namely, “ Have the provincial legisla¬ 
tures done so well with the departments transferred to 
them that they can be safely entrusted with new 
responsibilities ?** 
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INDIA’S PART IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 

Bv Austin Kendall 

From the time of the Great Exhibition of 1S51, India has 
participated in very many international exhibitions and 
has carried off a goodly proportion of the various rewards 
which were to be obtained. Expert Committees^ operating 
from London, have got together, chiefly by purchase^ a 
fascinating display of carpets, muslins, brass utensils and 
ornaments, and carved and inlaid wood screens and 
furniture. People have grown to think of articles of such 
nature—articles in the main ornamental or luxurious rather 
than useful—^w'hen India is mentioned. A certain small 
number of Englishmen have been coming and going in the 
Public Services and in the pursuit of mercantile activities. 
When the Territorial Battalions were sent to India during 
the war, a considerable number of additional Englishmen 
had the opportunity, which they would not otherwise have 
enjoyed, of making acquaintance with India, and of seeing 
something of her peoples and her interests. India, from 
its climatic conditions, is not the place where Europeans, 
except in a few Isolated spots in the hills, can settle down 
and make their home after their work is done. The result 
is that, to the great majority at home, India is still some¬ 
what of a mystery, full of tigers and cobras and Oriental \ 
despots I The writer remembers describing his adventure 
with a tiger which, in a beat, charged the elephant on 
which he was riding; the hearer’s ignorance of India was 
shown by his remark: How dangerous for the man who 
was leading the elephant!" 

1934 will, it is hoped, go a long way to show the British 
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public, and the Dominion and Colonial visitors, that India 
is not a land of luxury and ease for the few, of poverty and 
ignorance for the many. In every sense of the word she 
has found herself. In a pavilion covering over 100,000 
square feet, a pavilion which it is hoped will be the most 
impressive among the many British, Dominion, and Colonial 
palaces which wdl be seen at Wembley in 1924, she will 
have a display of her resources quite different from any'thing 
which has been seen before. Different, partly because the 
manner of her participation is different. From the time 
when the Honourable Mr. Chadwick oudined, in 1921, the 
principles which the Indian Government desired to adopt, 
it has been determined that this shall be India's Exhibition, 
organized and prepared in India, and not from a head-' 
quarters in England. Each province has an area, ranging 
from 7,000 square feet to 12,000 square feet, allotted to it; 
and a large number of the Indian states have secured 
allotments ranging from 5,000 square feet downwards. 
Within that allotment each province and state will show 
the very best it can do. It provides its own funds, builds 
and lays out its own court, and fills that court with its own 
products. It is not possible to say what unsuspected 
resources, in iron and steel, in wool and leather, perhaps, 
will be revealed, what surprises may be in store, not only 
for the visitor but even for the officials who are preparing 
the building in England and making ready to receive the 
loaded cases which have been pouring Into the country 
since the beginning of the year. 

Each province and state will have its own offices and 
its own salesmen; and, subject of course to such general 
and special regulations as will be necessary for the efficient 
management of the Indian Pavilion as a whole, will “ run ” 
its own court. 

There are upwards of 37,000 miles of railway in India, 
over which in a recent year travelled over 486 million 
passengers; white the goods carried amounted to 36 million 
ions, besides 22 million tons of coal. There are 650,000 
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persons employed, over 620,000 of whom are Indiansi 
The Indian Railway Board are busy upon the preparation 
of a worthy exhibit. Massive wrought iron and brass 
gatei^ays, made entirety in the North-Western Railway 
workshops at Lahore, will be an especially prominent 
feature in the Railway Court. With lofty hills to climb and 
treacherous and Immense rivers to span, the Indian rail* 
ways have need of, and indeed have at their command, 
engineers second to none f and, by means of models and 
diagrams and in other ways, the Railway Board will be 
able to give some idea of the didlculties they have to 
encounter, and how those didiculties are surmounted. 

The Survey Department have a space to themselves, 
and have already a programme prepared Here will also 
be seen scale-models of some of the hilly country where 
the ever-present Frontier troubles arise and are settled, 
too ^ often, alas f to rise again. The Romance of the 
Indian Survey ” was the title of a lecture read before the 
Royal Society of Arts recently ? and the visitors who pass 
through this section of the Exhibition will be surprised at 
the amusement and instruction to be found in what they 
might be inclined to think a dull subject. 

To many, even of those who claJm some acquaintance 
with India, the existence of a Geolc^ical Survey Department 
is hardly known. The Geological Survey is a very live 
Department; and they have obtained an amount of space 
which at first sight would seem surprising, Mr. Banerji, 
who supervises this court, is reticent as to the surprises he 
has in store. A science which works out the history of the 
world from primeval limes by nature's own records has 
great scope for its activities in a country so vast and of so 
varied contours as India; and it is fortunate that India's 
contributions to this science are to be so extensively 
displayed, and that the arrangement of the display should 
be in such capable and experienced hands as those of 
Mr. Banerji. 

While the Empire Cotton Growers Association will be 
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making a most interesting and instructive display at the 
Exhibition, Indian cotton will have a little corner to 
itself, and not such a small corner either, in the Endian 
Pavilion. Very carefully selected specimens have been in 
process of collection for some time past; and the various 
processes adopted in the treatment of the cotton and 
in the improvement of the indigenous plant will be 
explained. 

The art of Indian sylviculture, and the various uses to 
which forest by>products, such as resin, turpentine, dyes, 
oils, bark, tannin, can be put, will also be shown and 
explained, to some extent in provincial courts, but mainly 
in the Timber Court, as that court is designated, which will 
be devoted to a display of the forest major products. 
There are few uses to which Indian timber cannot be put; 
and under the fostering care and diligent research of the 
Forest Department an ever-increasing variety of limber is 
coming in to the market. Do you want to furnish your 
house or your Hat, your board room or your shop p Here 
you w'ill see how it can be done to suit the depth of every 
pocket. There will be a billiard room, a railway carriage, 
a Pullman car, and an inhnite variety of smalt articles. 
The Timber Court, indeed, the only two-storied court in 
the Indian Pavilion, will form one of the main centres of 
attraction. There are many who wilt remember what 
interest was aroused by the display of Indian timber and 
its uses at the Empire Forestry Exhibition at Holland 
Park not so many years ago, but the display at Wembley 
will put that quite into the shade. An offshoot to this 
Timber Court will be found in the grounds of the section, 
where a motor launch and several smaller types of boats, 
made entirely of Indian wood by Messrs. Thomycrofts, 
will be shown in a neat and characteristic building of 
their own. 

The Indian Tea Association are out to enhance, if that 
be possible, the reputation of Indian tea. Great and 
continual has been the advance in the market of Indian 
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tea; but it is a market capable of much further ex* 
pansion^ 

Not only is this AssociatLon setting' up its own court, 
but it is arranging to supervise the preparation of tea in 
the restaurant, which will be found in the grounds of the 
section. That restaurant will be in the capable hands of 
Messrs. Lyons, and has been designed to be In keeping 
with the characteristic design of the Indian Pavilion itself. 
It will possess an additional attraction, in that there will be 
a separate menunzard of Indian dishes. These dainties 
will be prepared by Indian cooks working, under the eye 
of a past master in the art of Indian catering, in specially 
designed kitchens. 

India's contributions to the realms of fine art. both 
modern and retrospective, will be shown with the assistance 
of an expert committee. A committee in India has selected 
pictures and some bronzes, representative of the different 
schooU of art which exist in India at this present time. 
Twenty-one cases have already arrived, but their treasures 
have not yet been revealed to the eye. Behind the Palace 
of Industry, in the Imperial Fine Art Gallery, a space of 
^' 5 ®® feet has been allotted to India alongside the 

Canadian and Australian galleries; and in that gallery 
modem Indian art will be shown. Meanwhile a very 
strong committee, giving its services gratuitously, is getting 
together a small collection of pictures and bronzes charac¬ 
teristic of the retrospective an of India, The field of 
selection is a wide one, the space for exhibition limited: 
the resultant display should therefore prove most attractive. 
For its exhibition the central hail has been chosen 6o feet 
long and 40 feet broad; this hall will be panelled in laurel 
wood to a height of 14 feet, and will lead, by a handsome 
cotonnadej to the Timber Court, which haii already been 
described. 

There will be theatrical displays in two places. A South 
India p^eant will perform in the Madras Court, while a 
theatre is being erected in the grounds of the section for 
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the performances of a party which is on tts way, and which 
may comprise among its members some dancers from the 
hills to the north of India who have not been in England 
before. 

The pavilion is all too smalt to make a really compre¬ 
hensive display, even of the arts and crafts of India, the 
main object of the Exhibition ; and so it has not been found 
possible to allot as large a space as could have been desired 
for a “jungle exhibit,which has been prepared under 
the direction of Messrs. Rowland Ward, the well-known 
taxidermists. The exhibit has an added interest tn that 
H.M. the King-Emperor, who has lent a superb pair of 
elephant tusks, H,E. the Viceroy, H. H, the Maharaja of 
Indore, have all contributed specimens. Messrs. Rowland 
Ward wisely decline to give any indication of their inten- 
tions, but it may be confidently expected that its success 
will be in inverse ratio to its size f 

The arts and crafts of India, the main object 
of the Exhibition," is a sentence which appears a few 
lines earlier; and yet little or nothing has been said of 
them. No, The arts and crafts of India are, to some extent, 
already known: and the many visitors who flock to the 
Indian pavilion will expect to find the silver and brass, the 
silks and muslins, the carpets, and the carved woodwork 
for which India is famed. In the confines of this brief 
article it has been attempted rather to refer in more detail 
to what visitors may not be expecting to find. It will 
suffice to say that in the courts of the different provinces and 
states the various arts and crafts will be displayed in more 
than usual magnificence and variety. 

The produce and the manufactures in the court of each 
province and state will not be lumped together as in a 
museum, but there will be the individual stallholders, dis¬ 
playing their own goods under their own names. In many 
cases these stallholders will come over themselves to 
England to stand at their stalls; in all cases the individuality 
of the producer will not be losL Many who have not been 
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in touch with home conditions will be able to initiate the 
building-up of their own direct connection. 

Graceful minarets, an imposing dome, and delicate tracery 
will be the most striking features of the pavilion in which 
India is to find a temporary home. To those familiar with 
India, the pavilion will, perhaps, more than alt recall the 
outlines of the wonderful Taj Mahal at Agra and of the 
Jama Masjid at Delhi, 

Burma, though a province under the administration of 
the Government of India, will not be found in this pavilion. 
So diBerent are her people, her language, her characteristics, 
that she is building a pavilion of her own on ground hard 
by. Surmounted by pinnacles carved of teak wood in Burma, 
and transported overseas to England, and approached by 
gardens guarded by an ornamental canal and a quaintly 
carved gateway, her pavilion will be filled with a unique 
collection of her cottage industries, her silver and lacquer 
work, and her silks ; while the capacities of her forests will 
be revealed in the well-matched and attractive teak panelling 
which will cover her walls. 

Within the compass of this article it has not been possible 
to exhaust the whole range of subjects with which the 
promoters of the Exhibition will be dealing. They will 
show, it is hoped convincingly’, that India is in every way 
qualified to stand by the side of—in many cases to lead— 
the other component parts of a self-contained Empire, 
whether in her peculiar arts and crafts, her produce, her 
manufactures, or her engineering and scientific attainments. 
The result is to be a quickening of her trade impulses, an 
expansion of the markets in which she will sell, and, in 
consequence, buy; and, above alt else, the growth of a 
better understanding. She did not lag behind in the arts 
of war in 1914, nor will she be found lagging behind in the 
arts of peace in 19^4. 
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UNHAPPY BOKHARA—II 

So far all had gone according lo plan, and the Russians 
fully believed chat their connection with these activities had 
been adequately concealed, Givensufficienttline, theymlght 
have succeeded In producing a revolutionary Bokharan 
army capable by itself of taking the field with some chance 
of success against the Amir's ill-equipped forces. But 
events elsewhere would not wait on these preparations. 
The negotiations for a treaty between Russia and Afghan¬ 
istan had been hanging fire for several months, and the 
Afghans were showing no signs of falling meekly into line 
with the Russian proposals. Obviously the overthrow of 
the Amir of Bokhara by his rebellious subjects would be 
calculated to frighten the Amir of Afghanistan into the 
speedy conclusion of a treaty with Russia, in order to lessen 
the possibility of the virus of Bolshevism spreading to 
Afghanistan as well. The end of August was fitted for the 
rebel coup in Bokhara, but, as it was realized that the Young 
Bokharans would not be able after so short a military 
training to achieve the desired end unassisted, Russian 
troops were secretly concentrated on the borders of the 
Khanate, and the rebel leaders were instructed to raise the 
cry of revolt on the appointed day and to make an appeal 
at once to the Russian administration at Tashkent for 
support for their Just cause. 

On August 31, 1920, the Young Bokharan forces crossed 
the borders of the Khanate with their battle-cry of ” Down 
with the Amir/^ and according to the orders they had received 
from their backers they at once called upon the Bolsheviks to 
send them help. The support they asked for was standing 
ready mobilized for the purpose, and almost before the rebels 
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had started on their advance the regular troops passed through 
them on their way to Bokhara. The Amir realized at once 
that his fate was sealed and fled from his capital, only succeed¬ 
ing in making his escape with some difficulty, while some of 
his troops for a time stoutly resisted the attackers. But such 
resistance could not last for long. The Amir's army was only 
half trained and ill equipped to face Russian regulars sup¬ 
ported by artillery, armoured cars and aeroplanes; inevitably 
the capital of the Khanate soon fell into the hands of the 
Russians. The first step of the invaders was to set up a 
Soviet Government there under Russian guidance, a Govern¬ 
ment which was composed entirely of Young Bokharans and 
of those who had hurriedly decided to throw in their lot isith 
the winning side. But although this administration was pro¬ 
claimed as the Independent Soviet Government of Bokhara, it 
had but little of the old Khanate under its control; for from 
end to end of Bokhara the population rallied to the cause of 
the Amir and opposed every step of the Russian advance 
southward from the Central Asian Railway, ft was not only 
in Bokhara, moreover, that the effects of this Russian coup 
was felt. The whole Muslim population of Turkestan re¬ 
sented it bitterly, and in some parts of the province there 
occurred nsings in sympathy with the Amir. These were soon 
suppressed, for they were but half-hearted efforts on the part 
of people lacking in these days any s^ of real martial 
spirit. The bulk of the sympathizers outside Bokhara, how¬ 
ever, sat on the fence and waited to see how events would turn 
out. Had the counter-revolutionary movement in Bokhara 
obtained a signal success at the start, it is probable that many 
of these waverers would have openly supported it; but no such 
success was forthcoming, and in consequence the Bokharans 
were left to fight matters out by themselves. The Russians, 
too, were able undistturhed to bring down reinforcements from 
Central Russia to assure their position. In Afghanistan the 
downfall of the Amir of Bokhara, as was only to be expected, 
created a great stir, and diplomatic relations between Russia 
and Afghanistan came near to being broken off. But although 
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there was considerable indignation in Kabul against Russia, 
the Russians had been correct in their estimate of the effect 
which their coup in Bokhara would have on the Afghan 
Government, and within a week or two after its occurrence 
the draft of a treaty between Russia and Afghanistan was 
approved by both sides, although the Russian representatives 
showed themselves more ready to compromise at the last, for 
fear of arousing the active hostility of Afghanistan. Whereas 
the Russians had believed that their chief hope of obtaining 
the desired results from their attack on Bokhara lay in its 
being carried through without any suspicion of Russian com¬ 
plicity, in actual fact there was hardly a soul in the whole 
of Central Asia who did not fully realize that Russia had from 
the start been at the back of the Young Bokharans, yet at the 
same time Russia succeeded in gaining her immediate objec¬ 
tives. This realization, that the rebel activities under cover of 
which the invasion of Bokhara began were instigated by the 
Bolsheviks, gave a clue to the true value of the Russian claim 
to be the sole h'iend of the oppressed nations of the East, and 
was a blow to Russian prestige throughout the Orient which 
completely overshadowed the local ad^'antages gained in 
Bokhara itself. 

In spite of the vigorous resistance of the people of Bokhara, 
assisted by a handful of Turkomans and others from neigh¬ 
bouring districts and by a few Afghan volunteers, the Russians 
succeeded gradually in clearing the western half of Bokhara 
of their enemies, the Amir was forced to take refuge in 
Afghanistan, and the strength of the rebel movement appeared 
to be steadily decreasing. During 1921, it is true, sporadic 
fighting took place between Russian detachments and rebel 
bands, and the latter frequently attacked and inteirupted the 
Russian commumcations, but the Russian position was becom¬ 
ing stronger and stronger. The foQowing winter saw the 
inevitable lull in the operations, but the advent of the spring 
of the ensuing year brought a renewal of the anti-Bolshevik 
activities, and this time on a decidedly more vigorous scale. 
For in March, 1922, Enver Pasha, who after being removed 
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by the Russians from the Caucasus had been aDowed to pay 
a visit to Turkestan, suddenly deserted from the Bolshevik side 
to the rebels and undertook their leadership. What caused 
Enver to throw over his former friends and to cast in his lot 
with their enemies is hard to judge, nor is it a question which 
needs to be discussed in detail here. The probability is that, 
a slave to ambition, he saw a chance of carving out for him¬ 
self a kingdom among the Musluns of Central Asia, reljing 
perhaps on Afghanistan to help him to achieve his desire. 
His presence with the rebels gave an immediate hUip to the 
movement. His prestige in all Muslim countries but his own 
stood high, and his very name was an inspiration to the Bok¬ 
harans. The various rebel leaders, who during the previous 
year had been prevented by petty jealousies from combining 
together, were brought into harmony by Enver, who co¬ 
ordinated their efforts and made the most of the forces avail¬ 
able. The Russians found themselves harassed in every 
direction at once. Whenever their posts were weak enough 
to give their enemies a chance of success they were assaulted 
and frequently destroyed; small detachments on the move 
were certain of attack by Enver’s elusive bands; and Russian 
communications were interrupted wherever a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity offered. For several months the position of the Bol¬ 
shevik garrisons in Bokhara was extremely precarious, but 
on the one hand the Russians were able to obtain additional 
troops from the north, while the rebels had no means of in¬ 
creasing their supplies of arms and ammunition, Enver having 
failed to obtain any real assistance from the Afghans. The 
campaign for the freedom of Bokhara which he had begun 
so successfully suffered a series of setbacks as a result of 
the superior numerical strength and better armament of the 
Russians, and, ffnafly, early in August he himself was either 
killed in action or murdered in Southern Bokhara, whither he 
had been forced hack with the remnant of his following. His 
death was a grave blow to those who hoped to drive the 
Russians out of Bokhara, but most of the remaining rebel 
chieftains transferred their loyalty without hesitation to 
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Enver’s Turkish chief of who stepped into his shoes on 
his death. Under his command raids on Russian posts and 
communications continued with varying intensity, the rebel 
activities dying down to nothing during the winter, bat some¬ 
times assuming proportions similar to those of Enver’s time 
when the sc^on and opportunities were favourable. Despite 
all his efforts, the new commander, lacking the prestige of 
Enver, has on the whole failed to control the various rival 
elements who make up bis forces, and in consequence the 
Russians have continued to Increase their hold on Bokhara, 
while the strength of their enemies has dwindled. The old 
jealousies between the rebel lieutenants have reappeared, and 
there is now little or no connection between the operations of 
the various bands; ammunition supplies have steadily de¬ 
creased, and the feeling that no outside assistance can now 
be hoped for has had a depressing effect on the morale of the 
individual. It might be imagined therefore that, given the 
requisite troops and an energetic commander, the Russians 
would have no difficulty in clearing up the situation in Eastern 
Bokhara once and for all, and by breaking down the rebel 
resistance in restoring settled conditions to this area. But 
the nature of the country is on the side of the rebels, who 
have their bases in the lofty mountains, whence they can 
make rapid raids into the plains and valleys and return to 
their inaccessible eyries before a pursuit can be organiaed. 
To deal with such guerilla tactics is ever a tong and tedious 
business. 

While the Russian army in Bokhara has been doing its 
utmost to stamp out the rebel opposition, the Russian civil 
officials have kept the control of the administration of that 
part of the country which Is free from rebel mffuence in their 
own hands, ignoring the puppet Soviet Government composed 
of local men, and allowing them little or no say in the affairs 
of their native land. As for the agricultural and economic 
life of Bokhara, from which at the time of their attack on 
the Amir the Russians had hoped to obtain so much, the 
ceaseless fighting and unrest, wholesale requisitioning and 
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wanton destruction have effectually crippled it. Many of the 
inhabitants have fled from their homes and left their fields 
uncultivated; irrigation channeb have fallen into dbrepair; 
factories lie idle; and for the most part Bokhara to-day is as 
much of a wilderness as the rest of Turkestan- Such is the 
state of affairs to which the unprovoked attack by the Russians 
in August, 1920, has led. Even those who looked upon the 
Amir as a tyrant and welcomed his downfall as a blessing have 
been disillusioned, and the independence granted by Russia to 
the new democratic Bokhara is still only a name. The whole 
country b ovemm by columns of Russian troops; the Rushan, 
not the Bokharan, official has the last word in all questions of 
adminbtratlon; and Bokhara, as far as it has been conquered 
up to date, is as much a part of Russia as the rest of Turk¬ 
estan. The Russian control as at present exercised is pre¬ 
sented as a measure of necessity due to the activities of the 
bcal rebels. It remains to be seen whether, when the rebels 
are ultimately crushed, the Russians will be willing to redeem 
their promises and gracefully to leave thb unhappy country 
to its own devices, as the bulk of its inhabitants undoubtedly 
desire, in order that it may enjoy the independence so much 
spoken of, but so little enjoyed during the past three years. 
Even if they are content to quit Bokhara, the country will 
take many years to recover the comparative prosperity which 
has been so effectively destroyed by the unwarranted Russian 
bitervention in its affairs. 


A. Rawson. 
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THE KHILAFAT 

Bv Sir Abbas Ali Baig, k.clle., c,s,i , 

The Iconoclasm of Angora in bringing to a pathetic end 
the glories of the House of Osman by dethroning the 
Sultan VVahid-ud'Din m November, 1932, and, in less 
than sixteen months after his flight, in deposing the Khalif 
Abdul Mejid, has produced widespread repercussions in 
the world of Islam and a disconcerting effect on the 
Khilafat movement in India. The embiiiTassment of 
devout Muslims all over the world has been enhanced by 
the collateral action of the Grand National Assembly in 
suppressing the Commissariats of Religious Affairs and 
Pious Foundations. The confiscatory proceedings in 
regard to the palaces and jewels of the Ottoman princes 
and princesses are calculated to arouse misgivings that the 
secularists of Angora are not immune from the communistic 
influences radiating from Moscow. These misgivings will 
be deepened by the disclosure that the moving spirit and 
chairman of the committee which drafted the Bill deposing 
the Khalif, abolishing the Khilafat, and confiscating the 
belongings of the innocent descendants of the founder of 
Turkish greatness, whose name, Osmanli, still differentiates 
the Turkish Nationalists from other cognate races, was the 
extremist Younous Nadi, 

The argument advanced by the leaders of the People's 
Party, which holds an overwhelming majority of seats in 
the Grand National Assembly, that the theocratic conception 
of the Khilafat is merged in the democratic idea of the 
new Republic, is too sophistical to find acceptance, U is 
being rejected everywhere outside the narrow Umits of 
Nationalist Turkey. 

It will, however, be recognired by progressive Muslims 
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all over the world that the views of the Ghazi President of 
the Republic and his supporters that an unreasoning 
adherence to the traditions of an unrevivable past, in 
disregard of the evolution of new forms of government, are 
well founded. Hts condemnation of the Turkish judicial 
system, which needs emancipation from the hampering 
chains imposed upon it by improgressive canonists, should 
be welcome both to the Muslim and non-Muslim subjects of 
the Republic. The measures for raising the status ot 
women, for unifying and modernizing the educational 
organizations, and for placing religious instruction on a 
sound foundation In the light of positive knowledge are 
calculated to accelerate national progress, and to have a 
far-reaching effect in other Muslim countries. But how¬ 
ever much the Muslim world may welcome these and some 
other reforms foreshadowed in the speech of Ghazi M ustapha 
Kema! in opening the epoch-making fifth session of the 
National Assembly, it will find it difficult to reconcile the 
measure for “freeing religion from political ties” with 
the historical combination of religious and political power 
in a single organ which functioned so successfully in build¬ 
ing up a great civilization in the halcyon days of the 
Omiyads of Damascus and Cordova, the Abbas ids of 
Baghdad, and the Fatimites of Egypt—a civilization which, 
according to the testimony of European historians, was 
unsurpassed in its brilliance and grandeur, and was much 
superior to what contemporary Europe could show. This 
magnificent edifice of culture and elegance sank under the 
pressure of events which had no connection with the exercise 
of temporal power by the religious head of Muslims, In 
conformity with the example of the Prophet himself and his 
immediate successors. 

The Muslim world is alive to the fact that the traditional 
combination of an irresponsible super-Sovereign and a 
super-imam in the person of the Commander of the faithful 
must adjust itself to the changed and changing conditions 
of the Islamic world, especially of Turkey, and that the 
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Khilafat, in view of ihe increasing; strength of democracy^, 
must be subject to such limitations as would make it com¬ 
patible with the conception of the sovereignty of the people 
—a conception which is in accord with the principles of 
Islam, [t was hoped that the genius of Ghazi Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha would seek a solution of this complex problem 
in conformity with Islamic doctrines and traditions. The 
drastic solution which Angora has found In the abolition of 
Khilafat has come with a bewildering effect upon the 
world of Islam. It was not expected that New Turkey 
would deprive itself of an august institution associated with 
its pre-eminence among Muslim countries and sink to the 
level of a Balkan state. 

The motive underlying this amazing action is traceable 
firet to the dread of an internal royalist upheaval which 
might shake the foundations of the nascent Republic; and, 
secondly, to a desire to relieve the strain on the exiguous 
resources of Angora, which is faced with recurring heavy 
deficits in its budget, by the confiscation of the possessions 
of the Khilafat family. 

This unjust action, which savours of the methods of 
Moscow, has outraged Muslim sentiment all over the world. 
It has evoked condemnation by the strongest supporters 
of Angora among the Muslims of India, Ismet Pasha’s 
.statement that the sympathy and support of the Muslim 
world w^e ascrlbable to the strength of the Turkish 
Nationalists, and not to the Ottoman Khilafat of Constanti¬ 
nople, has met with an emphatic repudiation everywhere, 
though the achievements of Angora are not under-estimated. 
The Khilafat is declared to be unabolishable by an assembly 
of secularists representing only a small fraction of the 
250 million Muslims in the world. India, with her 
70 million Muslims, rightly claims a correspondingly 
preponderant voice in the settlement of this momentous 
question. As the Muslims of India have no axe of their 
own to grind in this matter, and are free from racial or 
political bias, their views must carry great weight. 
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The Ukrm of Egypt, true to the traditions of £/ Asher, 
hs.vc issued ao admirable and opportune luanifesto, 
denouncing the invalid action of Angora, and urging that 
the Muslims of all countries should, without delay, organize 
a representative Congress for settling the question. In the 
unparalleled circumstances of the situation, this weighty 
manifesto suggests the most acceptable method of dealing 
with iL In the midst of the rival amhitions and the racial 
and political considerations which have been stirred in 
different parts of Asia and Africa by an unforeseen and 
perplexing event, it will not be an easy matt^ to give 
effect to the sound proposal of the Egyptian Ulema, especi¬ 
ally as there are no responsible organizations for convening 
a gathering representative of the Islamic world. 

If the Muslims of India accept the Egyptian proposal 
and bend their energies to the work of carrying it through, 
a more satisfactory solution of (the Khikfat question might 
be reached than by sending a delegation to Angora, which 
has adopted an uncompromising attitude in advance, and 
has expressed its determination to reject the counsel even 
of its best friends and well-wishers. Angora will probably 
not stultify its decision by sending any representatives to a 
general conference of Muslims. The attitude of the pro* 
Khilafai Turks will depend on the power of Angora to 
bend them to its will and purpose. 

Should the election or confirmation of a generally accept¬ 
able Khalif not materialize, the Khilafat may possibly divide 
itself into a number of territorial khalifs or super-imams like 
those of Morocco and Sana, or the recently proclaimed Khalif 
of the Hejaz. In any case, the apprehension that the Angora 
coup may be fraught with disastrous consequences to Islam 
is unjustified. Islamic history records the extinction of 
four dynasties of Khalifs. Abdul Mejid is the twenty* 
fourth Khalif to be deposed. Despite the vicissitudes of 
the Khilafat and the political misfortunes of Muslim nations 
which have led to the disintegration and decline of their 
ancient empires, Islam, as a world-religion, has not only 
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ma^intalned its vit^ity against the onslaughts of other creeds, 
but is still a spreading faith, and Its followers are on the 
increase in placte where the influence of the Khilafai Is not 
felt But this fact does not do away with the necessity of 
the institution, both as a religious factor and as a supreme 
unifying force in the world of Islam, constituting a rallying 
centre and a nucleus of Muslim culture, 

A satisfactory settlement of the question which now 
faces the world of Islam bristles with almost insuperable 
difhcullies. If Mustapha Kemal Pasha assumes the Khilafat 
as PresidoBt of the new Republic, and bases his claim on 
the suffrage of the Islamic vrorld, Muslim India may ac¬ 
quiesce, though recent happenings have brought about a 
revulsion of feeling against him. The pathos which marked 
the dethronement of Abdul Mejid—a man of high character, 
talents, and refined tastes, who filled his exalted office with 
dignity and in conformity with the tenets of Islam—has 
aroused universal sympathy. His words invoking the 
blessing of God on those who deposed him “ for the good 
of his country” have touched every Muslim heart. But 
the great achievements of the Ghasi are still fresh in the 
memory of his co-religionists, and his election would cause 
the least dislocation in present conditions. 

King Hussein of the Hejas has been an aspirant to tbe 
honour ever since his revolt, and he had been waiting for 
a suitable opportunity. The melodrama of his acceptance 
of the Khilafat offered to him by his two sons and his and 
their adherents will leave the main currents of Muslim 
thought unruffled. Tbe holy cities of Mecca and Medina 
are an important asset in his possession. His Has hi mite 
descent may have some value in the estimation of Arabs, 
But no sanctity attaches to the Koreish, who were the 
bitterest persecutors of the Prophet Race inequalities are 
repugnant to the spirit of Islam, which inculcates that all 
Muslims are “equal like the teeth of a comb," and that 
personal merit atone is a factor that counts. 

King Fuat] of Egypt is the head of the leading .Arab 
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nation in the world. His election may be more acceptable 
to the Muslim world than that of King Hussein. He is a 
more cultured and enlightened potentate, still in the prime 
of manhood. 

Aman-Ullah Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, is a monarch 
whose status and antecedents are. from the general Muslim 
point of view, better than those of other aspirants. He is 
progressive and enlightened, and is imbued with a desire 
to strengthen Islam and to advance its renaissance. Above 
all, he is independent of any non-Muslim control or influ¬ 
ence—a condition which the world of Islai4 considers 
absolutely essential. But his capital is remote from the 
centres of Muslim culture and from the holy places of 
Islam. 

In India the names of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the 
foremost Indian Prince, the Begum of Bhopal, and other 
Muslim potentates, may replace the name of the Khalif in 
the congregational prayers on Fridays, if the election or 
confirmation of a generally accepted Khalif presents in¬ 
surmountable difficulties. 

Whatever the fate of the Khilafat may be, there can be 
no set-back to Islam as a great world'^religion. 


POLITICAL NOTES FROM INDIA 

{Sptdatfy Cmfridutedj 

D£tKt, Sfarek ist. 

By the time these words appear in print the first session of 
the new Legislatures will have drawn to a dose. Contrary 
to the very general opinion of the pessimists, it seems 
unlikely that the Swarajists will have succeeded in eBFecting 
any epoch - making cataclysm. Their position in the 
central Legislature has not been so strong as is the case 
with certain provincial councils. In the Central Provinces, 
and to a less extent in Bengal, they have possessed a steady 
majorit}% with the aid of which they have succeeded in 
throwing out a large number of Government measures. 
Indeed, in the Central Provinces the position has come 
very' near a deadlock. Government cannot pass a single 
measure in the face of a united and hostile majority. As 
might have been expected, some of the oBlcials have 
displayed signs of impatience. But while it is undeniable 
that the conduct of the Swarajists has been sufficiently 
irritating, it is none the less clear that their powers of 
obstructing the normal course of administration are ex¬ 
tremely limited. If the Government of the Central 
Provinces were sufficiently callous to sacrifice the interests 
of those committed to their charge for the sake of a 
triumph in the political sphere, they could put the 
Swarajists in a very awkward position. Ail they need 
do is to accept the decision of the Legislative Council in 
regard to financial matters, and decline to restore the items 
which the Swaraj majority will assuredly excise from the 
budget. The result w^ould be to bring to an abrupt and 
sudden termination all the transferred departments, in¬ 
cluding education, sanitation, and public health. All those 
1 ndians who hold positions in these dcfXLrtments would be 
automatically deprived of their livelihood. And since it is 
from the middle-class intdligentsia that the Swarajists 
derive their strength, there can be little doubt that such a 
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course, of aciion would assuredly lead to a great and speedy 
revulsion of feeling" against the Swarajist policy of obstruc* 
tion among the actual constituents of the sitting members. 
But the cost in individual and in public suffering would be 
so excessive, that it may be questioned whether any 
Government could screw Itself up to take such a step- 
What Sir Frank Sly and his colleagues in the Central 
Provinces will probably do is to take charge of the 
transferred departments, and to keep them running until 
the present adversity be overpast. 

if in the Central Provinces the Swarajists seem to have 
succeeded in their policy of obstruction, this is virtually the 
only triumph they can claim. In Bengal, white they have 
defeated Government on several important occasions, they 
have not been able to rally the independent element into a 
reliable and obedient section of their own party. In the 
central Legislature they have done better than was expected 
of them. Pundit Motilal Nehru, who is the most con¬ 
siderable organizer in the Swarajist camp, succeeded at an 
early date in the session tn bringing bis own followers and 
a powerful section of the Independents into a new group, 
which goes by the name of the Nationalist Party. This 
party, which began with a nucleus of some forty-eight 
Swarajists, has been swelled by the additiori of Inde¬ 
pendents until it numbers seventy-four—a clear majority 
in the Lower House. This triumph of organization 
was accomplished at some cost to the consisieocy 
of the Swarajists; for the Independent membef% would 
only join the party under certain conditions. They were 
prepared to unite with the Swarajists in obstruction, 
provided, first, that the response of Government to the 
demand for constitutional advance was unsatisfactory ; and, 
secondly, that obstructionist tactics were endorsed, on each 
occasion when it was proposed to put them into practice, 
by three-quarters of the party strength, incidentally it 
may be mentioned that there has been a disagreement 
between the independent and the Swarajist members of 
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the Nationalist Party as to the precise iaterpretation of this 
latter provision. The Independents took it to mean that 
three-fourths of the whole seventy*four members of the 
Nationalist Party must decide in favour of obstruction before 
obstruction could begin. The Swarajist members, on the 
other hand, maintained that the stipulation is sufficiently 
honoured if three-quarters of the members present at any 
givenmeeting rec ord their endorsement of the proposal. 

Plainly the possession of an instrument such as the new 
Nationalist Party gives the Swarajists a proponderating 
influence in the Central Legislature. That they have not 
made greater use of it is due to a combination of circum¬ 
stances. In the first place, the wiser headst among whom 
must emphatically be included Pundit Motilal Nehru, are 
extremely anxious to avoid any action which might unduly 
embarrass the new Government in Great Britain. It is 
true that they will not openly acknowledge their deference 
to English opinion. None the less, this factor remains a 
most powerful influence in the direction of moderation. 
The leaders of the party are in close touch with Labour 
opinion in England; and their present policy is very 
largely directed by the advices they receive from home. 
How long this moderating influence will continue depends 
very largely upon the rapidity with which the Labour 
Government can direct its attention to Indian problems, 
and the kind of response which it makes to the universal 
Indian demand for constitutional progress. The speech 
delivered in the House of Lords by the new Secretary of 
State in the last w'eek of February was received far more 
favourably in Indian political circles than would be gathered 
from the Press comments. Even advanced politicians here 
seem to realize that a new day has dawned with the acccMion 
of the Labour Party to office: and although they do not 
imagine that any Government in Great Bntain will so far 
depart from the traditions of its predecessors as to make 
India an immediate grant of Home Rule, they do, none the 
less, feel that there is every likelihood of an extremely 
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sympiatheCLc attitude towairds Indian aspirations. It is the 
desire to avoid all action which is Ukel/ to embarrass the 
friends of India in England which is at the present 
moment steadily becoming the dominant motive of the 
Swaraj Party. 

The contrast between the behaviour of the Swaraj Party 
in the Central Legislature and its declarations at the time 
of polling is now a somewhat delicate subject, upon which 
there is no use to enlarge. The Swarajists themselves are 
naturally sensitive upon the subject, and, if challenged, will 
assert that there has been no inconsistency. They have, of 
course^ to keep in mind the party ticket upon which they 
were elected, as well as the wider considerations with 
which their participation in the Legislatures has brought 
them into touch. This doubtless accounts for their anxiety 
to make fiery speeches, while avoiding any action which 
might do positive harm to their cause in the eyes of Labour 
in England. In this connection the new budget has 
provided them with a very pretty problem. Despite its 
intrinsic excellences, their first impulse was to throw It out 
bodily as a protest against what they regarded as the un¬ 
satisfactory response of Government to their demand for 
the constitution of a round-table conference to consider the 
question of immediate advance to Home Rule. But wiser 
counsels shortly prevailed, and while it is too early at the 
moment of writing to prophesy precisely what the fate ol 
the budget will be at the hands of the Swarajists, there 
seems every likelihood that they will allow it to pass: 
salving their conscience on the one hand by throwing out 
one, or at the most two, particular items by way of showing 
what they txiuld do If they tried, and on the other hand by 
abstaining alike from support and from opposition so far as 
the remaining items are concerned- How they will be able 
to explain this procedure to their constituents, to whom 
they are pledged to wreck the present Constitution^ remains 
to be seen ; but they will probably be able successfully to 
plead the exigencies of the political situation as an excuse 
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for not immediately embarking upon obstrucuomst tactics, 
coupled with the reflection that if Lateur disappoints 
hopes, they can at any time put into operation 
vigorous measures which constituted their principal claim 

to the suffrages of the electorate. 

Second among the embarrassments from which ^ 

Swarajist Party suffers at present » 

release of Mr. Gandhi. As to the popularity among alt 
sections of the Indian community of this act on the part 0 
Government, there can be no dispute. But 
feel that they have departed radically from _e np 
boycott," which was the keystone of Mr. Gandhi s faith, 
and as their hold upon the country depends entii^y upon 
their claim to represent his views, the oppor^nity which 
his release affords him of expressing his sentiments wi 
out the aid of interpreters is Ukdy to be somewhat awk¬ 
ward. His present state of health has not so far allowed 
him to launch his fiat upon the question of entry into the 
Legislature. This fact has given the Swarajists a c^m 
reprieve. But they reali^ that he is still an upholder 
of the “triple boycott”; and they fear that his fiat, whe 
it does come, may insist upon the withdmwal front the 
Council of all those who claim to rank as his 
In addition to the general feeling of insecunty' which this 
creates, there is also the consideration that what the 
Swarajists are to do they must do quickly. If they t»u 
show some positive achievement, whether as a resu t o 
a gesture on the part of the Labour Government or oth^- 
wise, they might be able to persuade Mr. Gandhi to hold 
his hand, and at the same time to present to the electorate 
a creditable record within a short space of time. 

The immediate future of Indian politics depends upon 
the possibility that the Swaraj Party, which has been m 
the wilderness for three years, can be persuaded of the 
desirability of remaining within the four walls of the 
Constitution. 
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EDUCATION IN CHINA 
By Dr, S, LAVtNGTON Hart 

I« Chm& it ts impossible to exaggerate the influence of 
education, or rather the influence of educators and of 
students in the affairs generally deemed to belong strictly 
to the statesman. Of course, this was true for the old 
regime during which great scholars held unbounded power 
in the land; but to-day, when all that has been changed, the 
power of the student world in the affairs of State has been 
one of the unexpected manifestations of the new order. 
Who could have foreseen the position of dictatorship that 
was assumed by the combined student forces of China, a 
dictatorship before which even high officials had to bow ? 

The student strike of four years ago and all its strange 
revelations of co-operation and executive ability may not be 
repeated; but one fact will prove permanent, and that is the 
powerful influence of Chinese students over public opinion. 
Whether this is a salutarj' feature of public life or not is not 
the point. There is this huge power of the student body, 
and it must be taken into account. The question to con¬ 
sider is this; If students are moulding the public opinion of 
the country, who is moulding the thoughts and opinions of 
the students? And, above alt, who is moulding the men 
themselves? For, after all, it is the man who counts in 
these things even more than his opinions. 

If we had not known this before, we learnt the salutary 
lesson at the time of the strike of the students in 1919. 

When the day came that had been settled as the date for 
ceasing study, the leaders in our college came to me, and 
in a gentlemanly way explained the situation. They asked 
that all the students be marshalled in the hall of the 
college, and further requested me to speak to the assembled 
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body. 1 was glad to do so, though taking no part in the 
movement of protest against the action of the Government. 

f wondered what the outcome of It all would be. The 
seniors among them had read their Greek history and 
knew their French Revolution; there were models enough 
for them to choose from in all these studies for their rising 
against the authorities. But had they learnt anything else 
to guide them? This was my anxiety. For now they 
were to be left to themselves, and we had to retire. 

My fears were set at rest, for the leaders, both of them 
non-Christian, made a further request on behalf of the 
students, and that was to the effect that each day they 
might meet in the hall before they went out to their public 
duties. When asked the purport of such a gathering, they 
said they wanted to meet daily to pray to God for their 
country. And so they did, for weeks, though the large 
majority of them were non-Christian. And during the 
anxious days that followed it was a relief to find that in 
Tientsin not a small part of the leadership in that move¬ 
ment was under the sway of the same wholesome and 
strong influences. 

Seeking to mould character had not been in vain. 

If it is not presumption to mention personal experiences, 

I should like to mention two other examples of the result 
of education (as distinct from instruction) on matters tfi ^t 
affect the welfare of the State. What I say about ocie 
college is doubtless true of many others. 

A few years ago a young student left us before his course 
was completed, as a rich relative, the owner of a large 
cotton mill in the neighbourhood, wanted him to begin 
work at once in his mill We were sorry to lose him, as 
he had given promise of repaying any care bestowed on 
him. He came to see me not long ago to tell me of his 
experiences, in the five years he had worked his way 
through, so that he was now manager; this being no small 
thing, as the mill in question is one of the largest in China, 
He told me of what he had tried to do for the hundreds of 
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workmen employed under him, I need not say that the 
state of factory life in some parts of China leaves much 
room for reform- 

He told me of the rooms he had L^ik for them, of the 
special accommodation for the women^ of the recreation 
room he was running for the young boys, of the night> 
school he not only had started for them but was teaching in 
himself, though manager of the whole mill, and of a special 
lecture that he had started for the workmen on Friday 
evenings, at which he wanted to reproduce some of the 
things he had learnt in the college chapel, although he 
was not a professed Christian. 

We had not included the new term "Civics’* in our 
curriculum, but he was busy in his new sphere building up 
a model factory and founding his endeavours on what he 
had learnt while with us, Wc talked the maner out of the 
two twelve-hour shifts, night and day, which even in his 
place are the regular thing, and he is now trying to intro¬ 
duce the three shifts of eight hours each instead; if he can 
succeed against the inclination of the owners, something 
will have been done for the improvement of industrial life 
over there. 

A few days after the visit of this old student, another 
came to see me He was at work in the salt gabelle in 
another province. While in Tientsin he bad never been a 
brilliant student, but had a bright spirit with plenty of love 
for sports, and he had proved himself a good footballer. 

Away in Shansi he had made himself busy; with some 
others he bad started night-schools for teaching English to 
the young fellows in the city, and other meetings as well; 
he had got into touch with the three Government middle 
schools, and was giving them real live football; in short, he 
had, altogether on his own initiative, constituted himself 
an apostle of his Alma Mater, and was carrying out there 
in a distant place what he had received while with us. 

1 mention these few instances of what 1 have myself 
seen, as I know that similar instances could be reported 
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from other colleges, and because to me facts of this kind 
are so many proofs of the vigorous influences that are being 
exercised by students in China, influences felt not only in 
the doubtful field of politics, or even the formation of public 
opinion, but in the rapidly developing industrial life of the 
country, and in the realm of social aflairs. 

In every land this is true to a certain extent, but in China 
to-day, where the new order has not yet been set up, and 
things are beginning to crystallize into a final form, it is 
hard to exaggerate the importance of the young fresh life ol 
the student, or the result of his impact on the still plastic 
industrial and social conditions of his country. 

I n expressing my thoughts under this second head of “ The 
Power of Education ” in the land, it is already clear that I 
am not thinking in the first instance of education in the 
abstract, or of any definite programme of instruction, but of 
education as represented by the student himself, and there¬ 
fore also behind the student by the teacher if he can but 
climb out of his f6k of instructor and become an educator, 
a friend, and a leader of hts students. There are many 
influences at work in China at this time: there is the new 
force of the Renaissance Movement; there is the rising 
pressure of commercial competition; there are the excite- 
ments of international questions, and the quickening impulses 
of patriotism and race feeling. Is there any influence more 
quieting and strengthening, more likely to heal the ills 
of the land and bind two countries together in amity, 
than that of the happy, lasting relations between master 
and student, who are bound together by mutual respect and 
affection, when they work together for the highest ends? 
I commend this thought to all, but especially to politicians, 
those who are looking for solutions for the problems of 
the day. 

Our survey, such as it is, is almost at an end \ I need 
not add chat it is partial and incomplete. Especially does 
it fail if what is looked for is a categorical statement of the 
chief institutions of learning in China, or a technical descrip* 
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(-ion of the curricula followed in the vanous departments 
of instruction. May I remind you of the Report of the 
Educational Commission, in which much of this information 
may be found. 

For instance, to some it proves of interest to know that 
in the Government schools of China of the elementary 
type there are some four million scholars, the proportion 
of girts to boys being 4^ per cenL The numbers for the 
Christian schools are 1^5,000 in the primary department, 
the proportion of girls being 45 per cent. Another interest¬ 
ing comparison may be found by putting together the 
numbers in middle schools, when it transpires that 1 *6 per 
cent, of the whole number of scholars or students in the 
Government schools are in the middle grade, while the 
proportion for the Christian schools is 7-6 per cent. Yet 
again we find from these tables of statistics that of the 
whole population of China i '3, per cent, are in the Govern¬ 
ment schools, while to per cent, of the total Christian 
population are at school. 

I do not feel like pressing these comparisons; indeed, 
in what I have sought to bring before you, I have not 
drawn distinctions between Christian institutions and those 
of the Government, Judging that it would be well if the 
same great principles should apply to the one hind of 
school as to the other. 

The above remarks are those of one engaged in a survey 
of the field, and not, be it understood, as one holding a 
brief for Christian schools. 

At the same time, to be honest, it is necessary to add 
that all our experience teaches us that the greatest gains 
for the student himself and for his country are seen only 
when the culture of the mind and the training of the 
character are carried on J/ati passu ,* and that, although 
ethics may form part of a curriculum, no strong or lasting 
result can follow except under the influence of the living 
ethical principle which is the essence of the highest 
religious training. 
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1 repeat that I am anxious not to draw comparisons, 
and especially would it be invidious to make rapid con¬ 
clusions as to the two classes of schools at such a time as 
this; for the last year or two have been exceedingly 
difficult for those in Government institutions. Salaries 
have not been paid ; students, teachers, and college officials 
have gone on strike to enforce payment of arrears of 
salaries, and even the staff In the Ministry of Education 
have had to follow suit. 

All these evils are temporary, it is to be hoped; and 
before long the interesting programme for the education 
of all parts of China may begin to be carried out in earnest. 
That this programme is a living one may be seen from the 
principles laid down at the last meeting of the National 
Educational Association held in Canton in October, 1911. 

From this may be ([tioted the following: 

1. The new system is to be in accordance with the 
republican form of government, and to develop the spirit 
of democratic education. 

2, It is to he in harmony with the requirements of social 
education. 

3- It is to develop the individuality of youths and allow 
them freedom of choice. 

4. It is Co allow for variation in different localities. 

Perchance something might be learnt in this country 
from the suggestiveness of such a programme. 

But it has not been my purpose to deal with technical 
matters or the details of educational work in China, and as 
I close I would return to the main theme. May I express 
it in a phrase or two, and say that education in China is a 
big thing already, and that it is growing fast; also that it is 
fraught with consequences of the greatest significance not 
only for China, but for its relations with other countries 
as well; and that therefore it behoves us not only as lovers 
of China, but also in the interests of our own country, to 
treat this matter seriously, and to see to it that if there is any 
help available, we should render it both speedily and wisely. 
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There is in alJ our minds the consciousness that precisely 
at this time of China’s awakening and of her consolidation, 
there is help that is within our power as a nation to give 
to her, and it would be foolish for us to ignore this epoch- 
making possibility, merely because it is hard to avoid 
controversy while discussing it. 

At the very least we can all agree on certain broad lines of 
procedure. Thus, since the proposal for help is made from 
one nation to the other, for the mutual benefit of both, it is 
evident that China must be consulted before the final form 
of the assistance to be rendered is settled. Also, that it is 
impossible that any narrow views can be held when religious 
questions have to be discussed. 

In common with many others, doubtless, I have thought 
this matter out and come to conclusions as to what would 
constitute the most efficient contribution which this country 
might make, but 1 do not propose to bring forward these 
special suggestions of my own. 

It is better to refer to the position taken up by the 
Associated British Chambers of Commerce in China, 
inasmuch as this body is an exceedingly influential one, 
destined, we fed sure, to play no small part in the administra¬ 
tion of this fund. 

A report of their conference, held in Shanghai in 
February of this year, has already appeared in the Press, so 
that there is no need to reproduce their decisions at any 
length. 

Briefly, then, they advocate that the funds should be 
devoted tn the first place to the support of secondary schools 
in China under British control, so long as they are efficient | 
together with provision to strengthen feeder primary 
schools through scholarships to the secondary school; 
scholarships also to be given to students proceeding from 
those secondary schools to Hong Kong University, and in 
certain cases to universities in Great Britain. 

They advise that assistance be given to Hong Kong 
University,to certain Union institutions, and to girls' schools. 
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They also state that there must be ample provision for 
the representation of Chinese opinion. 

f believe I am right in declaring that the feeling jn 
China, among British residents, is in favour of these pro¬ 
posals ; there is also a conviction that better results will 
follow from the strengthening of two or three institutions so 
as to make them thoroughly efiicient, than by scaiiering 
help over a larger number of schools; and, further, that 
more will be gained by building on foundations already laid 
than by starting de hoim on untried ground. In China gain 
of conhdence counts for a great deal. 

In a word or two, the aim is to set up in China a 
few examples of the highest type of British educational 
institutions. TThis does not mean any estrangement from 
Chinese wishes and ideas; indeed, the contrary would he 
true if care were taken to select those colleges that have 
already proved themselves acceptable to the Chinese. 

Another form of contribution to the forces of education 
in China might consist in sending to definitely Chinese 
institutions teachers and professors from some of our home 
universities. An excellent way of helping China, but not 
likely to produce such permanent or far-reaching results as 
the former plan. 

It is a matter of general agreement that only well-qualified 
students should be sent to this country, the large majority 
of those educated under the auspices of this special move¬ 
ment remaining to study in their own country. I would 
take this opportunity of appealing for special interest to be 
taken m the Chinese students who come to this country to 
study; a great deal has already been done in certain 
quarters, but much more must be attempted tf the number 
of these students is considerably increased, as we hope 
it will be. 

Sometimes a mistaken and very misleading view of this 
qu^tion has been advanced. It has been sUted that Great 
Britain is out to gain as much as possible for herself by 
this return of the indemnity money : so long as there are 
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definite prospects of immediate cash returns at lea^ equal 
in amount to the money returned, the thing is worth doing; 
if not, leave it alone. 

To my mind, this is an entirely wrong position to take 
up, and an unnecessary one. Unless 1 have heen altogether 
deceived in the conclusion to which the survey of the 
educational problem in China forces me. there is, linked up 
with the right kind of educational work, the possibility of 
reaching results of such magnitude, results which, though 
indirect, affect the whole relations between the twO' 
countries, that there is no need to be considering such 
hnancial returns. 

The interests at stake are immeasurably great; if once 
the two nations are linked together by mutual understanding 
and friendliness, who is going to measure by so many 
pounds a year the benefits that will accrue to both countries, 
and I may add, to the rest of the world P 
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CHINESE TURKESTAN 
Bv Lieut,'C oLONKL P. T. Etherton 

H.M, Coiuii^'GeneraJ m Chinese Turkestan‘ Aathor of" Across 
the Roof of the World " 

Chine^^e Turkestan, or the New Dominion as it is known 
to the Chinese, forms an important part of the Celestial 
Empire, and in the following article I propose to deal with 
it from its various aspects, and to bring out its possibilities 
from a commercial and industrial standpoint. 

It will be of interest to give briefly the geographical 
composition of Chinese Turkestan. It is bounded on the 
north by the Altai Mountains, on the east by the province 
of Kansu in China Proper and the desert of Gobi in 
Mongolia, on the south by Tibet and the northern frontiers 
of India, whilst on the west we have Russian Turkestan 
and the Pamirs, more familiarly known as the " Roof of the 
World." 

Speaking generally, the province is a land of oases, the 
arable parts being limited to the rivers and streams, and a 
narrow belt running along the foot-hills of the borderland 
separating Tibet and India from Chinese Turkestan. This 
belt b of no great width* but it marks the cultivable area, 
and is rendered fertile by the presence of rivers and streams 
which are brought to bear on the land by a system of 
irrigation worthy of explanation in detail. The rivers are 
first of all taken at the point where they issue from the 
mountains and divided into main streams, these in turn 
being split into canals and minor channels at the different 
villages and hamlets, whence the water b diverted on to the 
land. It will thus be seen that irrigation is the mainstay in 
the economic welfare of the country; the water question 
forms one of the leading features in the life of the people, 
and nothing gives rise to more frequent dispute and quarrel 
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than the allocation of the water supply to the different 
parts of any given area* 

The climate is the same as that of regions remote from 
the sea: in summer considerable heat, in winter corre-^ 
spending cold. Humidity is almost nil, but a marked feature 
is the high wind prevailing in the spring with clouds of dust, 
enveloping the country in a haze that frequently takes 
several days to clear away. 

The total amount at present under cultivation is about 
seven thousand square mites;, a hgure that could be very 
considerably increased if tbe Chinese were to adopt a 
scientific system of supply, such as we have in India and 
Egypt, so as to make all possible use of the water available. 
The amount of land suitable to cultivation is large, and 
could be expanded, with a resultant enhancement of trade 
and revenue. The distribution of the rural population 
is governed by the oases formed by the irrigation arrange¬ 
ments, and between and beyond them one finds large 
stretches of waterless country. This is particularly notice¬ 
able in the south in the vicinity of Khotan, famed for its 
buried cities and the ruins brought to light by the celebrated 
archaeologist. Sir Aurel Stein, where one passes for several 
days through barren and arid country not yet made avail¬ 
able to the cultivator. 

The general features of the province present several 
interesting aspects, notably in the northern and central 
parts where the sandy tracts are less frequent, and the 
general physical fonnatton of the land is a succession of low, 
narrow ranges of hills, the ground in the immediate vicinity 
being composed of sand and shingle which would not lend 
itself to cultivation however good the water supply might 
be. In the north, too, we find lakes, such as the Sair a m 
Nor and the £bi Nor, into which many of the streams flow, 
or not infrequently they lose themselves in the desert, as is 
the case in Seistan. In the southern part of the province 
we have large areas of ground covered with a saline deposit, 
but this brackish, salty soil is not confined to Kashgaria; it 
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is met with all over the New Dominion, $ah impregnating 
the ground generally, and often cultivated fields present a 
snowy appearance from the amount of salt exuding from 
the soil. 

From the above we see that the general geographical 
formation of Chinese Turkestan is a valley with an environ* 
ment on the north, west, and south of high mountains. 
The depression itself is flat, with the exception of a range of 
hills known as Maxar Tagh, just north of Khotan, and an 
offshoot of the Thian Shan, near Karashahr, on the old 
Imperial road from Peking to Kashgar, known as the Kuruk 
Tagh, Although flat, Kashgaria itself is not low, but 
comprises a plateau varying from 2,700 feet above sea-level 
at Lake Lop to 4,277 feet at Kashgar. 1 have already 
indicated that the surrounding mountains pour many streams 
into this depression, the main river being the Tarim, on 
which Sven Hedin carried out a good deal of his exploration 
work. Beyond the Tarim lies the Takla Makan Desert, 
forming a great obstacle to any attempt to open the country 
from the east 

The bulk of the people are Turkis, a mixture of the 
original Iranian inhabitants of Central Asia the Tajiks, 
with their Turanian conquerors, the Usbegs, The Turkis 
are engaged in agriculture and commerce, and are Muham¬ 
madans of the Sunni order, many of them belonging tO' the 
Sufi secL They are friendly to the foreigner, but show no 
marked desire for advancement or the development of thesr 
country. 

The natural wealth of Chinese Turkestan Is as yet unex¬ 
ploited, and herein lies a rich field for mining and com¬ 
mercial enterprise. Gold is found in the southern part of 
the province and in the mountains fringing the northern 
borders of Tibet. Copper is also much in evidence, coal is 
found at many points, whilst there are extensive deposits 
of ozokerit, or mineral wax, near Yarkand, and in the foot¬ 
hills of the Thian Shan, Just north of Kuchar. Oil Is also 
found near Kashgar, but the working monopoly is in the 
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hands of the Tungan commander-m<hief, who exploits the 
wells on primitive lines, and commenced his development 
operations a few yeai^ under the auspices of a Swedish 
engineer who was a refugee from Russian territory. These 
oil-fields cover fairly extensive areas within fourteen days 
of the Russian railway, the oil and petrol being of proved 
quality. 

The Chinese have not tapped the mineral resources, and 
would be unable to do so without the aid of foreign capital 
and enterprise, which they are chary of admitting from 
inherent dread of this leading to alien domination, and the 
ever-present belief that It is aiming at their sovereign 
rights. The opening out of the various mineral deposits 
would furnish material for export as well as supplying 
local requirements. 

Of raw products, other than grain of all kinds, the 
principal are wool, cotton^ and silk. The province could 
be made self-supporting, and the necessity of looking to 
the Central Government for a subsidy would disappear. 
It will interest merchants and others in Europe and else¬ 
where to see some details of the silk Industry of Khotan 
and its potentialities. Prior to the collapse of Russia, and 
the resultant cessation of trade with that country, the 
annual production of cocoons in Khotan amounted to wdl 
over a thousand tons. Since those prosperous days the 
production has fallen away to such an extent that it now 
only amounts to some 500 Ions wet, giving an approximate 
yield of 165 tons of dried cocoons, this quantity producing 
about j8 tons of spun silk. Of this total about two-thirds 
are exported to India, the remainder being disposed of in 
the local market. 

Notwithstanding the excellent quality of the silk, a de¬ 
fective method of reeling renders it of little use for the 
export trade, but this is a matter that up-to-date machinery 
and methods would readily overcome. There are three 
kinds of thb spun silk, each rather coarse and irregular— 
tie., not spun with a given number of threads. The silk, 
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however, leaves the “ bassins in regular threads, but the 
cost is high owing to the extra work required with such 
inadequate implements. 

Another article that was formerly well known amongst 
the products of Chinese Turkestan is jade, but its general 
export and sale have fallen off in recent years, although 
there are extensive stretches of jade ground near Khotan ; 
but the people are averse to disclosing them from the fear 
of being compelled to supply forced labour in the mines. 
In mediccval days the jade of Khotan was famed for its 
quality, and we know that jade implements w^ere tn use in 
Europe. 

Agriculture may be considered the most important and 
widely spread Industry, and the one on which the inhabi¬ 
tants depend for their existence, there being no import 
of foodstuffs from neighbouring states. 

For the successful prosecution of trade and commerce 
the main essential is good arterial communication. Chinese 
Turkestan is deficient herein, the communications being 
on a par with the general administration of the province. 
Metalled roads do not exist, rough roads and tracks only 
are in evidence, and in the hilts footpaths worn by sheep 
and goats. 

The main trade route to India, with which country 
Chinese Turkestan has most of its commercial dealings, 
is from Yarkand to Leh in Ladakh, whence there is a 
direct road to Srinagar in Kashmir, and so to Rawal Pindi 
at railhead. It is thirty days' march from Yarkand to Leh 
by a road crossing some of the highest passes in the world, 
which, as a commercial route between two countries, is the 
loftiest in the universe. Owing to the great physical ob¬ 
stacles, trade is carried on at a considerable disadvantage 
and every summer, during the period when the passes are 
open, a heavy mortality in baggage animals results. This 
b consequent on the high altitude, the desolate nature of 
the country traversed, devoid of grass or any kind of 
pasturage, and the different glaciers to be negotiated. 
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or late years, the Government of India has done much 
to mitigate the difficulties and hardships of this route by 
the construction of supply depots for grain, the erection 
of caravanserais for the use of men and animals, and in 
generally assisting traders to overcome the natural 
cuktes confronting them. At points along the road im¬ 
provements have been instituted and carried through with 
a view to rendering it easier, so that it ts now very 
diffierent from what it was a few years ago. The road will, 
however, never be an easy one for the reasons enumerated 
above. 

Leh, the capital of Ladakh, has from time imcnemorial 
been the link between the commerce of Central Asia with 
India, and when Russian activities in Central Asia 
threatened to endanger this ancient connection, it was 
thought that the trade might cease with the extension of 
the Russian railway to Andijan in Russian Turkestan, 
some thirteen days’ march from Kashgar, whence there is 
rail communication with Europe and the Near and Far 
East. This was a great and obvious advantage over the 
long and arduous Journey from India, The construction of 
this railway provides a comparatively cheap and rapid 
means for dealing with the mineral and other products ot 
Central Asia, and, with the establishment of a stable 
government, efforts will undoubtedly be made to ta p this 
new and promising ground. 

There is another and possibly cheaper method of com¬ 
munication, via the Black Sea to Batoum, thence by rail to 
Baku on the Caspian Sea, and across to Krasnovodsk, the 
starting-point for the Andijan railway. 

Brief mention should be made of the potentialities of the 
cotton and jute industry of Chinese Turkestan. Both are 
of excellent quality, and could be turned into a thriving 
trade if exploited on scientific lines; for the soil, labour, 
and material are at hand to co-operate with exploratory 
enterprise. 

Surveys have been made in a perfunctory way for the 
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byiiig of a railway frotn railhead in China Proper to 
Turkestan, and the proposed track has been selected as far 
as Urumchi, fifty-four days’ march to the north-east of 
Kashgar, but beyond this nothing has been done. 

With the resumption of normal conditions in Central 
Asia there will come a trade boom, and it is of interest to 
detail the articles which will command a good market. 

H ousehold utensils: all kinds. 

Hardware : Axes, screw-drivers, hammers, locks, hooks, 
horseshoes, chisels, files, saws, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, enamelled ware, lamps, beating stoves for coal, wood, 
and oil. 

ploughs, harrows, mowers, reapers, sickles, and threshersw 

Dairy appliances and utensils. 

Machinery for factories. 

Foodstuffs: Groceries, salts, vermicelli, sago, tapioca, 
tea, proprietary articles, patent medicines, etc. 

Articles of clothing: Boots and shoes, dress materials, 
cotton goods, blankets, underwear, etc. 

Miscellaneous articles; Drugs, medicine^ dyes, paper, 
stationery, and material for setting up printing press^ 

The above list applies to both Russian and Chinese 
Turkestan: indeed, the larger demand will occur vn 
Russian territory, where the population is more advanced, 
and where there is a higher standard of civilization and 
culture. 
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THE PROPERTY OF BRITISH NATIONALS 
IN TURKEY 

7b tit Eiittr o/'Sst. Asutic Review 

Sir, —The debate in the House of Lords on the Treaty 
of Peace (Turkey) Bill drew attention to the burning 
question of the claims of British nationals, not against 
Turkey, but against H.M/s Government, for reparation 
for losses sustained before a state of war existed with 
Turkey, as a direct consequence of the action of our 
Government in requisitioning certain warships which were 
being constructed in this country. 

May 1 beg your indulgence to put forward the point of 
view of the large number of British subjects who have 
suffered ? 

The losses indicted upon British nationals resident in 
Turkey did not arise solely as a consequence of war. This 
is the distinctive feature of their claims, which places them 
on a different plane from those sustained by their fellow- 
subjects in, say, Belgium or France, or of their Allies 
(French and Italians) in Turkey—a distinction which has 
been persistently igpvored by H,M.'s Government. 

1 pass over, for the moment, the claims which arose after 
Turkey entered the war, and will examine them and their 
fate under the Treaty of Lausanne later. 

The facts in respect to the pre-war claims are the 
following: 

In the year 1914 the economic progress of Turkey 
seemed assured. The Government of the day, though 
chauvinistic, was seriously bent upon commercial develop¬ 
ment, Great Britain was the favourite foreign state. Our 
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finiinciers were co-opera ting with the Xutkisb Governrnenit 
in extensive schemes, such as the extension of the Con¬ 
stantinople quays; the projected building of graving docks 
and modern dockyard in the Golden Horn; harbour works 
for Samsoun and other ports, irrigation works on the 
Euphrates ; railway expansion and so forth. The organi¬ 
zation of the navy was put under the direction of a 
commission of British officers, and a comprehensive 
programme of naval construction was placed in the hands 
of British constructors in this country. For the first time 
in the history of Turkey a spontaneous national response 
was given to an appeal for public subscriptions for the 
navy. The sum of ;£'s,ooo,ooo had been collected and 
paid to the ship-builders for the two principal ships. The 
vessels were practically ready to put to sea in July, 1914, 
and the crew for one of them, under the command of 
Raouf Bey, was actually in England Excitement in 
Turkey ran high, as the people were e^er to see, in 
material form, the reward of their patriotic sacrifices. 

Then the blow felt On or about August i, 1914. Great 
Britain decided to requisition the battleships. The effect 
of this " bolt from the blue " upon the high-strung nerves 
of the Young Turks can be readily imagined, especially 
as H.M.’s Government did not take the precaution of 
returning to Turkey the ;^5,000,000 paid on account of 
the ships. 

Reaction was instantaneous. From being the favourite 
foreign state, we became the most detested. Action 
promptly followed the outcry in the Press, and a campaign 
of deliberate and avowed reprisal was launched against 
British nationals. 

Though Turkey was still a neutral state, the property of 
British subjects was confiscated right and left. 5 hi|^ with 
newly freighted cargoes of grain were forced to discharge. 
Factories were relieved of their machinery; merchandise 
was requisitioned, property occupied, and, in general, no 
opportunity to persecute the British was overlooked. 
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It was this action of Turkey^ taken before a state of war 
existed, which gave rise to the claims which form the 
object of this appeal. Do the British claimants ask too 
much when they ui^e that these pre-war losses should rank 
as a charge against the /'s,000,000 ship-money ? After 
Turkey joined in the war as an enemy state, the British 
Treasury seized this sum, but has not put one penny of it 
against the special category of claims to which it directly 
gave rise. 

It is urged, therefore, on behalf of the sufferers, that 
these pre-war claims of British nationals resident in Turkey 
(probably under 3,000,000) should, in all justice and 
equity, be paid out of the ;£'5,ooo,ooo casually acquired 
by H,M.’s Treasury. Mention was made above of the 
second category of claims against Turkey, namely those 
which arose after November i, 1914, when Turkey joined 
the Central Powers. 

No exceptional treatment is asked in favour of British 
claimants, as distinct from their Allies, in respect to these 
later claims. It is important, however, to examine the 
course of the peace negotiations with Turkey, and to 
consider whether the final terms offered to British 
claimants, by their Government, are in accordance with 
the word and spirit of the final treaty of Lausanne. To do 
this, it is necessary to remember that there were no less 
than three separate and distinct peace conferences with 
T urkey. 

Tbe first of these was the Sevres Conrerence, at which a treaty was 
imposed upon vanquished and prostrate Turkey. For the purposes of this 
letter it is suSeknt to note one point only of this treaty—namely, that the 
sum sei apart to meet Allied war claims was Tj^ c 5,000,000 (about 
13,600,000) in the form of bonds, the service of which, as FQjards 
idteiest and repayment, was secured by certun revenues, and, collaterally, 
further guaranteed by the stun of T;^5,ooo,ooo gold (about £ 4 , 500 , 009 ). 
This gold had been deposited by Turkey in Berlin and Vjeuiia as 
guarantee for the first issue of paper money, and passed to the Allies 
through the treaties of peace with Germany and Austria. 

The second peace oonferetice was held at Lduianne at the end of i^zs 
and early 1933. Turkey came to this cooferejice, do longer as a defeated 
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country^ bul as a viclorioua and imliUnt slite* wild couM discuss terms of 
peace on terms of equiUity. The S&ms Treaty was natui^ty tom to 
shreds as concession after concession was made to Turkish demands. 
Important territorial changes were agreed to, all mandates, all military and 
fiiumcial control and so fcwtli, were swept away, hnt sdQ Turkey was not 
satisfied. The CapituUtioris, which had been whittled down to a mere 
shadow, were still objected to; the Straiis Convention lemaitied tin* 
acceptable, and aEreement had not been reached in regard to war 
indemnilie% in respect to whidi Turkey demanded the return to her of the 
warsbip-motiies^ spoken of as the sum of j^7,000,000 (with interest to 
date]. In a HriaJ effort to obtain immediate peace^ Lord Curzon offered 
to return this suoi by contributing it to the war-reparation pool^ Never* 
thelesst the conference broke op without peace being signed. 

Finally we come to the third peace conference, again held at Lausanne, 
and at which a final treaty was agreed to by all concertied. At this 
conference, concesaloaa to Turkey were again the order of the day* The 
last vestige of the Capitulations disappeared, the Straits Convention 
Tutored to Turkey her sovereignty and control over the whole area. 
Even as regards war indemnities Turkey bad her way; in fact, she does 
not pay a single penny out-of pocket- It is Article 58 of the Treaty that 
deals with thb nutter. It will be seen from this article that all Turkey 
did was to withdraw her demand for monira to which she had long since 
said fare well Turkey gracioudy permitted the Allies to retain the 
monies deposited at Berlin and Vienna (the property of these countries), 
and with equal condescension withdrew her daim to the warship-moneyi 
on the condition that she was discharged from all ckircs for war 
indemnities, ismet Pasha speaks of this conciliatory action ” as baviug 
cost his country j^ti3,cmo*ooc 3—namely, £%,ooo^ooo Anstro-Gerinany 
money and 000,000 for the warships. These, together^ formed the 
ffuid fira quo for the canceUalion of the war claims against Turkey. 
Turkey thus disctcbarras^ed herself of indemnities and left the Allies to 
arrange the division of the spoils amongst themselves^ 

It will be remeenbered that the Sfevrua Treaty reserved j£ 1^,600,000 for 
Allied dainuiUB, of whom by far the most Interested ij Great Britain. 

The negotutions which followed amoii^gst the Allies, which lesuUed in 
the Agreement of Faria of Hovember 23, are not published. But 

fltartiog from the known basis timt as far as Turkey was concerned, 
JQ^ a,000,000 had been ceded, and in view, on the other hand, of the final 
settientem decided upon, the course of the negodations may logically be 
assumed to have taker the foUqwing coti™: 

The Allies tecognfred that Great Britain had special interests in the 
warship-money in view of the definite claims that arose in connectioa with 
the requisitioning of these ships. On the other hand> Ismet Pasha 
certainly Ceded this money against the Allied claims as a whote« Thme^ 
fore alt ihc Allies have some interest in the matter. Comproanse followed, 
whereby Great Britain direw into the general pool an odd sum of j^Soo.ooo 
(nomln^ value), Turkish ireasu^ bonds, part of the ship^money, and was 
left with the remainder, about £5,000,000, to meet the pre-war daimi cjf 
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her oattonals^ leaving the mt-penod claJoUt howeverp lo ptMiicipaie In ihe 
general pooL 

It u fdc ttuu were the facts kno^ Ip the members of Farliameat, a 
sponuiteouj demand would be made for justice to the suffereisi and it ii 
DU behalf of these sufferers that I thank jm for the oppominitf accorded 
me for stating their case, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yours faiih fully, 

J* C- Thomson. 

tOj Lowtbsr Road, Barkes, r^* 

Afar^h aOj 1934. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

CONTINUITY IN INDIAN ART 
By J* C. French:, i.c.s. 

1 SH0UiJ> like to preface my remarks by saying that I shall 
make no attempt to cover the whole field of Indian art 
Such a task would far exceed the limits of time of a 
single afternoon. 1 sliall merely attempt to establish the 
continuity in Indian art from typical schools of the different 
periods. 

The earliest examples of Indian art at present known to 
us are massive, free-standing, archaic figures, larger than 
life, of the kings of the Saisunaka dynasty, of the sixth and 
fifth centuries h.c. Of the sixth century, the statue of 
Runika Ajata-Satru is in the Muttra Museum, and a female 
figure from Besnagar is in the Calcutta Museum. In the 
same museum are two statues from Patna, inscribed with 
the names of Saisunaka kings of the fifth century b.c, fn 
spite of their archaic aspect and worn condition, the massive 
flow of the line and a certain elemental simplicity mark 
them as the ancestors of Indian art. 

For our next examples of Indian art we have to go to 
the period of Asoka, in the third century u.c. The mature 
character of this art would indicate that it is the fruit of a 
period of artistic activity. However, the gulf which divides 
it from the Saisunaka figures remains to be bridged. The 
Calcutta Museum possesses some magnificent specimens of 
this art, lions sculptured in stone. They are grand and 
magnificent in line and design, and though decorative 
simplification has been carried out to the full, still the 
figures are full of a strange and mysterious vitality. Now 
this peculiar quality, which we note in this early specimen 
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of Indian art, is characteristic, and will confront us again 
and ag^n in Indian art throughout the centuries. So let 
us consider it for a moment. Why is it that when we 
come to these lions of the Asokan artist we find a force, a 
significance, and even a certain mysterious vitality far 
transcending the efforts of the most painstaking modeller, 
who copies his subject with the fidelity of a photographer 
in stone ? The explanation is to be found in the Hindu 
doctrine of K^a, the attempt to penetrate past Maya, the 
superficial illusion of the details of the outward form, to the 
essential reality of things. Bhava, the third of the ancient 
Hindu laws of the art of painting, and the characteristic 
principle of Indian aesthetic theory, which may be rendered 
as the influence of spirit on form, is concerned with this 
idea. It is interesting to note that the contemporary 
movement in art, sometimes known as Post-Impressionism, 
from Cdzanne to such living artists as Matisse and Picasso, 
frequently appears instinctively to incline in a similar 
direction—that is to say, that the artist devotes all his 
energy to attempt to portray the essential character of his 
subject, to the neglect of its details and environment 1 
am aware that the artists of the Asokan age were Buddhists, 
and that the doctrine of Yoga is usually associated with 
Hinduism in its present Brahminicai form. But Yoga is 
also practised by Buddhists, and it must not be forgotten 
that Buddhism originated from Brahminism, and was after¬ 
wards reabsorbed into it, and that until the twelfth 
century a.i>, both are to be regarded as elements of 
Hinduism. The Buddhist artist of the age of Asoka could 
not fail to be influenced by such an expression of the essence 
of Hinduism as Yoga, and the result appears in his work. 

At Samath are to be found some Asokan pillars sur¬ 
mounted by lions. Round the pillars below the lions are 
sculptured elephants, horses, and bulls. Equally with the 
lions above them they illustrate the essential qualities of 
the Asokan art. 

Assyrian-Persian influence has been traced in the Asokan 
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arL This is very likely correct, but when this art is com¬ 
pared with the art of Assyria and Persia, a profound 
difference is notiGeabi& The art of Assyria has a certain 
direct brutality, to be condoned certainly for the unerring 
aesthetic sense and instinct for decoration and design. The 
Indian artist aims at something more, and by concentration 
and simplification of design attempts a more ideal and 
spiritual aim. The foreign influence is completely absorbed 
in the native art, and this is a characteristic which will 
meet us again and again in the course of Indian art. 

Soon after the Asokan sculptures comes the Bharut 
school in the second century b.c. In bas-relief, on dark red 
stone, the Bharut figures have much of the elemental signi¬ 
ficance of the Asokan art. Like the lions of the Asokan 
pillars, in spite of an extreme decorative simplibcation they 
are full of a mysterious life and energy. 

At Sanchi, in the first centujy b.c., we find sculpture 
illustrating Buddhist legends. There is a charming ex¬ 
ample to be seen in the British Museum, a figure of a 
Yakshini. Both tn artistic conception and technique this 
work is a natural consequence of the Bharut sculptures. 
A still finer figure is to be found at Sanchi itself, which has 
been reproduced by Mr. Coomaraswamy in his Vis- 
vakarma. 

The claim which the school of Gandhara has on our 
notice is diametrically the opposite of that of the art which 
we have just been considering. It commences in Northern 
India in the first century a.d.. as the south-eastern outpost 
of Hellenistic art, and from the ^esthetic point of view 
should be considered rather with Greco-Roman art, and 
other products of Hellenism, than with the art of the East 
The similarity of the figures and postures to the Hellenistic 
statues of Asia Minor and Europe strikes the eye at once. 
And yet there is a subtle difference of atmosphere. The 
bnght alert joyousness of Greece;, the sense of the divine 
in the human form, of the immanence of God in man, is 
absent, and instead we meet the heavy brooding mystery 
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of Asia. Gandharan art has been described as Apollo 
with a moustache- Bui even this Western exotic helps 
to illustrate the essential continuity of Indian art. The 
art of Muttra we find to be intermediate between this 
indo-Hellenistic school and true Indian art, while at 
Amaravati and in the Gupta school the art of India pre¬ 
dominates. 

It is after the Gupta period, from the end of the Hun 
inroads to the Muhammadan conquests, that Indian art 
in sculpture attains to one of its greatest heights. The 
statues in the temple of Ellora, the rock carvings in 
the caves of Elephanta at Bombay, and the statues and 
carvings throughout the temples and shrines of Northern 
India are the proofs of this assertion. 

The paintings in the caves of Ajanta, the oldest e.xisting 
paintings in all Asia, are astonishing monuments to the 
artistic genius of India. According to Lady Herringham's 
account, some twenty different styles are observable. Some 
show Hellenistic influence; a few Chinese. But the 
majority are purely Indian, and recall the mediaeval Italian 
art In this they resemble the art of the Htll Rajputs, 
which is their lineal descendant, though separated from 
them by a thousand years in time. The paintings are 
usually dated from the first to the seventh centuries. They 
are described in the India Society’s book, to which Lady 
Herringham, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Professor Rothenstein, 
and Dr. Thomas have contributed articles. Photographs 
have been taken by M, de Goioubeff, and are in the Musee 
Guimet in Paris. A complete coloured photographic record 
is being prepared by H.E.H, the Nizam’s Government, 
and will be published shortly. 

The paintings of the caves of Ajanta form a fitting 
commencement to the brilliant period of Indian art on 
which we are now entering. The Hellenistic influence 
has now been completely assimilated, and a tense, nervous, 
vital style developed, capable of responding to the highest 
demands which the artist could make on 11 The significant 
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form, full of a strange and mysterious vitality, which meets 
us in the early Buddhist art, is characteristic of this period. 
The artist sets himself a task of almost superhuman diffi¬ 
culty, to express in stone and line iranscendentai concep¬ 
tions, and in so doing rises to the heights which mark the 
great arts of the world. In the same region as Ajanta, 
Aurangabad, is to be found a wonderful colossal Buddha. 
It is carved in the living rock in the hills above the city. 
The statue is in sorrowful aspect. Pose, expression, and 
design together contribute to the result, and no one looking 
on it can fail to realize that here the artist has succeeded 
in rendering into stone the sorrow of the whole world. 
The caves of Elephanta are another example of the genius 
of Hindu art. The magnificent Trinturti of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva is the centre and pivot, both archttec- 
lural and aesthetic, on which all the sculptures hang. 

We now come to the carvings and sculptures of the 
other temples and shrines of Northern India, and the 
writer would prefer to take his examples from the province 
which he knows best, Bengal. And historically this is 
convenient also, for as the waves of the Muhammadan 
invasion from the west reached Bengal latest of all the 
provinces of Northern India, so the great Hindu art 
flourished longest here, fine works of art being found down 
to the twelfth century. This art in Bengal is generally 
considered to have reached its height under the Pal 
dynasty in the ninth and tenth centuries. This sculpture 
can be confidently asserted to be second to none in the 
whole of India. At this period Bengal was the scat of an 
empire which extended throughout Northern India to 
Gandhara, and political and military triumphs were accom¬ 
panied by artistic supremacy. The contemporary art of 
the neighbouring province of Bihar, as far as it is known 
to the writer, compares unfavourably with that of Bengal, 
In the figures from Bihar there is something heavy, dull, 
and inert, whereas the Bengal figures have a tense and 
nervous energy, and a certain mysterious sense of vital 
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significance which is always characteristic of Indian art in 
its highest phase. 

It seems extremely probable, though the point has not 
yet been definitely established, that the Hindu art of Java 
is to be derived from Bengal. Though this may be so, 
still the difTerences between the two arts are striking and 
interesting. The art of Java, the work of artists resting 
safe, after the perils of their voyage from India, in a soft 
and enervating climate, seems to dissolve into a soft 
luxuriance. The art of Bengal possesses the tense and 
ner^'ous character which marks the more virile art of the 
Pal empire. There is also the touch of austerity, the 
suggestion of Himalayan grandeur, absent from the softer 
art of the south. The same essentiai qualities which we 
found in the art of Asoka and Bharut meet us here again, 
but expressed in a more elaborate and sophisticated tech¬ 
nique, for the Hellenistic styles of Gandhara have at 
length been completely assimilated and transformed into 
the bnlliant lines of this art. The writer has in mind a 
stone image of Ganga, the female personification of the 
Ganges river, which is to be found in a temple of Kali in 
a small village near the Sandarban jungles on the Bay of 
Bengal. Carved In bas-relief on stone, in its delicate 
grace and flowing line, it is reminiscent of some Greek 
nymph or dryad. But the tense and nervous pose and 
peculiar sense of mysterious and significant vitality stamp 
it as the work of an artist of a land far to the east of the 
Hellenic world. In the same district as this image of 
Ganga is to be found, there Is a splendid Buddha, carved 
out of the same brilliant black rock. The temple of this 
Buddha, a bamboo hut with a mud floor, is a strangely 
simple setting for such rich and splendid art, which once 
adorned the palaces and temples of princes. 11 is a 
curious example of the extent to which Buddhism has 
faded from the memory of the people in the land of its 
birth, that this image is commonly known in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as an image of Shiva. An unconscious tribute 
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is paid to the ancient faith in the annua] fair which Is held 
round the temple which houses it. 

In the temples and shrines throughout Bengal splendid 
works of art are to be found. Even down to the twelfth 
centuiy the art appears to have flourished with only slightly 
abated vigour, and to have ceased only with the confusion 
conseejuent on the Muhammadan invasions. 

So far we have traced one element in Indian art through¬ 
out the centuries, the combination of artistic and decorative 
simplification with a certain mysterious sense of life and 
vitality, colminating in the great medieval period in an. art 
possessing an extraordinary tense and nervous force. 
There is another aspect of Indian art to which we must 
now refer, and that is bhakii or spiritual ecstasy. Mrs. 
Strong, the well-known authority on Italian art, in a recent 
lecture remarked on the element of ecstasy as a charac¬ 
teristic of mediaeval Italian painting, and one which modern 
art seems unable to express. Professor Rothenstein 
has called attention to the existence of this quality in 
Indian art, and to the prominent and significant position 
which it holds. 

In the paintings in the caves of Ajanta this dement in 
Indian art is admirably illustrated. It is only necessary 
to refer to the well-known painting of the mother and 
child offering sacrifice to Buddha to demonstrate with what 
xsthetic perfection these artists could express this sentiment. 

Examples are to be found in the Indian Museum in 
London, I refer, of course, to the magnificeni metal 
images which have been lent by Lord Ampthill. The 
figure of the young Sundara Murti Swami, the Saiva 
ascetic in an attitude of rapture, admirably expresses the 
idea of bbakti—religious ecstasy. This image dates from 
the Chola dynasty in the eleventh centuiy, and was found 
in the Tinnevelli district in Madras. Of the same period 
is the magnificent image of the Dancing Siva, the dance 
which shakes the universe and hurls the worlds to 
destruction. 
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We come at an appropriate moment to the art of 
Southern India^ for it is to Southero India that we must 
look for the main continuing thread of Hindu art after the 
twelfth century in Bengal. On our way south we meet 
the splendid sculptures of Konarak in Orissa, which date 
from the thirteenth century. The mention of Konarak 
recalls the grand and magnificent sculptured horses, which 
aroused such intense admiration in Mr. Havell and 
succeeding critics. The expression "main" thread of 
Indian art is used advisedly, as [ have no intention what¬ 
ever of suggesting that Indian art was confined to Southern 
India after the twelfth century. In Bengal itself I have 
come across some most singular and interesting examples 
of art considerably later than the Muhainmadan invasion. 
But speaking generally and in our present very imperfect 
knowledge of this subject, it may be claimed that after the 
twelfth century the main stream of Indian art is to be found 
in that part of India which escaped the destructive flood of 
Muhammadan Invasion—namely, the south. 1 cannot for¬ 
bear quoting Mr. Havell’s description of the temples of South 
India in the fourteenth century: 

” Essentially Gothic in feeling, it will bear comparison 
with the best work of cathedral creftsmen of mediaeval 
Europe. Dravidian art reflects the wild luxuriance and 
mysterious beauty of those dense jungles of Southern 
India, haunted by rakshasas and fearsome beasts, through 
which Rama and his faithful monkey allies forced their way 
to rescue Sita from her prison in the stronghold of the 
demon-king, Ravana, In the wonderful pillared halls 
attached to the temples of Southern India is concentrated, 
as it were, the essence of the beauty of a tropical forest, 
perfectly ordered to fulfil architectonic and aesthetic pur¬ 
poses. No one who has not seen them can have any 
conception of their great beauty and perfect art." 

In the sixteenth century a sudden and dramatic change 
came over India which is naturally reflected in the art I 
refer to the Mogul conquest The dominant power in 
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India remained Muhammadan, but for the space of a 
century the imperial throne was filled by sovereigns of a 
liberal and sceptical spirit, destitute entirely of narrow 
fanaticism, and, above ail, magnificent patrons of the fine 
arts. Under their regime sprang up and Aounshed that 
brilliant jewel in the artistic world of India- — the miniature 
painting of the Great Moguls. What constitutes a fine 
Mogul painting ? The certainty and precision of a medal¬ 
list, a cameo-like fineness of brush outline, a severe economy 
of line, and a truly marvellous delicacy and refinement, 
A certain high serenity pervades the whole worL This 
Mogul art In its technique Is marked by the same perfection 
of taste and aesthetic sense which characterize the Persian 
artists of the Timurid and Safevid periods. In spirit it is 
no unworthy record of a great imperial race. 

In one important respect the Mogul school preserves 
one of the main elements in the continuity of Indian art. 
For the artist of the great period of Mogul art, though 
naturalbtically inclined, always keeps in view the highest 
aim of the artist—to penetrate past the outward form to 
the soul of things. The Mogul portrait, in which Mogul 
art found its fullest expression, strikes through appearances, 
and veals to us the essential character of the man por- 
trayedf in greatness or littleness, weakness or strength. 
There is another aspect of Mogul art which is of interest 
in any consideration of continuity in Indian art—namely, 
its foreign origin and assimilation in the main stream of 
Indian art. The Mogul conquerors brought with them 
Persian art. This art in the sixteenth century was rapidly 
absorbed by the indigenous Indian art, and the union 
produced the Mogul art, an undoubted Indian school. So 
we see again, as in the case of the Gandhara art, foreign 
and alien elements being assimilated and absorbed in the 
mighty age-long stream of Indian art. 

With the decay of the Mogul empire in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century the old indigenous art of India 
arose again in all its force and vitality in the Himalayan 
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Rajput paintings* Between the Ajanta paintings and the 
Mogul arc we have not mentioned painting, and it used to 
be asserted that the Mogul conquerors reintfoduced the 
art of painting into India. This statement has now been 
disproved* Some illuminated manuscripts from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries have been discovered. One, 
the property of the late Mr* Vredenburg, is ptjb]i$hed in 
the Rupam magazine for 1920* Another is to be seen in 
Mr. Coomaraswamy's Portfolio of Indian Art in the Boston 
Museum. In the same publication is reproduced a picture 
from a Gujerat manuscript of the fifteenth century. Examples 
of paintings from Rajputana in the sixteenth century are to 
be found in the principal collections of Indian paintings* 
It has always seemed 10 me that this art, though of great 
interest and artistic merit, has a certain wild element about 
^ ^ suggestion of an animal at bay, and fighting for its 
life. And indeed, from the Muhammadan invasions to 
the accession of Akbar, such in very truth was the position 
of Hinduism. But when, in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, the artists had to leave the Mogul Court 
and seek for new patrons and new fields of activity, 
Hinduism was already safe. Hence the serenity which 
marks the art of the Himalayan Kajput painting and 
recalls the spirit of the art of India before the stormy 
period of the Muhammadan invasions. This Himalayan 
Rajput painting arose in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century at the Courts of the Rajput princes in the Hima¬ 
layas, and is one of the most charming phases in the long 
history of Indian art. It combined the refinement and 
elegance of the Mogul brush with the energy and vitality 
of the older Endian art. The mysterious vitality and 
significant form, bhakti, religious ecstasy or devotion, of 
the older artists here meet us on all sides. With this art 
we find ourselves in modem times. Up to a hundred years 
ago fine works were produced in this school, and artists 
were still working at the beginning of the present century. 
Is the traditional art of India dead Anyone acquairtted 
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with the school of painting in Calcutta initiated by Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore will be inclined to dispute such 
an assertion. We have seen how Assyrian, Hellenistic, 
Persian influences have been absorbed in the age-long 
stream of Indian art, but the contemporary Indian artist 
has a harder task than his forefathers if he is to resist 
being overwhelmed by the immense flood of Western art, 
and to succeed in turning it to his own purpose. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

^ the East India AssocUtion was held at Cuton Hail, West¬ 

minster, S.W., DD Monday, February i8, 1934, nrhcd a paper was read by 
J. c. French, Esq., i.c.s., on " Continuity in Indian Art” T.ieut.-Cdlond 
Sir Francis Yoiinghusband, i£,c.s.!.. K.ei.E., was in the chair, and the 
rollowing ladies Md gentlemen, among others, were present: Sir Lionel 
Jacob, K-c-S-It Sir John G. Cuinming, K.c.t.E., c,s.l. Sir William Ovens 
Qark, Lady Kensington, Lady Oldfield, Lady Stone, htr. A.Poneoua, c.t-E., 
Mr. F, H. Brown, Mr. N, C. Sen. o-ile., Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Dmiy, 
Miss F. R, Scatcbend, Mr. N. M- Heeramancek, the Alaulvie A. R- Nayyar, 
the Viscomtcsse D'Arcy, the Hon. Anne hlacDonnell, Mrs. Kelly, Miss 
Buchanan. Mrs. Gates, iVlrs. G. Nelson, Mr. F- C Channing, Miss French, 
Wallace, Miss Vesey, Lieut*Chlonel C, C Anderson, Colonel 
WartilcCT, Mra. Sedgwick, Mr. R Worthingtoii, Miss Bdgmve, Mr* F. W, 
Brownrigg, Mr. E. C Emerson, Miss D. Soloman, Mrs. Herron, Mrs. 
Barrett Lennanl, Mr. P. Mansel, Mr. P. Weston Edwards, Mrs. Fitzgerald 
Waters, Mr- W. D. Westbrook, and Mr. Sunley P. Rice, Horn Sec»taiy. 

The Chairman ; liSdies and Genllemea, our Lecturer to-day, Mr, 
French, as you know, has bad a long record of distinguished service in the 
Indian Civil Service, and he has devoted the very scanty leisure which 
Indian civfl servants get from their offitcial labours to the study of Indian 
Art. It IS needless for me to state to an audience like this bow very 
favourable both to India and to Eagtand it is that the members of that 
^moe should do this sort of thing in their spare time. In the first pface^ 

« must be a matter of eR;oy ment to tbcroselves. I am perfectly certain 
that if, after their very arduous tasks, they find Ume to devote their attention 
to^dian art, they wfll p back to thdr studies and their work with 
refteshened mind and spirits. It must also be a source of satisfaction to 
those among whom they work that these people should be able to feel that 
the admmisirators of India are interested in, appreciate, and enjoy Indian 
art as much as they enjoy it themselves. They are rather apt lo get the 
tmp^ion that i^e. poHtie, and sport are the things in which we 
ng ishmen are chiefly interested. We went originally to India to trade, 
Md from trade we became immersed in politics, and, of course, wherever 
Englishmeo go, they naturally bring sport with them. But these three 
Jio^trade, politics, and sport-^re not the be^ll and end aU of an 
Englishman’s interests; so that it is of very great value and importance 
that a man like Mr, French, who has been over thirty years in Indio, who 
M devoted bis spare time to other things than purely administrative work, 
sh^ld COTO back to England and gi ve us the benefit of his studies in art, 

*0 thereby, in the first place, increase our enjoyment of one of the good 
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ihings in life, snd Ln auotber twty show the Indians that we EnglLshmcn do 
apj^redate those things of the spirit in which they are m deeply inccrested 
themsekes- I have no doubt that Mr. French not only derived great 
enjoyment hiniMlf ftom his study of Indian ait^ btii he has done something 
towards cementing the ties which bind India and England together. 
{Applause.} 

The paper was then read. 

The Chaihman: Ladies and Gentlemen, we have listened to a very 
interesting 5ummai7or Indian art right up to the most modciUi dmes^ when 
it comes in contact with Etimpean ait- The great queslion is whether it 
is to be stimulated by this contact and dejive from European art some of 
its best qualiriesp or whether it is better to continiie as it was before this 
contact That is the great question which we have to answer. 1 do not 
know whether anyone here present would like to take part in the discussion 
on this most interesting paper^ and give their views either on Indian ait 
or of the eHect of European art upon the art of India. 

Mr* StASUET RlCU thought they were very foitanate in having induced 
Mr* Frejich to write his paper on art, because of Late they had had rather 
a succession of ecofiomic and adminisiiative papers. The paper opened 
up a much Larger question than it actually dealt with* He was not an 
expert in sculpture or architectuj%, and it would be presurnptuous for him 
to critidre in any way what Mr. French had said, but he would like to call 
attention to the Laiger aspect of the question—namelyi the existing general 
Asiatic arlt more particularly music and hteratiiie- In his opinion, it was 
the arts* whether of Indta, China^ Japan* or any other country in Asia* 
which brought them nearer to the people than administrative metboiia and 
the benefit* which they were so fond of saying the English had conferred 
upon India, llie English bad doue nothing towards the promotion of 
Indian art in Indio. They had preserved some of the old sculptures and 
paintingE* but all their efibrts in modern art had been to direct Asiatic art 
into Western currents—that is to say, the coodcra schools of art in the 
various Presidendes were run entirely on Western lines. As to musk, it 
was a good thing they had not attempted to meddle with Eastern art as it 
existed. The Hindus were prouder of iheU music than anyrtung else, 
though he did not say that they were not also proud of their scuEpturei^ 
They considered the art of music, as did the Britisht to be divine. He 
would remind them that the early Christians' idea of Heaven was playing 
and sbglng music for ever, Just as the Greeks put their music into the 
hands of their most glorious god^ so the Hindus derived their music direct 
from Siva and from the eternal gods. It was to those gods that the Hindus 
ascribed their own divine art The English people were apt to be pre* 
judiced in dealing with Indian literature, because they iiad been brought 
up on Greek literal ure^ but there were parts of the TUmayana and ^faha- 
bharata which were quite as good as* if not superior tOj anything in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. There was to-day more appreciation of Asiatic art than 
foitncrly. They would never uDderstand India without understanding its 
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ajt. It was through the of India that they gat ta ktiov the people^ 
He would Like to see the Indiana come forvand In iheir awn way 

and become artists, as they undcubtedly were. The Lecturer had been 
attracted towards sculpture and painting, but he (the speaker) had been 
mojtj attracted by Uie other arts. The Chakman had referred to Mr. 
French as having devoted his spare dine to the study of art* but, con- 
sciousLy or uatoEs<uotisly, civil seryants who devoted their leisure to such 
objecta were working hard for a better understanding between Hindus and 
Englishmen, who did not understand Indian art- It did not follow that, 
because they did not understand the Hindu music, scuIptuTe^ sind 
literatuTOp that those things were not great art It was not the fault of the 
Hindus; the fault lay in the ignorance of the Bridah. 

The Maulviz Abduk Kahxm Navva{{^ Imam (Ahmadia Movement in 
England), speaking as a Muslim missionaiy and friend of England^ observed 
that the Lecturer had used the phrase, destruedve flood of Muhammadan 
invasion " and the like words, and had thus ignored the large amount of 
coostTUCtive work done by Muslims in India. He wished to point out 
that Moghuls whose conoibiitian to Indian art had been rightly acknow¬ 
ledged and praised by the Lecturer were Muhamtaadapj; and the late 
Sister Neviditta had once enumerated T5a blessings of Mubammadan rule 
lo India. 

Sir JOH« CuhtuiH^ said that although the Lecturer had limited his 
remarks perhaps unconsciously to the fine arts, the term " artin indent 
India implied no such distinction, and embraced architecture and those 
handicrafts which were of an artisde nature, as well as sculpture and 
painting. He also wished la point out that in ancient India art was 
inseparably connected with religion, just as in the social life of the people 
religion formed a large portion of their social system, 

Coianel Anderson asked if Indian art had not been derived from 
the Aryan art. 

The LEcnraEa said this was a diScuIt questiaa to answer, because he 
did not know what Aryan art was, never having seen any specimens of it. 
He might also say that he had never seen any specimens of the original 
Dravidian art In his paper he had only been concerned wiLh Indian art 
as he found it. He thought the question of the origin was a very difB- 
cult one. 

Miss ScATCHfuo asked what was the conception behind the dancing 
Siva, which dance was said to have shaken the univmei Were worlds 
being destroyed without being replaced, or wew their conceptfon that 
worlds were being destroyed to make way for better worlds ? 

The LEcrtra^ replied that as far as be had been able to understand 
the Hindu system from talking to Brahmins in India their idea was that 
there was an incessant change j worlds were d^troyed and new worlds 
were created incessantly. 

Mr, Stanley Rice pointed out with regard to the dancing Siva that 
Professor Rothensteifi interpreted the dance as the cosmic harmony of the 
univecKt which did not seem to be quite the same view as that held b y 
Mf. French. 
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The LtcrUREa pointed out that Siira was the deitroying attribute of the 
Ddty^ Bod he ventured to think that the cosmic harmony was more the 
part of Vishnu, the Preserver* With r^ard to the remaj-ti of Mr* MauJvie 
A- K- Nayyar he by no means wished to imply that the Muhaminadan 
invasion in India was wholly destructive^ because the Muhammadans had 
introduced many new elcmejits into art and literature m all directionst and 
they were most valuable in India* Nobody would deny that for one 
moment. There was* howeverp no doubt that when the M uh a mui a dans 
came into India they did a certain amount of dsiructian* He had seen 
mosques built out of the fragments of Hindu temples, which was not 
exactly conserving art* He agreed with the remarks of Sir John Cummiog 
that BO hard-and-^t line could tse drawn betweeo doe and decomtif* art. 
A Persian carpet, Muhammadan inlaid work in India, and ornamental 
work generally was aa much a work of art as a picture or a statue. He 
(the Lecturer) had selected pictures and statues because they were the most 
salient and striking forms in which art could be shown, the decorative 
forms of art being rather more subtle and more difficult to discuss in 
a limited tune. 

A hearty vote of thanks was by aedamadon accorded to the Lecturer 
and the Chairman. The proceedings then terminated^ 
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THE UTILIZATION OF THE UNDERGROUND 
WATER OF INDIA 

By Sir Alfred Chatterton, cle., 

The area under irrigation in India now exceeds Po.qqo 
square miles, of which roughly one-half is supplied with 
water from the great irrigation works which have been 
constructed, mainly by the British Government, during the 
last hundred years. Minor irrigation works including 
under this term wells, tanks, spring-heads, and small river 
channels, are responsible for the other half. They are 
almost entirely the product of private enterprise, and the 
labour expended upon them in the past represents no 
inconsiderable part of the savings of the agricultural 
community. Of these minor works “wells” are by far 
the most numerous, and, as a means of tapping the 
underground water, the problems which they present 
to-day are of sufficient importance to merit our serious 
study. 

We may assume that from time immemorial wells have 
been sunk or excavated, and that water has been lifted to 
the surface by means not very different* from those in use 
at the present lime, but it is only since the Pax Brilannica 
was established throughout the land that conditions have 
been favourable to a rapid development of well irrigation. 

♦ It is tnter^twg to note that Mr, C M. Dooghty in his “Travels in 
Arabia Desetta" dravs atteotton to the simtlanty of the methods of llTtiiig 
water from wells tn Arabia and India. His description of the came! 
watcr-Ufts in the great well-pit El-Haddaj at Teyma shows that nzncUy 
the same ingeniotis principle has been employed in designiDg the self* 
emptying water bucket, whether made of camel leather in Arabia or of 
tanned buflalo or cow hide in Madras j also that the well camels 
a steep slope when drawing the bucket up the wcU just as do the cattle 
working a kapslai in India, Viit “Travels in Arabia Deserta," vol. i., 
p. 29a. 
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The Indian Irrigation Comintssxon (1901-1903) reported 
that the total area dependent on wells was 16 miltjan 
acres, and after a very careful inquiry concluded '* that tt 
may not be sanguine to look forward to a period virhen the 
area under well irrigation throughout India will have 
doubled." Twenty years later^—and be it renrembered that 
during these twenty years strenuous efforts have been 
made to improve agriculture—there is no evidence of any 
decided movement in the direction of increased use of 
underground water. Neither the number of wells nor the 
area of irrigation under them has materially changed since 
the Commission presented its report In an appendix I 
have brought together the official statistics which bear on 
this point, and a glance at them will show that whilst the 
figures vary substantially from year to year, depending 
upon the character of the monsoon, yet during the last 
twenty years there has been little or no permanent 
progress. On the other hand, the area under Government 
works has increased from iS'j to 27 million acres. 

The opinion of the Irrigation Commission was un¬ 
doubtedly based upon the very reasonable expectation 
that the activity in well sinking, which had gradually 
developed during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
would continue, and that it would be strengthened if effect 
were given to the specific measures they recommended to 
encourage it. They found that, in the twenty years 
preceding their inquiry, the number of wells in the United 
Provinces had increased by 323,000, or by 45 per cent., 
whilst in eleven districts of Oudh, in the period of thirty 
years between two settlements, the number of wells had 
increased from 50,833 to 119,942, or by 132 per cent. In 
the Punjab, between ($89and 1899, the wells had increased in 
number from 262,600 to 348,700, or by nearly 33 percent., 
whilst in Madras, between 1891 and 1900, the increase was 
from 299.500 to 470,000, or by 57 per cent. Turning to 
the appendix, in the tabular statement of toul areas 
irrigated by wells in British India we find that the figures 
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for 1896-97, collected from an area of 537 million acres, 
were aciuaJIy greater than for 1921-22, which were 
derived from 621 million acres, and that certainly from 
1907-08 onwards there has been but a very slight 
extension of well culcivatlon. The Irrigation Commission 
attached very great importance to the utilization of under¬ 
ground water, and in their review of the information 
collected for them they observed that the extension of 
well cultivation had been greater where exemption from 
enhancement of assessment on the increased value of land, 
due to the construction of wells, is perpetual, and recom¬ 
mended that more liberal treatment in the matter should 
be accorded to the other Provinces in the hope of affording 
a similar stimulus. Further, the opinion was expressed that 
the most convenient and obvious method by which Govern¬ 
ment could stimulate and assist private irrigaiional improve¬ 
ments was by means of the system of State advances to 
the cultivating and land-owning classes, known as faecain. 
It was recommended that a less cumbrous procedure should 
be adopted, and a more liberal and sympathetic altitude 
displayed towards those who were desirous of availing 
themselves of its provisions, and that in view of the 
uncertainty of well sinking it was thought that Govern¬ 
ment should be prepared to share some of the risks of 
failure, which are present in all but specially favoured 
tracts. 

The Irrigation Commission made no efforts to obtain 
information about the cost of lifting water, and did not 
seriously consider the question of improved appliances or 
the application of mechanical motors to w'ork them. It 
may therefore be assumed that they thought that, given a 
supply of w'ater at not too great a depth, there was 
normally a sufficient mai^in of profit to insure its utiliza¬ 
tion. The evidence before them certainly justified such 
an assumption. A succession of severe famines had 
demonstrated the extreme value of underground water, 
and the activity displayed in making use of it did riot 
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surest that the economic limits of its development had 
nearly been attained. The partial, if not complete, arrest 
of progress revealed in the statistical returns indicates the 
necessity for a very detailed examination of the situation, 
and in this paper I propose to set forth some facts which 1 
have gathered regarding well irrigation, which 1 venture to 
think will establish a case for the institution of such an 
inquiry. 

Roughly the average value of the produce from an acre 
of land under irrigation from canals is worth three times as 
much as from an equal area of dry cultivation, and well 
irrigation is generally assumed to be worth one-third more» 
as it is largely applied to the more valuable crops which 
come under the general term of " garden cultivation,” 
From the Agricultural Statistics of British India for 
1920-21 I And that 212 million acres were cultivated 
and that nearly 49 million acres were under irrigation ; 
that 27 million acres bore double crops, of which 
3^ millions were irrigated, so that the total area of 
irrigated crop was 52^ million acres. The Government 
irrigation works, constructed at a cost of 7S crores of 
rupees, supplied water to 27 million acres, which yielded 
crops worth 156 crores of rupees, or approximately 
58 rupees per acre. Under welts the irrigated area was 
14^ million acres, and the value of the crops is estimated 
at no crores of rupees. If well cultivation had kept 
progress with the expansion of irrigation under Govern¬ 
ment works, the area would have been about 19^ million 
acres, and the value of the produce about 150 crores of 
rupees, or 40 crores more than that actually obtained. 
The loss to the country, however, is only three-quarteis of 
this amount, or 30 crores, as we should allow 10 crores for 
the value of the dry crops grown on the land. 

For the normal area of J6 million acres given in the 
Irrigation Commission's report, it is stated that about ‘*3 
billion ” or a million million cubic feet of water was 
required. The area is about half that of England, and a 
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(nor& cortCffite idcA of the volutne of the water may perhaps 
be conceived from the statement that it is equivalent to 
6|rd cubic miles. To spread this water on the land in 
half a year the stream would steadily flow day and night at 
the rate of 64,000 cubic feet per second, requiring to carry 
it a channel about 300 yards wide and 20 feet deep. 
All this water has to be lifted, on an average, probably 
25 feet, and from experiments in Madras we find that 
a pair of cattle in good condition can draw about 
12,000 gallons a day from a well in which the water lies 
about this depth below the ground. By a simple arith¬ 
metical calculation we arrive at the result that 2,8Ro,ooo 
pairs of cattle will be required to lift the water raised for 
irrigation from the welts of India, The capital value of so 
many animals is of the order of 30 crores of rupees. 
Equally imposing figures are obtained if we attempt to 
estimate the capital expended on wells, tn British India, 
excluding Native States, there are at least 3 million 
wells, of which 2 million may be classed as permanent, and 
10 have cost on an average not less than Rs. 350 each, 
while the rest are of small value, being of a more or less 
temporary character. Seventy crores, therefore, is probably 
what has been invested in wells, but a far larger sum would 
be required to construct them to-day. The cost of well irriga¬ 
tions depends upon the cost of keeping the cattle required 
to draw the water. We have seen that nearly 3 million 
pairs are required, and they must work for about six 
months in the year. In the main, the agricultural regime 
for each tract provides food for the cattle that are essential 
for the cultivation, and the ryots incur very little direct 
monetary outlay on their upkeep. But the land will only 
support a certain number of cattle in this way, and any 
demand for cattle in excess of this supply involves com¬ 
paratively heavy disbursements in cash. 1 he maintenance 
of a pair of cattle in good working condition, with a man 
to look after them, will involve an e.xpendiiure of Rs 30 
per month, and on this basis the work of lifting water 
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involves an indirect charge on the cultivation of 52 crores 
of rupees, or nearly half the value of the crops raised. 
When to this heavy burden we add the extra cost of wet 
as compared with dry cultivation, in the shape of increased 
labour and manure, it becomes evident that though the 
value of the produce may be four times that of dry land, 
there remains very little to induce the ryot to sink new 
wells or deepen existing wells with a view to converting 
dry land into wet. 

I do not want to lay too much stress upon the forecast 
of the Irrigation Commission, or to attach too much 
importance to the estimates of values and costs which I 
have just given, but the forecast was a reasonable one, and 
the figures serve to indicate the magnitude of the interests 
involved. Clearly they establish the necessity for definitely 
ascertaining why w'cll irrigation has ceased to expand in 
the twentieth century at anything like the rate of the last 
half of the nineteenth century. 

It is not difficult to arrive at certain general conclusions, 
but it is less easy to say where they are definitely applicable. 
It may be noted that in the Central Provinces, where there 
is comparatively little well irrigation, the area has more 
than doubled since t^oo, whilst in the Punjab, and to a 
much less extent in other Provinces, land formerly supplied 
by wells has now been brought under new canals. In 
Peninsular India there is a general impression, probably 
erroneous, that the wells yield less water than formerly, 
and this opinion tends to discourage investment in new 
wells. 

In a few places well cultivation has reached its natural 
limit, but over the rest of the country the draft on the 
underground supplies is but a small percentage of what 
they are capable of yielding if only the water is drawn off 
at a lower level. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the pressure of famine was very severe, and both 
the Government and the people fully recognized the part 
played by wells in mitigating the evils of prolonged 
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periods of droughts As a means of combating URemploy- 
ment the sinking of wells proved of greater utility than any 
other form of relief work. In recent years, fortunately, this 
stimulus has not been so continuously or so intensively in 
operation, with the result that there has been a relaxation 
of efforts to provide additions to w'hat may be considered 
as protective well irrigation. These and other minor 
influences will not account for* the situation, and it clearly 
must be to widely operating economic forces that we must 
look for adequate reasons. For instance, money payments 
have superseded payments in kind, and the wages of 
agricultural labour have considerably increased; agrestic 
slavery has disappeared in face of the facilities for emigra¬ 
tion abroad or migration to the planting districts. Invest¬ 
ment of any surplus accruing in good years is less readilj* 
made in land improvements^—^such as well Hig gling—when 
business is transacted on a cash basis than when the farm 
servants were remunerated in kind. The cost of lifting 
water has increased, and possibly at a greater rate than the 
increment to the value of the produce. It would therefore 
seem that there is a limit to the area which ryots <^n 
irrigate from wells, which, if not yet reached, is not far off, 
and that any further extension will only be possible when 
they are supplied with more efficient appliances than those 
they now possess, so that a material reduction in the cost 
of water lifting can be insured. It is well known that a 
great deal of work has been done in this direction in the 
last twenty years, but 1 doubt if anywhere it has yet been 
recognized that the future progress of well irrigation in 
India depends upon the introduction of less e.xpenstve 
methods of lifting water than those now in use. This may 
be brought about either by the provision of more efficient 
water lifts still worked by cattle, or by the substitution for 
cattle of cheaper means of obtaining power, or by a com¬ 
bination of both improvements. There is abundant 
evidence now available to show that, whilst finality is far 
from being reached, great progress has been made in the 
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matter of lifting water from wells, and that it ts time 
to seriously consider what measures should be taken 
to enable the Indian cultivator to avail himself of the 
advances. 

The cultivation of sugar-cane offers analogies to the 
lifting of water for irrigation. The canes have to be 
crushed, and the work is usually done in small mills driven 
by bullocks. A pair of good bullocks can crush up to 
400 pounds of soft cane in one hour, or say, at the most, 

1 ton in a day. Where the canes are reedy and hard 
the out-turn is much less, and we shall not be far wrong in 
assuming that it will take a pair of bullocks three weeks to 
crush an acre of cane. Where the crops are heavy {40 tons 
to the acre), the bullock-power required is proportion-^ 
ately increased. It is essentially a capitalist's crop, hut 
where the conditions are favourable the returns are very 
good. Yet the area under sugar-cane shows no tendency 
to e?tpand"it is, in fact, limited by available cattle-power 
—and the remedy is equally the introduction of more 
efficient mills and oil or gas engines, preferably the latter, 
to drive them. India imports sugar to the value of from 
20 to 30 crores a year, and all this external expenditure 
might be avoided, if the ryot could readjust himself to the 
changed circumstances of his environment consequent upon 
improvements in transport and industrial progress. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this paper to describe 
in detail the indigenous methods of lifting water. As a 
means to an end they are a wonderful adaptation of local 
resources. They represent the crystallized experience of 
centuries, and modern attempts to improve them have 
almost invariably ended in failure. Probably the most 
conspicuous success that has been obtained is that form of 
double mh6t which is now universally employed on the 
Carnatic coast, where the wells are sunk into the coarse 
sands of old river beds, and yield a plentiful supply of 
water with but little depression of the surface level. The 
cattle walk continuously round a central axis, and by an 
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ingenious arrangement of ropes attached to the lever-arms 
a pair of buckets are worked, the one rising whilst the 
other is failing. I have reason to believe that the design 
was due to the late Sir Gabriel Stokes^t one time a 
Member of the Executive Council of Madras. He origin¬ 
ally applied it to a deep well in Cuddapah, where its merits 
were not very apparent; who transferred it to the more 
suitable wells in the South Arcot district I do not know. 
The r>mts’ water-buckets were made of leather, not too 
well tanned, and in recent years the partial substitution of 
iron buckets has released for the export market large 
numbers of hides. Leather ropes have disappeared, and 
the dependance of the ryot on the village chuckler to keep 
his water-bags in working order is a thing of the past. In 
the hope that chrome-tanned hides would greatly benehi 
the well irrigation, that process was started in Madras in 
19OJ, but it cannot be claimed that as yet the chrome- 
tanned water-bag has made much headway in competition 
with the sheet-iron bucket. Nor probably is it now de¬ 
sirable that it should do so. 

Compared with many other parts of the world, India is 
not at all favourably placed as regards the accessibility of 
its underground water. In the North of India, in the 
Indo-Gangetic plains, the distribution of the subterranean 
water is well understood. The water-bearing strata in the 
alluvial deposits usually consist of very fine silt, and with 
the ordinary country wells it is difficult to separate the 
water from the sand, except where a moia^ or bed of 
impervious clay, exists for the well-curb to rest on, and 
what are really sub-artesian conditions prevail. Tube 
wells fitted with fine strainers have met with some success, 
and it is likely that in this direction lie the best prospects 
of future developments on a large scale. During the last 
ten years the Public Health Department of the United 
Provinces has put down fifty boreholes, ^gregating a 
total of 11,000 feet of boring. The average yield from 
these tubes is stated to be 275 gallons per minute. When 
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a strainer 9 inches in diameter is used, the maximum 
inflow of water is found to be about 200 gallons per hour 
per foot-lengih of the strainer. Similar work is going on 
in the North of India under the supervision of the Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture and of Industries. On the Bari 
Doab Canal near Amritsar a small hydro-electric station 
has been set up to furnish electric energy to ultimately 
drive forty pumps fitted in tube well& So far only fifteen 
units have been installed, and at fne outset about z cubic 
feet per second were drawn from each well, and the area 
irrigated per well was lOO acres during the hot sea5'.)n 
and 150 acres during the cold season. The installation is 
an experiment to determine what effect pumping will have 
on water-logging caused by seepage from the irrigation 
canals, and what results follow, utilising the water so raised 
from the subsoil for local irrigation. The chief difliculty, 
not yet satisfactorily dealt with, arises from the diminution 
of discharge from the pumps due to the clogging of the 
filter-meshes with sail and fine sand. Apparently the 
effect of pumping has been to lower the subsoil water-level 
about 4 feet, but it is not dear that this has had any 
beneficial result. The discharge from twelve wells has 
fallen from an average of 2 cusecs to i ^ cusecs. 

A second clearly defined region is the Deccan trap, which 
covers about zoo,000 square miles, in which well irrigation 
is of very great value. There is a fair rainfall, but the dis¬ 
tribution is precarious and the whole tract is liable to famine. 
For the most part the wells are shafts or holes in the 
trap carried down to the economic limit of depth when 
the water has to be lifted by cattle working mhdts. Little 
or nothing has been done to study the underground waters 
of the Deccan, and there is probably scope for something 
more scientific than the location of well sites by mysterious 
boxes mounted on tripods and designated *' water-finders." 

In the South of India the wells of the uplands are mostly 
rectangular holes in the superficial partially decomposed 
rocks, and their water-supply is mainly derived from 
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fissures. The rocks are not very porous and the rate 
of percolation is slow. The wells are frequently very 
large excavations, and many are sunk to the economic 
limit. 

The wells of the Coimhatore District may fae regarded 
as typical of this class. The “ season and crop report ” 
for 1920-21 gives the area irrigated as 391,500 acres, or 
about 4 acres per well. Returns obtained at an earlier date 
by Mr, J. K. Lancashire, the Special Settlement Officer, 
showed that in 65'547 wells 105,311 mh6ts or water lifts 
had been fitted and that the average area irrigated by a 
mhot was 2^ acres. In pre-war days the cost of working 
a nih6t was at least Rs. 15 n month or Rs. 180 per annum, 
and the cost of lifting water for an acre of land in 
Coimbatore was, therefore, Rs. 70. To-day it is certainly 
half as much again, and possibly more, so that only a very 
intensive system of cultivation will stand such heavy 
charges. 

The yield of the wells varies greatly, and it is a matter of 
luck whether or not good fissures are struck. Some 
iweniy-five years ago there was a very smart earthquake in 
the district, and along a certain line to the valley of the 
Noyel wells which previously had been dry or had yielded 
but a small amount of water suddenly filled up, due un¬ 
doubtedly to the opening of connections with fairly large 
water-bearing fissures. It is not uncommon for the ryots 
with long steel rods about 3 inches in diameter to jump 
holes in the rock at the bottom of the wells, and usually 
they obtain an appreciable addition to the supply by so 
doing. The chances of striking fissures are greatly increased 
by exploding a fairly heavy charge of dynamite at the 
bottom of the bore-holes. This practice is called “ torpedo¬ 
ing, and though it has been tried with some success in 
Madras, it has not been used to the extent that its merits 
deserve. 

A ver^i* valuable mont^raph on this type of well was 
published in 1911 by Dr. W. F. Smeeth, the State 
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Geologist of Mysore, which may be regarded as a model 
piece of work on this branch of hydrography, but k Is 
unfortunate that the investigations were not continued, 
though in one instance the conclusions arrived at were 
verihed in a well sunk 120 feet through the gneiss at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. From returns 
relating to the ductuattou of the water-level in 2,563 wells, 
Dr. Smeeth comes to the conclusion that the level of 
permanent saturation is about 50 feet from the surface 
of the ground, and that above this level there is a zone 
of intermittent saturation which averages 8 feet in 
thickness. 

Round the coast and in the alluvial deposits nearly all 
the wells are brick cylinders, built on wooden curbs and 
sunk through the superincumbent strata to the sand beds. 
The local wndders are skilful at this kind of work, but the 
methods of sinking preclude reaching depths which would 
insure a big inflow from a large cone of depression. It is 
generally assumed that there are considerable subterranean 
movements of water, but a little reflection will show that such 
movements are only possible when the hydraulic gradient 
is steep enough to overcome the resistance 10 motion. Our 
experiments in Madras on the flow of wrater in sandy beds 
of rivers yielded useful information regarding the working 
of “ spring channels " and “ kasams or talapartges,*' both 
local devices of extreme ingenuity for getting water out of 
sand w'here the slope of the country permits. They also 
explained the not infrequent failure of municipal water- 
supplies which are dependent on cuiverts or wells placed in 
sandy river beds. In some places artesian conditions exist, 
of which the most notable are round Pondicherry ; in 
others, subartesian conditions such as have been found in 
the village of Surapet to the north of Madras and In the 
neighbourhood of Cuddalore, 

It may interest you to learn how both these subartesian 
basins were discovered. One Gopinaih Tawker, a well- 
known jeweller in Madras, set up an oil engine and pump 
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in ihe village of Surapet. He soon found that there was 
no ad^uate water-supply, and he requested me to visit the 
place and see if I could find any way of helping him. After 
a hot morning spent in a fruitless tramp round the village 
we came hack to the village well, and the people being 
assembled I was prompted to ask questions about the origin 
of the well. One old man said he remembered it being 
sunk, and that when the work was hnished, the supply not 
being very good, a stout bamboo was pushed into the clay 
at the bottom of the well. Suddenly water gushed forth, 
carrying sand, and the people were afraid the well would 
collapse; so they withdrew the bamboo and remained 
quiet. This was too good a story to leave unexplored, and 
a few days later a set of boring tools proved the accuracy 
of the old mans recollections. The result was that over 
600 borings were put down in that neighbourhood, of 
which more than half tapped subartesian supplies, and the 
value of the land gready increased. Tawker, I believe, 
purchased the village of Surapet, 150 acres, for Rs. 3,000, 
but when he wanted to add to his domain after the dis! 
covery of the water the adjacent land cost him Rs. 300 
per acre. 

To the north of the town of Cuddalore one Panduranga 
Moodiliar had a garden well, and in the latter he installed 
an oil engine and pump. Naturally he wanted more 
water, and to assist him we made an exploratory bore-hole 
50 feet deep at the bottom of the well and obtained no 
result. The tools would not go any further, but a year 
later, W’ith a 100 feet set, a new bore-hole was put down, 
and at a depth of 53 feet the clay was pierced and a 
valuable subartesian supply tapped that rose to a depth of 
15 feet in the surface well. The first set of boring tools 
was purchased in Madras in 1904, and gradually as the 
value of the results obtained with them became apparent 
their use has extended for exploratory work. 

The following extract from the Report of the Director of 
Industries in Madras for the year 1922-23 furnbhes 
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evidence of the steadily growing interest in this method of 
searching for water: 

“ At present the Department ow'n five power drills and 
forty-six hand drills, but, as pointed out in the two previous 
Administration Reports, these are itisuffieient to meet the 
demands of the public, and during the previous year, on 
the advice of the Board of Industries, Government were 
addressed for sanction to the purchase of the additional 
drills rer^uired to meet the increasing demands for assistance 
received from ryots* Orders were, however, received early 
in the year to the effect that in view of the financial 
stringency Government were unable to sanction the pro¬ 
posal to purchase additional drills. 

'* The total depth bored through during the year was 
20,640 feet gainst 20,358 feet in the previous year. The 
deepest boring put down during the year extended to 
200 feet, and 20 per cent of the borings made were over 
100 feet, the average depth of a boring working out at 
52 feet" 

Apart from financial stringency. Government may have 
been of opinion that as the results obtained with fifty-one 
sets of boring tools showed that the average depth bored 
per day was only i foot inches, somewhat greater 
efficiency in the use of the plant provided would equally 
well meet the increased demands of the ryots. From the 
Administration Report of 1912-13, when the Department 
possessed a very much smaller equipment of boring tools 
than in 1922-23, I observe that 539 bores, aggregating 
20,423 feet, were put down. One might therefore reason¬ 
ably expect that ten years’ extra experience at this kind of 
wmrk would have enabled the men in charge to have got 
through a much larger instead of a much smaller amount 
of boring per set of tools. 

The geological considerations which determine the 
existence of underground water in India are now well 
known, and it is not likely that any important new dis¬ 
coveries will be made. Boring for water must be regarded 
as an exploration preliminary to the sinking of either 
masonry or tube wells than as a final operation. Even 
when the special conditions of the locality are known there 
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is always an element of chance entering into the venture of 
sinking a well, and where the water lies at a considerable 
depth it is worth while to eliminate as far as possible 
the risk of partial or complete failure by ascertaining tvhat 
lies beneath the surface at the exact spot selected for 
a well. The indications of a borehole Interpreted by the 
stratigraphical geologists represents the advance made by 
modern science over the haphazard methods of the past 
even when guided by the very doubtful assistance of the 
dowser." It may perhaps be not out of place to record 
here that fairly elaborate experiments with a professional 
"dowser" in Madras yielded entirely negative results as to 
the value of his advice. I have just given you interesting 
illustrations of the results that one obtained in the course of 
boring work, and it seems to me that little more can be 
done than to provide facilities for recording positive indica¬ 
tions with adequate data to enable them to be studied by 
any one interested in either the details of a given locality 
or the deduction of general conclusions Irom widely scattered 
observations. 

By this time I hope 1 have succeeded in conveying to 
you some idea of the importance of the millions of little 
patches of green cultivation to be found scattered over 
India in the hot weather in vivid contrast with the dull red 
or grey of the unwaiered soil. In each patch a picturesque 
well and a pair of toiling oxen embodying conceptions 
of almost perfect simplicity, but marred in our eyes by the 
obvious imperfections of the execution and the consequent 
meagreness of the results. A comparatively short investi¬ 
gation of selected exampk'S would probably suggest a silt 
clearance from the bottom of the well, the advantages of a 
water-tight bucket, the unnecessary height to which the 
water Is lifted, and the probability of a considerable loss of 
water by seepage in the channels conveying it to the crops. 
A more prolonged study of the subject suggests the attain¬ 
ment of a wonderful result by patient, unremitting toil of 
man and beast, in spite of Inadequate means and imperfect 
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knowledge. The completeness of the picture is probably 
its most fascinating dement, k is entirely independent of 
the outside world, for there is nothing employed that is not 
of local origin. Yet, if we reflect, the peaceful character of 
the scene is not of local origin, but is the result of the 
dominance of organized civilization over anarchic tendencies, 
and that civilization is necessarily progressive and damant 
for efficiency. Its exponents point out that very little of 
the subsoil water is utilized, that the cattle eat an inordin¬ 
ately large share of the agricultural increment due to their 
labours, and they suggest the deepening of the wells to 
obtain more water and the employment of modem sources 
of motive power in lieu of cattle. For the lifting of water 
nearly 6 million cattle are required, and for the crushing 
of sugar cane another million, though these latter work only 
part of the year. If these animals could be dispensed with 
there would be no necessity to grow food for them, and 
crops of greater value could occupy the land. Then there 
would be a great surplus of production beyond mere local 
necessity, the ryot could contribute a larger amount to the 
cost of the peaceful atmosphere in which he lives, and by 
exchanging his surplus production he could educate his 
children and make them dissatisfied, or he could create new 
desires and find the means to partially gratify them, 

It is not possible within the limits of a short paper tu 
discus,s the technical aspects of the water lift question into 
which ihe problem of utilizing underground water mainly 
resolves itself, nor is it possible to give any account of the 
attempts in the last twenty-three years to arrive at a satis¬ 
factory solution. The results only with their limitations 
can be stated. The ideal method of lifting water is to 
employ electricity, but that involves considerable capital 
outlay, co-operation on an extended scale, and efficient lifts 
or pumps suited to the quantity of water to be handled at 
one site. Where the quantity to be dealt with exceeds 
7,000 or 8.000 gallons per hour, or where, as is often the case 
in rock-hewn wells, there is a large subterranean storage 
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capacity, the centrifugal pump provides for a much smaller 
inflow an efficient and perfectly reliable method of working. 
Although only a comparatively small percentage of existing 
wells are capable of supplying enough water for a centri¬ 
fugal pump, still the actual number is large, and there is but 
little doubt that it would be greatly increased by deepening 
suitable wells and drawing the water from a lower level. 
The difficulty is to determine w'hich wells arc suitable. 
Experience in this direction, so far as it goes, is favourable. 
But there is very little to go upon. In the North of India 
it seems likely that tube wells with long strainers will yield 
supplies of from i to 2 cubic feet per second, or say, 10,000 to 
40,000 gallons per hour. In such cases there will be no 
difficulty about either motor or pump: it will be a simple 
matter of ordinary engineering. Elsewhere it is only in 
the alluvial deposits round the coasts that conditions will 
be found justifying the expectation of large yields within 
the range of a single pump. 1 nvariably the supply will be 
derived from beds of sand which in some parts will be 
coarse enough to render It possible to dispense with tube 
wells and strainers ; but nowhere are we likely to find the 
coarse beds of shingle or gravel w'htch in America yield 
water in large volumes, with but a small depression in the 
water-level due to the draft of the pumps. 

The lift irrigation problem in India is a complicated 
one; but on the technical or engineering side it may be 
studied under three main issues; the motor, the well, and 
the pump. The motor may be disposed of very briefly. 
Electrical distribution of power is possible where the well 
irrigation is concentrated, and it should be looked to as a 
possible field for the utiliRarion of many hydro-electric 
schemes which now lack a market for the power which 
they can offer. In India (except in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the coal districts) we may rule the steam- 
engine out of court for irrigation work, as the cost of fuel 
is too high, and we must in the main look to internal 
combustion engines for the motive-power required. Terhe 
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are only two classes of these engines to be considered—oil 
engines using liquid fuel or in some cases the cheaper 
brands of kerosene oil, and gas engines supplied by char* 
coal suction gas plants. The main advantage—and its 
importance can hardly be over-estimated—of the suction 
gas producer plant is that the fuel used is of local origin, 
and any large development of demand for it can easily be 
met in a few years by the establishment of suitable fuel 
plantations. The oil-iields of India and Burma, not being 
under local control, cannot be reckoned on as more certain 
sources of fuel supply than more distant and foreign oil¬ 
fields. Where charcoal can be obtained, there can be no 
hesitation in recommending suction gas plants. 

Above a certain minimum size they are perfectly suitrid 
to field work in India, but that minimum size is much too 
large for them to find employment in very large numbers 
in lifting water from wells. Some experimental engines of 
only 2 horse-power were made for me last year, and, under 
experienced supervision, they worked fairly well, but were 
not sufficiently reliable to be recommended for general use. 
Further work in this direction is clearly indicated, as it is 
only by a process of trial and error that the troubles 
experienced will be eliminated, and a motor produced 
which can be considered fool-proof. 

The smallest size of oil engine manufactured to-day is of 
14 horse-power, but I have no personal experience of the 
behaviour of any engine smaller than 2^ horse-power. 
This size I have found to be a perfectly practical one, and 
it should be possible to employ them in very large numbers. 
Something smaller is, however, desirable, and a ^ horse¬ 
power motor, if it could be designed to work with fair 
economy of fuel and without much trouble, would take the 
place of a pair of cattle, and in time would be employed in 
vast numbers. Such a motor would lift 1,500 gallons of 
water per hour from a depth of 30 feet, and its fuel con¬ 
sumption should not exceed 1 gallon of kerosene oil per 
day of nine to ten hours. 
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At the present time we may^ reckon that the lower limit 
of size for both oil and gas motors is a horsc'power, and 
i doubt if we shall ever obtajii anything of practical value 
of a smaller power. Generally it will be found that tliere 
will be no saving in capital outlay, and the increased effici* 
ency of a larger motor working for a shorter time will fully 
compensate for the loss of return due to the plant standing 
idle. In some parts of the country, chiefly along the 
Coasts, in the Deccan, and on the high plateaux of South 
India, windmills might well be used. Hitherto they have 
never had a chance. The American type is too flimsy, 
and a modified deep-well pump is no use for irngation. It 
should certainly be worth while to compare the universal 
wheel type of air motor now in use with various modifica¬ 
tions of the Robinson anemometer which could be con¬ 
structed. In India it must not be forgotten that in the 
hot, dry months, when water is most wanted, the wind 
velocities are usually highest. The results obtained with 
windmills in pre-war days require re-exam [nation in the 
light of changed economic conditions. Everything is 
much more expensive, but the wind is still free, and it 
may be possible to make more use of this free agent than 
has hitherto been done. 

To effect any great development of lift irrigation in 
India it Is certain that great improvements must be 
effected, not only as regards motive power, but also in 
well sinking and the appliances in the wells for actually 
removing the water. As a preventative of famine during 
the last thirty years of the nineteenth century, well sinking 
was very actively encouraged by the State, and assistance 
was rendered in the shape of faccatn loans on a very 
liberal scale, but little or nothing was done to assist the 
ryot by way of technical advice, and it is almost certain 
th^ to-day the opinion of most Indian administrators 
would be that the ryot can do this work cheaper and 
better when left to himself than when he tries to work on 
tines he does not fully understand. If mere multiplication 
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of wells was the goal at which I think we ought to aim, 
then 1 myself subscribe to this opinion ; but on a limited 
scale my experience and observations suggest that some¬ 
thing more than this is required, and that, just as for the 
last twenty-three years f have advocated Government 
assistance in the application of modem methods of 
generating power to the problem of lifting water, so now 
f am sure that extremely valuable results will accrue if we 
dehniteiy, and on a scale commensurate with the magni^ 
tude of the interests involved, set up the requisite 
machinery to assist in getting at the deeper supplies of 
underground water, which are beyond the r<^ch of the 
ordinary cultivator. In saying this I have by 00 means 
overlooked the work that is now being done by the 
Departments of Industries and of Agriculture, and I 
should like to quote the following passage from the 
“Review of Agricultural Operation in India, 1921-1923 

“ In spite of the inauguration of splendid systems of 
canals by the Irrigation Department over large tracts of the 
country, crop production b subject to the vagaries of a 
variable rainfall, and the prime need of agricultural 
development is for an increase in the control of the 
water-supply.^ No single activity of the Agricultural 
Department is, therefore, more appreciated m the districts 
than that of the engineering branches, which are at present 
mainly engaged in developing and increasing the supply 
from welb by subartesian bores and by the use of power 
pumping plants. The capacity for thousands of existing 
wells has already been increased, and an equally large 
number of new wells has been dug or sunk without having 
recourse to propaganda. The provision of an adequate 
and properly trained staff is the only requirement for the 
expansion of this useful work/' 

These remarks apply to the North of India, The 
evidence from the South is not quite so satisfactory. In 
a letter to the Madras Maii in December, 1922, the then 
Acting-Director of Industries wrote: 

*‘The Department of Industries is at the present 
moment very much interested in oil engines . . . and 
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has a regular organization probably more efficient now 
than it has ever been, scattered about the country to assist 
ownei^ in running th^e instaUations. Development is not 
going on so fast as we could wish, but the slow progress is 
due to the high prices of machinery of all kinds, and the 
almost prohibitive price of fuel oil, which is the result of 
the War." 

Undoubtedly the War seriously hampered and for 
a time stopped these operations, but we have now bad 
five jrears of peace, and though pre-war conditions have 
not been re'^stablished, there has been ample time to 
reconsider the situation and effect such changes in methods 
and organization as are necessary to make progress 
under the altered circumstances. The higher prices for 
agricultural produce may be partly set off against 
the enhanced cost of machinery, and the difficulty of 
getting liquid fuel is in most places easily met by sub¬ 
stituting charcoal and using suction gas plants and gas 
engines instead of oil engines. But the provision of motive 
power does not completely solve the problem. Much, I 
think, can be done to improve the ways and means of lifting 
water. It is rather a technical question, and in bringing 
forward a new idea, I wish to do no more than furnish an 
illustration of my main contention. It is less than eighteen 
months since I first saw what is now put on the market as 
the Boulton Water Elevator, It is a French invention 
which is now being developed by Messrs. Boulton and 
Paul, of Norwich. 1 was fortunate enough to see it just at 
the time when I was looking for something to raise about 
10,000 gallons a day from the new well which had been 
sunk to a depth of 120 feet at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, and for another lift to raise perhaps 
ten times that quantity from a new well 55 feet deep which 
had just been sunk for the sandalwood-oil factory at 
Mysore. The tests which I made at Norwich showed that 
I could obtain a working efficiency of over 70 per cent , and 
the results obtained in subsequent practical work have fully 
sul»taiitiated this conclusion. Years ago 1 got some 
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weavers to make me a Turkish bath-towel about too feet 
long and 6 inches wide. This was suspended from a pulley 
so that the bath-towel formed a loop dipping into the water. 
Causing the pulley to rotate brought up a wet bath-towel 
which was squeezed partially dry by a jockey roller on the 
main pulley. In this way a continuous How of water was 
obtained, and the idea might have been developed. It was 
capillary attraction which enabled the cotton threads of the 
bath-towel to hold the water^ and in the Boulton Elevator 
the same principle is more definitely employed. The 
elevator consists of a band which may be of metal or 
leather (preferably batata belting), which carries riveted to 
it at regular intervals a band of metal bent so as to form a 
continuous series of triangular metallic cells {vide Fig. i), 
with their apices alternately pointing towards and away 
from the belL The cells are usually made from a metal hand 
11 inches wide, folded so as to allow the cells a depth of 
t inch on the face of the supporting belt. The cells in 
section resemble dovetails. Belts with smaller cells can he 
and arc made. The belt hangs in the well from the driving 
pulley and is kept taut by a loaded jockey pulley suspended 
as shown in Fig, a. Running at the most efficient speech 
which was about 7 feet per second, a small band raised 
300 gallons per hour, whilst a larger one of the dimen¬ 
sions given above raised 900 gallons per hour. The lift 
was over 150 feet, and the efficiency of the plant in the 
case of the smaller belt was 55 per cent, and in the case of 
the larger 72 per cent. That is to say, of the power given 
out by the motor these percentages were actucdly found 
stored in the water lifted. I think I can safely say that 
these results have never been surpassed when dealing with 
such small quantities of water. By fixing a number of the 
cellular bands in parallel on a supporting belt {pide Fig. 2) 
any required multiple of these discharges can be obtained, 
with also some increase in the over-all efficiency of the 
elevator. Fluctuations in the level of the water in the 
well cause no inconvenience in running the elevator, but as 
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the resistance due to friction of the bdt in the water is 
somewhat greater than the load, the power required 
decreases as the water-level falls^ and is least when the 
elevator is working on the maximum lift. The elevator, 
being of the band type, may be compared with the Persian 
wheel, the Norya, the chain pump, or the chaine hilUe, and 
other forms of that type. To all these it is undoubtedly 
superior, either by reason of its simplicity or greater 
mechanical eihciency. It will work on any vertical lift 
from a few feet to the practical limit for irrigation—say 
250 feet I mention these points because I want to bring 
to your notice the fact that new ideas are being brought to 
bear upon the designs of water lifts, and there Is a ptima 
facie case for very detailed and careful inquiry into their 
merits. Ten years ago it was clearly proved that oil 
engines and centrifugal pumps reduced the cost of lifting 
water to about one-quarter the cost of doing the work by 
cattle, but the lower limit for such a result was roughly 
io,ocxi gallons per hour, no matter what the lift might be. 
This Boulton Elevator reduces the limit to 900 gallons per 
hour, and on a Hft of 350 feet it would require but a 
2'horse-power motor to drive it A pair of cattle such as 
with the ordinary mhdt now lift \ 2,000 gallons a day from 
a depth of 35 feet would with a double cell elevator lift 
1.S00 gallons per hour from a depth of 55 feet—that is to 
say, the elevator doubles the depth from which water may 
be lifted by cattle-power i^ide Fig. 3). 

The provision of a water lift which can be worked with 
any usual form of motive power with a much greater 
efficiency than has hitherto been obtained proportionately 
increases the depth to which wdls may be sunk and 
increases the prospect of improved supplies. It ts there¬ 
fore necessary to teach the ryot how to sink deep wells 
and to provide plant which may be readily available for 
so doing. Hitherto the cost of baling water whilst sinking 
a deep well has always been one of the main, if not always 
the main, items in the cost of the work, and it needs but 
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little knowledge of these martere to see how conveniently 
the Boulton Elevator can be adapted to such work. 
Standard methods require to be worked out and standard 
plant provided. Obviously this is a function of Provincial 
Departments. The ryot should no longer be left to the 
mercies of the ttmdderst but provided with advice, and 
where necessary with asstsunce in carrying out either the 
deepening of the old wells or sinking of new ones. 

Lifting water is by no means a simple operation, owing 
to the wide range of conditions which have to be dealt 
with. The belt form of lift or elevator is suited to every 
variety of well except tube wells, and it is capable of 
handling supplies of water much too small to be efficiently 
lifted by centrifugal pumps. Its extreme simplicity and 
freedom from all risk of breakdown is greatly In its 
favour. It is now possible to standardize water-lifting 
plant, and to introduce mass methods of production in its 
manufacture if only a sufficient demand exists. In India 
this demand ought to be created, but India is not 
the only country that requires water-lifting machinery of 
small output. Throughout the arid and semi-arid regions 
of the world there is a potential demand which the means 
to satisfy will bring into existence, it may therefore con¬ 
fidently be anticipated that the cost of plant for lifting 
water for irrigation from wells will in the future be greatly 
reduced. As an example of what can be done in 1924, t 
have an estimate for an elevator to lift 4,000 gallons per 
hour from a depth of 60 feet, or 6,000 gallons per hour 
from a depth of 40 feet. It is driven by a 2^ horse¬ 
power oil engine, and a complete outfit ready for erection 
in India would cost Rs. 1,640 {tfidt Fig. 4), It would 
consume about 4 gallons of oil per day of twelve hours, 
and the total daily running expenses would be about 
Rs. 4, including interest on the capital and an adequate 
allowance for depreciation and repairs. Engines of this 
size can be obtained which will run quite well with liquid 
fuel, which would materially reduce the cost. The develop- 
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meni of mechanical anginecring in India is the most crying 
industrial need of the country* The cultivator seems to 
have reached the timii of productive capacity without 
further assistance^ and it is urgently necessary that 
improved appliances, the result of progress in science 
and engineering, should be placed at his disposal. This 
has been recogriized by some for a long dine past^ and as 
the result of their labours we are now in a position to 
supply what is needed, and are confident that if the arrange¬ 
ments to do so are adequate to the undertaking, the result 
will be an immense addition to the wealth of the people* 

To sum up the facts, I have brought forward (1) that 
during the last twenty years there has been no appreciable 
increase in the area under well irrigation, though the area 
under State works has increased by 9,000^000 acres, or 
nearly 50 per cent. This is partly due to wells being 
displaced by canals, particularly in the Punjab; partly to 
the cessation of the stimulus to digging wdls caused by the 
freijuent famines of the last century; but in the main it is 
due to indigenous methods having reached their ultimate 
capacity ; (3) that during this same period the scope of lift 
irrigation, particularly from wells, has expanded greatly 
owing to the experimental work done with oil engines and 
pumps; (3) that at the present time progr ess along these 
new lines is insignificant and that the interests involved 
justify the adoption of special measures to bring about a 
much greater utilization of the underground water of India. 

Statistics of Well Irrigation 

The area of the Indian Empire is 1,773,168 square 
miles, or 1,134,000,000 acres, of which 1,097,901 square 
miles, or 704,000,000 acres, are under direct British 
administration. The remainder, almost exactly two^fifihs 

of the whole area, comprises the territory of the Native 
States. 

The returns published by the Government of India relate 
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to a total area which varies slightly from year to y^J^, and 
which ia 1920-21 was 621,226,065 acres. In that year 
crops were grown on 212 million acres, of which area nearly 
49 million acres were under irrigation. The water-supply 
was derived as follows: 


Govern meut canals 
Private canals 

Tanks . 

Wells . 

Other sources 

Tola] 


... 20,07^,467 acres. 

... *,544.858 „ 

- 71*34.471 M 

14,141,858 „ 

4.835.3** .* 

... 48,556,816 „ 


More than one crop was grown on 3,562,256 acres of 
irrigated land, so that in 1920-21 the total area of irrigated 
crop was 52,519^072 acres. 

The following table has been compiled to show the area 
irrigated from wells in British India from 1897.^98 onwards ; 


Veu. 


Am . in AjcrcjL 

1896-97 


**.343.985 

1897^98 


11,328,323 

1898-99 

-va 

11,101.515 

1899 


13,287,218 

I9OO-OT 

... 

9.344.609 

i9gi-oj 



1902-03 

... 

**.56^588 

1903-04 


to.753.699 

1904-05 

•i -1 1 

9.489*545 

1905-06 

■ ■ -p 

11,728.787 

1906-07 

41 h ■ 

10 . 949 . too 

1907-08 

mm V 

I 4 ,i 6<^443 

1908-09 

t-su 

t», 495.993 


Veil. 


Aff!ft in 

1909-10 


iJ,SSi,i3s 

19ID-II 


*0.213 753 

191 1-13 


i&, 4 o 8 , 4*4 

1912-13 


13,350,801 

*913-14 

-p. 

131^866^918 

1914-45 


12,556,391 

1915-16 


12,550,423 

1916-17 

... 

*3,033,966 

1917 -iS 

* ■ ll 

11.138,760 

1918-19 


14.JiS.703 

1919-10 

... 

12,691,363 

1920-21 


14,941,893 

1921-21 

n 1 -1 

< a.* *8,995 


Note.—^T he area from which the returns were received in 1 S96.97 wu 
537 millioD acres. By the inclusion of Zemindaii tracts chiefly In 1506-0S 
the area increased to 615 million and since then it has varied betireen 615 
and 6*5 million acres. 


In the Report of the Indian Irrigation Commission 
1901-031 it is stated that the area under irrigation by wells 
in a year of normal rainfall may be estimated as follows: 
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Aid in HiaigaTUla 

of Acvts. 

Punjab 



3 i 7 S« 

Bombay 



... 650 




41 

Madw 



ijSai 

Centm] PrOTinces 



77 





Uoited Province 



S* 7 Si 

Upper Bunnah 



4 

Ajmer Menrira 



... 106 

Bemr .p.. 



sa 

Total 

■ wm 

*m m 

... 11,897 


In the Native States of India in 1900-ot it was estimated 
that the area under well irrigation was 2,556,000 acres and 
that in a normal year it would be about 3 million acres. 
The normal area, therefore, at the date of the Report for the 
whole of India was estimated at 16 million acres^ 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A HKETINO of the AssocUllOa was held at Caiton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W,, on Monday, March 17, 1934, when a paper was rad Sir 
Alfred Chaltertcn, C.UE., r,c.C.), on “The Uulization of UndergrOnnd 
Water in India.” 

The Right Hon. Lord Ptntknd, €,cs.i*, waa in the dmir j the 

following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present j The Right 
Hon* Lord Laniington, G-C-m-G,, g.g.i,h., General Sir Edmund Bartow, 
C.C.B., G.C.Si-t., Sir All linatn, K-C-s-t., Sir Krishna G- Gupta, it*c*S.t, 
Sir John G. Cmomiing, it,c.i.C., C.s.i., Sir Fatiict Fagan, K-C-i.e., tS.t., 
Sir WilUam Ovens Clark, Sir Herbert Holmwood. Sir Joseph Henry 
Stone, CIA, Mr. F. W. tVoods, C-i.e., LieiiL-Colonel W. B. Lane,c.i.E,. 
Rai Bahadur 0 - Kandaswami Cbetty. Miss F. R- Scatebexd, Mr, F. J* P. 
Richter, Cotonel Swalne. Professor and Mrs- Bidtertoti, Mrs. Drury, Mr. 
F, C. Channing, Mr, K. S, Rao, Mr. A, F. Salmon, Mr. H. D. Rice, 
Mr. A Sabonadicre, Mr. C. P- Caspersz, Colonel Battye. Mr. Arnold 
l.uptoD, Mr. A. V. Pai, Mr. F. S. Tahor, Major G. W. Gilberlsoo, Mr. 
H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. R. Ryves, Mr, E. A. Molony, Mr. K. 

Trcssler, Mr. G. M. Ryan, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Miss Par¬ 
tridge, Professor N. Gangulee, Mrs. W, G. hlaitley, Mr. F. Cbatterton, 
Rev. H. Halliwell. Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Miss CoUis, Maulvl A- R. 
Nayyar, and Mr. SUnlcy P, Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairuan; Ladies and Geiitiemeo, it is my privilege and pleasure 
to-day to introduce to you Sir Alfred Cbatterton, whose paper we look 
forward to with very great pleasure. Those of us who come from South 
India (Madras, Mysote^ and many other parts), know the very coatipumis 
and deep interest which Sir Alfred Chattetton has token in this particular 
subject. It is characteristic of his great service to India in iudustruil 
dirf rl iA Uf. The more we know of his work, the more those who are 
friends of India will be grateful to him for what be has done, 
(Applause.) 

The paper was then read- 

The Chairmah: Ladies and Gentlemen, it is not necessary, I am sure, 
with an audience such as the present to emphasise the great importance 
nowadays of the economic and industrial development of India, It would 
be an immense service to India if a larger portion of the knowledge, 
capacity, and public opinion of that country could be directed into such 
channels, ('* Hear, hear.") There is a great deal which could be done 
in that direction, whether in the great mills of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and the other big citicsi, or in the branch of the subject which baa been 
dealt with by Sir Alfred ChatlBtoti in his piper this afternoon—-namdy. 
agriculture—which is the greatesi industry of India, employing by far the 
largest proportion of its i nhabitants. The diflerencft between the people 
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of India and the people at home frequeatly strikes those who go U) India; 
it Im always b«a to me a great deal more stHkJng to notice the points of 
similarity between the people here and the people of India. I think it 
was Bret Harte who said there is a great deal of human nature in men 
everywhere. Especially is this true Of the farmers. In this country it has 
often been pointed out how slow agnctiltural opinion is to adopt improve* 
tiients,abd how loath it is without some proof of their wisdom to subscribe 
to the teachings of agricultural colleges and such institutloos, it is exactly 
the same in, India, The ryot, as we all know, is very slow to think that 
the accumulated experience of centuries in the cultiralion of his land 
should be put aside, and for a very good reason—that his livelihood 
depends on it. I sympathixe very heartily with the ryot in that view. At 
the same time, as Sir Alfred Chatterton so forcibly put it in his paper, the 
fruits of Science and research should, as far as we can do it, be placed 
fully at the disposal of the ryot and the whole agriculttiral industry in 
India. That to my mind is the key to the absorbing interest of this paper 
which we have bad read to us tO'day. The whole thing is summed up in 
thU. I have bad the benefit of bdtig able to read this paper before I 
heard it, and it is so full of information and interest that I strongly advise 
you all to read it. You cannot fully appreciate its imporlance without 
reading it, but the facts are put forward so dearly that it is very easy to 
grasp it when you have it before you. The foundation of U is, as i under¬ 
stand, ihat the geologiial conditions of underground water in India are 
fairly well ascertained, so that we know what we are working for and 
endeavouring to gen The next point, and it is a very important point, is 
that the limits, as Sir Alfred Chatterton points out, of what can be done 
hy the ryot with his existing facilities have been reached, and therefore if, 
as he further polnte out, the development of this well cultivation has been 
for some years at a slandstili, it is for the welfare of India and prosperity 
of India that the Goreniment should Come to the rescue of the ryot and 
enable him to employ increased facilities in regard to water, turd not only 
to increase the supply of water, but to increase his control over the supply 
of water, It is not sufficient that the water should be there. It is of great 
importance that the water should not only be there, but that it should be 
there when it is wanted to &cilitdte cultivation, and to overcome the diffi¬ 
culties of the climate, with which we are all familiar; so that again let me 
express our gratitude to Sir Alfred Chatterton for putting this matter before 
us, and I venture to hope that the Government of India will b« acquainted 
with his request that a further and Fuller inquiry should be made when 
CM venieot into the subject to the interest of the welfare of the people of 
India. It seems to me it is an endeavour to contribute to the welfare and 
progress of India, and typical of the work that should be done for our 
fellaw subjects in India to co-opemte and push forward corainerce and 
Industry for the general welfare and so spread enlightenment and civiliza¬ 
tion. i Applause, j 

Mr. F, W. Woods sard that Sir Alfred Chatterton hid published a 
pamphlet on the subject of underground water nearly twenty-fire years 
ago, and he was glad to find him still going strong with his old subject. 
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Hfi was incHned to agree with some of the Lecturer's contentions^ bnt 
thought It would be more useful on the present occasion to dwell on 
points on which be thought dilTefently. The Lecturer had quoted staiisTics 
of gross cultivated areUp and irrigated area for the whole of British 
India: and had inferred from them that during the drst twenty years of 
the current century there had been practically no increase either in the 
number of imgating wdls^ or of the total area iirigated from well& Bnt he 
had not stated Sgures for the number of wdls^ whilst his statistics of area 
showed that the average area irrigated annually from wells during the five 
years ending with 1970-21 was 14 per cent, greater than the same data for 
the five years ending with 1900-ot. It was a mistake to rndude^ in this 
Connectionf statistics of gross and cultivated areas in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam I where there is no well-iir^alion, no need for and no 
prospect of it in the future. It wauld have been better, also* if the 
Lecturer had diETerentiated between the conditions of the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, and those of other provinces; seeing that 75 per cent of 
the area already irrigated from wells throughout British India lay in the 
former provinceSp which therefore offer, presumably, less scope for future 
enterprise ia irrigation from welU- Seventy per cent, pf the area cultivated 
annually in the United Provinces and 50 percent, of that of the Punjab 
was cultivated smd watered without artihcial Jnigadon and by minfall only. 
Rainfall was an asset in the prod uction of cheap agricultural produce which 
should not be ignored as a rival to proJiKrta for the eatensinn of enterprise 
in artificial irrigation. The lecturer had caJenkted that the nomml area 
inrigated annually from webs throughout British India amounted to- 
i5 minion acre% and that this required the lifting of water In quantity 
equivalent 1064,000 cnsecs flowing continuously for six months; whicb 
again, meant the employment of nrarly 3 cnLUion pairs qf draught cattle ; 
and he declared that a limit was imposed on the further extension qf welt- 
irrigation by cattle power, by the fact that the land could not support more 
cattle. There was, however, a flaw in this calculadoo- The 16 milliqn 
acres, on which the calculation was based, were the irrigation of twelve 
monthSf not six; and their irrigation, therefore^ was represented by 
37,000 cusecs flowing for i a months — not 64,000 for six months. Rectifying 
this errqr would lead tn the conclusion that only t| million pairs (not 
3 million pairs) of cattle were engaged in that imgation. And since British 
India possesses already 43 mittion bullocks and it million buBf and male 
buffaloes the opinion that wc[i 4 rrigation enterprise was restricted for warn 
of cattle and fodder could not be sustained 
/ft Mr . afiinidii iAi Mndffgr & tfndwalir-aififilywaj far morgliAffy 

f& /ml fAifft /A^ toff/t-ittfi/fy. From an agricultural point of view there 
were some drawbacks to the benefits of irrigation from wells worked by 
power plant. WeU water contains no fertiUrer^ Heiicc mannre has to be 
arranged for sepoately^ and, if not supplied by cattle^ must be boughL 
Cattle mainuined for the purpose of Itftlng water from wdb can also be 
used for ploughing, cartage, etc* ; but oil engines and pumps cannot be 
utilized in those ways. Mr. Woods thought that the Lecturer was incorrect 
in stating that, in the Punjab^ land formerly irrigated from wells had since 
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been brought under opentiDo orcuuds. PerennLa] canats in the Punjab 
Were not, as a rule; laid out in tracts where the spring level was near eiKiugh 
to the ground siuface to be convenient!jr lifted from wells for iirigaiion. 
There had undoubiediy bean a great increase ia the number of wells in the 
Punjab Cana! colonieS) which bad formerly been deserts devoid of wells. 
In the Thai, or ttatl of j^coo squaie miles lying between the Indus and 
the Chetiab and Jbetum RiverSp there had been an increase since the year 
tjoo of about 50 per cent In the number of irrigating wells, though the 
increase in the ana trn^tid annually by those wells amounted to only 
so per cent. There bad, however, been an increase of 900 per cent, in the 
area cultivated on Tainla]l alone in that same tract, whose annual rain fall 
averaged only q| inches. The I.ectuter had mentioned that the Irrigation 
Coniiqisaion of tgai had observed that the eatension of well, irrigation had 
been greatest where perpetual exemption had been granted from enhance- 
ment of assessment on the increased value of land due to construction of 
wells} and Mr. Woods was inclined toagree that the Indian Land Revenue 
system, with its 50 per cent income taa and periodical revisions, tended to 
penalise agricultural enterprise, and to discourage the maintenawie of 

Callowi. 

The Lecturer had referred to the Hydro-Electric Installation at Amritsar 
for the purpose of irrigating with water pumped up from wellsj and Mr. 
Woods remarhed that this scheme had passed through bis hands originally. 
He had pointed out that the level of the subsoil water in any locality 
depended upon a certain balance betw^n percolation-inflow and percola- 
tion-outflow, and that if this reservoir were drawn upon by pump-irrigation 
with power plant, the subsoil water-level would fall; and that it would be 
vtty difficult to limit the extent of such fall On the basis of such calcu¬ 
lation as was possible, Mr. Woods bad advised that not more than one 
pump well should be set up in each squaie mile of land, and that not 
more than one ctisec should be drawn from each well for itrigadon within 
that area. That was in the year 1910. fiutiheschcnie,a 3 actuBJIycarried 
out some years later, provided for fifteen wells withio an armi of five 
square miles only; and water was pumped from each well at the rale 
of two cusees. That meant a year's discharge of thirty cusecs from the 
subsoil of fire square miles; or six times the quantity recommeaded by 
hfr. VVoock as prudent. The Lecturer had mentioned that the yield of the 
wells had in practice been automatically reduced from two cusecs each to 
one and one^ghth cusecs each, owing to clogging of the filters of the sted 
tubes with salt and fine sand ; so th^ it appeared that Nature had brsen 
compelled to assert herself to some extent, in resistance to the over¬ 
draught on her subsoil resources. This was a good illustration of one 
aspect of the difficulties of the problem of well-irrigation on a large scale. 

A zamindar in possession of an engine-pumped well would be eren more 
apt than the Amritsar officials to err in the direction of overstraining his 
resooroes. Working with cattle draught, a ramindai obtains water scantily, 
slowly, labonously; and is obliged to use what he gets, economically, 
But if be hai simply to “ press a button," so to speak, in ord« to obtain 
an abundant supply, be is likely to neglect economy in utiliration. Thus, 
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the Lecturer had showed that at Amritsar the area irrigated by a tvo-cusec 

wcU was only a 50 acres annually. Assuming ikat the well was worked for 
twdve bouTS daily, the amoniit of water pumped from ft would sulboc to 
CQ^r the whole of its irrigated area to a depth of j feet; whereas io the 
case of a well worked by cattle diaaght, not more than half that quantity 
of water would be laid on. The Punjab Government had done mtich in 
the way of investigating the possibility of extending the use of engine- 
pumped wells for agricultural purposes; and it had probably become 
awaic of various difficulties in the path of the problem. There had been 
several failures, already incurred, suggested caution m extending such 
enterprise on a huge scale. Mr. Woods repealed that the subsoil water- 
supply was iar more likely to fad than the supply of cattle for working 
wells. The Lecturer had stated that the subsoO water at Amritgar had 
been lowered by 4 feet by the bydio-dectric pumping that had been 
carried on there. And, as that installation was not completed rill the year 
1915, or later, that meant the sinking of the subsoil water at an average 
rate of rather more than half a foot annually. In twenty years a drop of 
10 feet might be expected; in fifty years a drop of 7$ feet; and so on. 
For unless the draught on the wells was carefully restricted and regulated, 
who could say at what level the sinkage would cease P Fortunately Nature 
had applied a partial safeguand by clogging the filter tubes of the Amritsar 
wdls. The ** millions of little patches of green culrivarion scattered over 
India at the sites of irrigating weMs, as described by the Lecturer, create 
merely dimples on the surface of the subsoil water tables l but if methods 
of “mass production^* were adopted, for the pumping of water on a 
vast scale by means of oil engines and pumps, the effect on the subsoil 
reservoir might be injuriouSi The Lecturer thought that under existing 
conditions of irrigation from weUs there was a consldemble/iTiv»/o^dV losa 
of water by seepage from water channels. Mr, Woods was of opinioti, 
however, that this was not true of Punjab well-watefcourses. It was not 
uucoiDmon to find a small boy sitting near the outlet of a well, pounding 
up dry clods of stiff clay into powder and sprinkling the latter into the 
current of the water channel, which carried it on and gradually deposited 
it as a waterproof lining on the soffit of the channel Elsewhere culrivators 
even went to the trouble of lining their welUwateicourses with day plaEter, 
so as to prevent waste by percolation, and divided up their fidds into 
compsutmeuls 00 larger than 30 feel by 13 fed in order to encourage 
Irrigation. Yet these same Funjabi cultivators, when they recenre waicr 
more abundantly and easily, from a canal, pay far less Rttention to economy 
of utilization; and they would be similaily careless if they received 
rektively abundant supplies from a well by power pumping. 

Mr. Woods remarked that the Lecturer had not explained why the 
wAj/t or leather-bucket lift, was used in the United Provinces and Madras« 
but not in the Punjab, where the FerHian wheel only was used. In the 
United Provinces the well-cylinder is founded upon a m&iOj or stratum of 
clay, beneath which a crater forms, which holds a oonsidetable bulk of 
stagnant water. The A haring a capacity of several cubic feet, draws 
water in single bucketfuls, at intervals of several mmuLes. The Punjab 
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wcllp however^ has no bat is supported only by the fiiciion between 
the soil and tbe vell-cylinder^ The use of a would disturb the sand 
round the weU-eurb, ind cause the well ultimately to fail. This risk is 
obriated by the use of the Persian wheel, which dra ws water continuously 
at a small steady rate Of flow, lO scores of tiny earthco pots bound on to 
an endless chain*"" 

The Boulton Water Klevator, described by the Lcctureri was designed 
On the Persian wheel principlci a ^ct which rendered it likeLy to be very 
well adapted to Punjab requirements. Mr, Woods thought it was a very 
mgeoious mechauisin, and likely to hnd a ready market in the Fuojab and 
SindT not so much for use on wtUs sunk specially for it in land hitherto 
uncultivated, as for use 00 the eatsttug zamindari wells of iDasoury (of 
which there were some hundreds of thousands in the Punjab alone), in 
displacemeut of the crudely constructed Persian wheels at present in use. 
But the draught on such wells would have to be carefully restricted^ as 
they would probably not be able to yield more than, say^ half a cnsecj 
without risk of instability* 

liOtd LAMtrrGTojv said be fully agreed witb the remarks which had been 
made by the Chairman* He had referred tq the reluctance <jf the ryot in 
India and of the fanner in Great Britain to adopt improved agricultural 
appliances, hut many Tanners had tried ihefo in this country and had 
burned thetr bngers in so doing, so that, having r^aid to the fact that 
throughout centuries the ryot had been fairly lucccssful, it was not 
UDuaturat that he should be disindiried to adopt new methods- It must 
not be forgotten ibai, ff they did away with oxen, it would not be all giun* 
because they would lose the manure, the chief supply of fuel for the house 
hold. An improvement represents only a balance of benefit against a 
disadvantage. 

Sir Patrick FagaS" congratulated the lecturer on bis eictreniely interest 
ing paper. With regard to the Fuojah, during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years ihcre bad been a distinct devebpment in the number of welta, 
there being there at the present time about 300,000. Mr. Woods had 
referred to the effect of the Land Revenue system upon the development 
of improve ment3 in agriculttire, and bad suggested lhal it discouraged 
them, especially the cqnstruclioo of wells. 'Hiis was not the case in the 
Punjab, where agrkultuml improvements and especially imgation wdls 
Were exempted from extra laud revenue assessment, tbc exetnptionfl lasting 
for a period which was calculated to be sufficient to pay the improver the 
capital expended with appropriate interest In other parts of India such 
improvements were entirely exempt from extra taxation; for instance, in 
Madras. The mcrcase of wells would have been greater had there been 
more efficient means available for tbeir operation. If the cultivator were 
assured of a larger y leld Of water and that the necessary repairs could be 
effected without much trouble he thought there would be a considexablc 
demand for the contrivance which had been described by the Lecturer 
in lieu of the Fersiati wheel at present in use- He agreed with Mr. Woods 
that the entire abaodooment of buUock power wotiid not be an advantage 
having regard to the agricultuial and economic conditions of the Punjab 
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and of Imlia generally, but It waj obvious thst some apparatus of {he kind 
described by the L^tuncr had very con^dcrable potential idea Tor sgjiciil- 
tural bnproTement In India- 

Mr, Arnold Luftoi^ said that when he was in India in 1915 he visited 
Amritsar, and in that neighbourhoodi owing to leakage froen au iirigation 
canal, the hydraulic level was to much raised that there were swamps^ and 
consequently a good deal of malaria. The problem was bow to reduce 
the level of the water by pumping, because the pumps were liable to be 
dogged by sand drawn in by the water- This problem was solved by the 
invention by Major John Ashford, mechanical engineer, of a tube strainer 
which admitted the water while keeping out the sand- The ceotiifugai 
pumps were driven by electric current obtained from the fall of water m 
the canal. With regard to the suggestion that the Indian cultivator was 
conservative, an agrtcukural proressor in the Madras Presidency had told 
him that when he desired to secure the adoption of an imptovemeot he 
got one or two of the more enterprising ryots to test it, and then gradually 
it became adopted by the others^ The qtiestiou of irrigation was of 
excessive imponance in India. The amount of cereal crops raised was 
about enough to feed the people, leaving the cattle out of consideration, 
so that when grain Tacd was given to the catile—and the <^ttle required 
rucb food—the food which was necessary for the people's healthy exiitence 
was taken from ihemt with the rcauU that a Large proportion of the people 
of India were underfed, ao that they easily ber^e vicLims to maJa^ 
inhuenra, and other ailments. In those parts of India such as Eastern 
Bengal, where the crops were always good, the people were stronger and 
better able to resist disease. The good crops in Kastem Bengal were due 
to the annual flooding of the provijiceby the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 
In those part^ of Bengal where the high and strong embemkments prevented 
this annual flooding, the fertility of the soil was not maintained, the people 
were nnderfed, and malaria Increased in virulence. 

Professor Bickertdn said when he flrs-t went to Cbnstchurch, New 
Zealand, the cofiditious with regard to the subterranean water were 
inch that an artesian well could be sunk for 5, hut gradually the water- 
level fell owing to the amount of tapping, antH, instead of rising 4 or 5 feet 
above the surface, they had to dig a hole in order tn get the water out^ and 
Anally had to pump it. 

The LectureRj in reply to the criticisms on his paper^said that he 
shared the opinloni expressed by Ijords Pent land and Islington as to the 
necessity for complete local knowledge before any machinery or plant could 
be recommended for general use in India. He had Icamt much in the 
thirty years be had stadied water 4 ifting, and since the establishoiefit of the 
Indian Agricultural Depaittnent a large amount of useful knowledge had 
been gaLheied regarding empirical practice. He thought a good deal of 
the lack of progress in India In the last tweaty or thirty years wai due to 
on informed enthusiasm with regard to experimetiti which were Lotafly 
muoLUble to the requirements of the country. When he flrst went to India 
there was at Madura a farmers" dub, started by the Collector, with a nice 
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clubhoase and a large buildinig fuLl cif ciodem agriculture] machinery which 
had nerer been u^ed^ Chough a good deal of money hjul been spenc m 
obtaining it. The ryots of the district Laughed at it \ the pl^ders in the 
Coum bad found it a coovcoEent meeting-place. He had suggested to 
them to set up a sugar mill dri veu by ao oil engltiCp and they purchased the 
plants but they insisted on having it outside the dubbousej which was 
iwcItc miles from the neareit sugar-cane field. 'Hjese people wtLfc 
pleadersp but the methods of the ryots were founded on ^ery long 
experience. If they wanted to teach the Indian ryot anything they would 
have to get up rather early in the morning. Mr. Woods had taken a kindly 
ioterett in the paper by criticizing the data of the Punjab. He would not 
argue the mattcff but the remarks of the Chief Engineer of the Punjab 
were evidence of the necessity of an inquiTj^ and they permitted him from 
a personal standpoint to enter a plea for gteaier facilities for obtaining 
statistical information either from the India Office or from the High Com- 
murioner. With regard to the model muchine which he bad shown to 
thenij in his opinion, aftet much experimental work» it was suited to the 
conditions and prolonged use under which the ryot worked. Th«e 
had hem dozens of water lifts invented during the last thirty years and 
all had failed because of some not always easily discovered defect In 
bit experience the model trAchine was exceptional and could be applied 
generally to the couditionB that obtalued m India. The smaUest 
iize with a single line of eeJls would lift 300 gallons an hour and 
the larger size 900 gallons an hour. By additional lines of cells, bdts 
could be made up which would yield any required discharge. It 
was suiuhle for the wells m the Punjab, where the sand bad a tendency 
to flow into the wdls. ^Vith regard to the cattle power, no doubt cattle 
were pbntiful, but cattle could not be used to work water under 
the ffidirtary couditious prevailing in village herds, but needed feeding up, 
and the limU had been reached to which the ryot could supply his cattle 
with food. A ryot bad a certain area of land with a certain number of 
cattle upon it; he grew various crops, some of which were used to supply 
food for bis cattle. If he had to buy food from a neighbour or from a 
distance the cost of keeping the cattle would become outrageous. In his 
opinion the questioa requined more detailed inquizyp ThU did not apply 
to every pan of India, but it was an Impoftaot economic truth which he 
desired to bring out as fully as possible. There was no doubt that weU- 
inigation had ceased to expand. It was desirable that there should be ex¬ 
pansion, And the only way to ensure it was to provide mechanical mesuu for 
doing the work hitherto done by cattle;. He did not suggest that the ryot 
bad been working on WTong lines i with his primitive appliances the ryot was 
producing a result which could not be impro^ on, but they could bring 
to bis help things of whidi he and his forefathers had neter heard, thus 
providing him with a method of doing his work by efEdent mcaiu. This 
would render possible a higher standard of living In the rural districts. At 
the present time the number of cattle EualDtalned for agriculturaJ opera^ 
tioosp including drawing water, was larger per acre than fn other countries 
If the QUDibcr of cattle could be reduced by employing mechanical 
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applimcee in place of the cattle, it wotiid be u uoece^sarf to grow foch a 
large arDOont of cattle food, thus eoabliug the ryots to grow crops better 
fitted for hdinaa food. If iriachiaery could be provided to do a certaia 
amount of the work which was now done by caiOe there would be great 
iroprtmmenta in the genera] copditioo of the country. 

On the motion of Sir Au lii ah a hearty vote di thanks was by acdami^ 
tSon accorded to the Chairman and the Lecturer, 

The CKAiftMAii having thanked the meeting on behalf of the Lectarer 
and himself, the proceedings terminated. 


A CURIOUS LAW OF INHERITANCE 
Bv M, M. Peris 


The Ally a Santana of Canam or the Marumakkatayam of 
Malabar is a system of inheritance which is peculiar to certain 
parts of Western 1 ndiat and under w'hich succession to the 
family property is traced in the female line. Literally the 
terms mean “sisters son lineage”; and the law itself is a 
survival of the polyandrous habits which prevailed in ancient 
India, and the traces of which are still to be found In those 
provinces where the curious rule of inheritance referred to 
is still practised, in spite of the check administered by the 
Brahminical influence in the earlier stages of its intrO' 
ductton. It has also resisted the influence of Western 
civilization, which, wherever it has spread, has stood for 
natural as well as rational forms of social and religious 
customs. As a result of the polyandrous habits which 
prevailed in early times, the immigrant military classes 
found it easier to contract alliances with the women of the 
families owning or cultivating the soil at the time, whom 
they protected from aggression in return. Aliya Santana 
may have arisen from the private compacts which such 
matrimonial alliances naturally led to. Though under this 
rule of inheritance family property actually descends from 
mother to daughter, it is usually described as a system 
under which property descends from maternal uncle to the 
nephew or sister s son, from the fact that titles and dignities 
are inherited by males, who also now ordinarily exercise 
management. 

The persistence of the custom, whatever may have been 
its origin, is no doubt due to the fact that it tends to 
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prevent the division of landed property, and enormous 
vested interests have consequently arisen which it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to touch. Indeed, the main characteristics 
that mark off the Aliya Santana from the ordinary Hindu 
law are three: (i) Kinship in the family is traced in the 
female line; (2) the institution of marri^e is ignored 1 
(3) family property is indivisible. The existence of constant 
feuds among a primitive people of polyandrous habits seems 
to have led to landed property being vested in the females 
of the family. Such members of it as remained at home 
to look after the land were denied opportunities of acquiring 
special rights of ownership to the disadvantage of the 
absent military classes. It Is not known how far in ancient 
times the women actually managed the family property, but 
they do so to some extent even now. 

Under the Aliya Santana law children of the male issue 
count for nothing, and belong to the family of their mother, 
thus constituting a separate family altogether. Marriage 
among the AHya Santana castes is a matter uf no con¬ 
sequence, and 1$ practically supposed to amount to a 
legalised concubinage, it does not confer any rights to 
property of the parents upon the issue, and no legal 
consequences dow from the relationship of husband and 
wife. The Madras Act of 1S96 has modified to a certain 
extent the relations existing between husband and wife, but 
it only applies to persons registering their marriages under 
the act. 

The vesting of landed property in women and the con¬ 
sequent greater equality of the sexes in conjugal relations 
have been commonly regarded as an immoral system when 
contrasted with the ordinary Hindu customs; and the 
married state of the castes following the Aliya Santana rule 
of inheritance has even been branded by English courts of 
law as nothing better than concubinage, but when the 
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habits of married people among ihe higher and more 
respectable Tnlu classes of Canara, for instance, are 
Inquired into, the system is found to be little open to such 
a taunt. Unfaithfulness, clandestine or otherwise, while 
the marriage tie exists, is said to be much less among the 
followers of the Aliya Santana than among castes whose 
claims to morality are much higher; and it may safely be 
asserted that the women of the Aliya Santana castes who 
seek a second husband by means of a divorce are much 
fewer in number than the mem, of other castes who take to 
themselves more than one wife. 

The common idea of the comparative immorality of the 
Tulu marriage customs seems, therefore, either to be based 
on a misapprehension of facts, or to depend upon the 
assumption that the morality of a people is inseparably 
bound up with a conventional code, which strives to pre¬ 
serve the chastity of one sex by the severest penalties, 
while allowing the other utmost latitude in the formation 
of either legalized or illicit connections. Amongst the 
lower and poorer Aliya Santana classes the marriage ties 
and obligations may be of a loose description, but not one 
wbit more so than amongst South Indian castes of the 
east coast in which property is vested in men and 
descends from father to son. Neither have shaken them¬ 
selves free from habits dating from old polyandrous days, 
and it is doubtful if the Sudra castes of the east coast can 
be said to be on the right track In endeavouring to combat 
them by the modem Brahmin leal expedients of infant 
marriage and perpetual widowhood. 

Though evolved as a natural result of the endeavours 
made by a primitive people to work out their own form of 
civiliaation before Brahmin influences were brought to bear 
upon them, tradition ascribes the origin of the law to the 
arbitrary fiat of a despot who wished to ofler one of his 
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sons as a sacrifice to the gods, but was thwarted by the 
maternal affection of his wife, and had to fall back upon a 
nephew surrendered to him for the purpose by his more 
pious but less human sister, in acknowledgment of which 
he decreed that all sons should hereafter forfeit their birth¬ 
right in favour of sisters’ sons. The name of the despot is 
said to have been Bhutal Pandya, to whom different dates 
are assigned from the earliest ages up to about a,D. 125^1 
when there reigned at Barkur, in South Canara, a prince 
with the suffix Pandya to his name, who seems to have 
been particularly obnoxious to the Brahmins. As the 
custom has successfully withstood all Brahmin and Muham¬ 
madan inffuences among the Canara people who have 
adopted Hinduism or Muhaminadaiiism, it is obvious that It 
must have been firmly rooted before the Brahmins began to 
be powerful, about the eighth century of the Christian era, 
Bhutal Pandya has also been described as a prince of 
the Pandyan family of Madura, South India, who took 
advantage of a civil war to invade South Canara, While 
the local tradition ascribes the introduction of AJiya San¬ 
tana to Bhutal Pandya, it assigns him a much earlier date 
— i.e.t a,d. 77 ; so that Bhutal Pandya of tradition appears 
to have been a mythical personage, representing the 
struggle of Brahminism against the supporters of the early 
demon worship of the country. Sir Charles Turner, the 
Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, seems to hold the 
view that the taw was introduced at the later stage of the 
history of South Canara referred to above. Others, 
including the late Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, considers 
it as a survival of a social custom which was probably 
organized at a time when relationship was derived from the 
mother, and when a child did not know his father and the 
father his child, and at all events when paternity was re¬ 
garded as uncertain. 
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The traditional account of the origin of the law Is found 
in a Canarese pamphlet known as " Bhutal Pandya's 
Code,” in which the author ascribes it to the year a*d. 77, 
and relates in detail the 6at that led to its introduction. 
Deva Pandya, the ruler of Tuluva, was about to launch 
his new ships laden with valuable cargo, when Kundo- 
dhara, King of Demons, appeared to him and demanded a 
human sacrifice. Deva Fandya wished to appease the 
king of the demons and requested his wife to hand over 
one of his sons for the purpose. She refused. His sister 
Satyavati then came forward and volunteered to offer her 
son, Jay a Pandya^ to be sacrificed. Kundodhara dis¬ 
covered signs of true greatness in the child, and, waving 
the sacrihee, allowed the ships to sail. He then took Jaya 
Pandya under his protection, restored to him his father’s 
kingdom, and changed his name to Bhutal Pandya. Soon 
after Deva Pandya’s ships returned laden with rich mer¬ 
chandise Kundodhara again appeared and demanded a 
human sacrifice. The King consulted his Queen, who 
again declined to hand over her son. and even publicly 
renounced her and her son's title to the riches brought by 
the ships. Kundodhara now asked the King to disinherit 
his sons in favour of his sister's sons. Bhutal Pandya, 
who inherited his kingdom from his maternal uncle, ruled 
that his subjects should follow his own example, thus 
introducing the Aliya Santana law in the year a.d. 77, or 
on the Third Megha Suddha of the year i of the era of 
Shaltvahara, called Ishwara. 

It is true that Bhutal Pandya ruled Tuluva (the modem 
South Canara), but it was about a.d. 1250 and not about 
A.D. 77, as would appear from the above account. 

Whether the matriarchal theory of Bhutal Pandya’s 
version explains fully the origin of the Aliya Santana law 
or not, it is probable that the system represents the 
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survival of a social organizatioa. which was arrested at a 
very early stage of its history. The theory that the 
civilized Brahmins were not able to exert their influence 
on. its development is borne out by the fact that Canara 
was governed for three or four centuiies—1>„ from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century a.o. —by Jain Kings, who 
were distinctly hostile to Brahminism and did their best to 
thwart its progress. The Muhammadan rule had very 
little effect on the customs of the people, and these were 
left undisturbed till the advent of the British rule at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The wise policy of 
the British Government in allowing the people to foUow 
their own usages, not only preserved these peculiar 
customs, but even retarded their progress in respect of 
two matters : marriage and partition according to a more 
developed system of law. Under the existing law, though 
division of property is in fact forbidden, temporary arrange¬ 
ments for separate management are often made for con¬ 
venience, which by lapse of time become practically 
permanent divisions in many cases. 

Of the Tulu-speaking Aliya Santana races of South 
Canara, Jains (with the exception of the priestly classes) 
and Bants form, as it were, the landed aristocracy of the 
district, and own betw'een them the greater portion of its 
cultivated land, Jains are, by the way, fast disappearing, 
their estates being in many cases alienated to the State for 
want of legal heirs. The Bants are a fine stalwart race 
with a sturdy independence of manner, and the com¬ 
paratively fair complexions common to the west coast. 
They have not, as a rule, laigely availed themselves of 
Huropean education, and as is so often the case amongst 
high-spirited people of primitive modes of thought, party 
feeling runs high, and jealousy and disputes about landed 
possessions often lead to hasty acts of violence, which in 
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their turn lead to protracted litigation in both civil and 
criminal courts, saddling the property with heavy encum¬ 
brances. Nairs and Thiyas of Malabar, who roughly 
correspond to the Bants and Billavas of South Canara, 
follow their own form of an extraordinary law of inheritance 
referred to in an earlier part of this essay. Moplas, too, in 
certain parts of the coast, follow the same rule. They are; 
in short, the descendants of the early Arab settlers who had 
married women of the local land-owing classes, and adopted 
the prevailing rule of inheritance in deference to their 
foreign wives. They, with the later converts to Islamism, 
form now a single community, and are popularly known as 
Moplas. They form nearly a tenth of the total population 
of South Canara, and are not less numerous in Malabar. 




FINANCE SECTION 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY POLICY 

By Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.I. 

On January 31, quotations were as follows: In 

London * price of gold, 96*67 shillings per fine ounce; price 
of silver per ounce 935 fine, 33*31 pence; rate of ejcchange 
of the rupee, 17*17 pence. In New York: the pound 
sterling, 4*306 dollars; price of fine silver, 63*25 cents per 
ounce. In Calcutta: On January 30, gold was quoted at 
25*9 rupees per tola of 180 grains, and hue silver at 80*9 
rupees per 100 tolas. These quotations give the following 
values : 
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3^^ Indian Curremy Poluy 

During the twelve months ending with January last 
the gold value of the British paper pound sterling fell 
seriously from about 96 per cenL of the gold in a sovereign 
(113 grains) to 88 per cent, of that value- This fall was 
no doubt largely owing to the delay in the settlement of 
Europe, to the unfounded rumour that the late Government 
intended to reverse its announced policy of gradual defla¬ 
tion, to doubts as to what would be the policy and action 
of the new Government (which have not been entirely 
removed by the Premier’s recent declaration that they 
intend to adhere to the recommendations of the Cunliffe 
Committee), and perhaps most of all to the fact that no 
further reduction has been made in the total of the currency 
notes outstanding, which on January 30 was 278 million 
pounds, or almost exactly the same as it was twelve months 
before. These considerations have evidently led the 
financiers of the world (including bankers, merchants, and 
investors) to doubt the will or the ability of the British 
Government to restore at an early date a free market in 
gold in London and to bring back the value of the pound 
sterling to that of a sovereign for international purposes. 
The value of the rupee in sterling in London improved 
from 16*5 pence to 17'! pence, but this improvement was 
much more than counterbalanced by the fall in the gold 
value of the pound sterling, and on January 31 last the 
value of the rupee in grains of gold in London was only 
7'I, as compared with 7*4 twelve months before, and with 
7'53—the pre-war value. (It has since further fallen to 
6-9 grains of gold on March 4.) It is difficult to account 
for this fall in the gold value of the rupee. It is not due to 
a balance of trade against India, because that balance is 
now considerably in Indians favour. It can hardly be due 
to the state of India’s finances, as the budget recently 
printed promises a good surplus, after making pro¬ 
vision for considerable payment of debt. It is 
probably mainly due to the increase which has taken 
place in the supply of rupee currency (including 
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rupee notes). According to the Indian Currency Return 
for February 23, the value of the notes in circulation 
was i,S6i million rupees, as compared with 661 million 
on March 31, 1914, and as compared with 1,742 million on 
December 31 ^ igaa. During the last twelve months, therc- 
forc» the value of the notes in circulation has been increased 
by about 110 million rupees, and this must have tended to 
a depreciation in the value of the rupee, whether measured 
in gold or in commodities. There has been no considerable 
new coinage of rupees during the twelve months, but 
during the three years ending with March 31, i 9 ) 9 » 
net cuinage amounted to no less than 1,034 niillion rupee 
coins, making a gross addition to the silver currency, since 
the beginning of the century, of over 2,600 million coins, 
and it may be estimated that there are at present in 
existence about 4,000 million rupee coins. The addition 
to the quantity of rupees and notes since 1914 has been 
approximately: rupee coins, t.034 million; notes to the 
value of 1,200 million; total increase^ 2,234 million rupees. 
^It must always be remembered that, besides the rupees 
and notes in circulation, there must be an immense quantity 
of rupee coins in hoards, which might at any time come 
into circulation at the will of the holders.) 

The Secretary of State on February 2, 1920, announced 
that he would aim at giving the rupee a hxed value in 
exchange of i rupee for 11*3 grains of fine gold—that is, 
one-tenth of the gold (a a sovereign, instead of the pre-war 
ratio of one-fifteenth of a sovereign, at which rate the rupee 
was worth 7*53 grains of fine gold. In accordance with 
that policy, a taw was passed making the sovereign legal 
tender in India for 10 rupees in place of 15 ; but as, at the 
present price of gold in India, anyone can get in the bazaar 
over t6 rupees for a sovereign, no one is likely to tender a 
sovereign for to rupees. As things have turned out, the 
rupee is worth only 6'9 grains of fine gold, as compared 
with the 7-53 it was worth before the war, and with the 
11-3 grains aimed at by the Secretary of State m 1920. 


Indian Currency Policy 

It IS of the utmost importance to the people of India 
that the gold value of the rupee should be stabilised, so 
that prices in India and bargains made in terms of the 
ru^ shall not be subject to the uncertainty of fluctuations 
in Its value. It is of little use to stabilise it in terms of 
sterling, which itself fluctuates greatly in gold value, ft 
IS true that Government transactions between India and 
England are seriously affected by changes in the value 
of the rupee in sterling, and that the trade between India 
Md England is largely based upon that value j but England 
IS not the only country that India deals with, and rupee 
pnces m India vary not so much according to changes 
m the sterling rate of exchange as upon changes in the 
gold value of the rupee. The object should therefore be 
to stabilize the rupee at some fixed value in gold. It is 
now obvious that it will be impossible to bring up the gold 
value of the rupee to anything like the i grains of fine 
gold aimed at by the Secretary of State in 1920. and diffi- 
cult enough to bring it up to the pre-war value of 
7‘53 grains and keep it at that value. 

In a speech made at Bombay to the Associated Cham- 
^rs of Commerce Sir Basil Blackett, the Indian Finance 
MEnister, said that the goal towards which everyone is 
working is a gold standard, but that before attempting 
to stabilize exchange the Government must be sure of 
t^urces necessary to make the attempt successful. In 
a letter written in January last by the Secretary of the 
Indian Finance Department, it is said that the Government 
of India are definitely opposed, in the existing uncertainty 
of world pnces, to any immediate attempt to fix the future 
gold value of the currency, owing mainly to a firm belief 
that violent fluctuations in the general level of com¬ 
modity prices, with the social and economic disturbances 
which they involve, are more prejudicial to the interests of 
India than a certain instability of exchange. The letter 
also says, 'Mt will scarcely be denied that a considerable 
turther depreciation of gold in terms of commodities is a 
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possibility which cannot yot safety be left out of account. 
If in such circumstances the rupee were tied to gold, the 
course of commodity prices in India would have to conform 
in the long run to that of the United States. This is the 
automatic footing on which exchange and currency would 
have been placed, and the Government of India prefer not 
to condemn this country in advance to following all the 
possible vagaries of a price level controlled by the currency 
policy of a Government entirely beyond their influence." 
To this last atpiment it may be replied that the price of 
commodities in gold in India does not depend upon the gold 
price of commodities in the United States alone, but in the 
relation between the value of gold and the value of 
commodities all the world over. It may be true that the 
gold price of commodities in the United States may be to 
a certain extent affected by the currency policy of the 
Government of that country; but the United States is not 
the only country with which India trades, and from which 
it can obtain gold or commodities. It is true that the value 
of gold in commodities all the world over is subject to 
variation, but gold is still the ultimate basis of international 
exchange and is certain to remain so for many years to 
come. It is the most stable basis it is possible to obtain, 
and certainly a much more stable basis than the present 
rapidly varying value, whether measured in gold or in com¬ 
modities, of the British paper pound. 

In the interests of stability of prices in India and of 
justice between man and man, the Government of India 
should lose no time in cancelling the futile announcement of 
February, 1920, and in announcing that it will aim at giving 
the rupee a fixed value in exchange of 1 rupee for 7’53 
grains of fine gold—or one-fifteenth of a sovereign. The 
Act which made the sovereign legal tender in India at the 
ratio of to rupees to one sovereign should be amended so 
as to make the ratio 15 rupees to the sovereign, as it was 
before the war. This would prevent the rupee from rising 
in value over the rate of one-fifteenth of a sovereign. The 
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difficulty wll really be to bring the gold value of the rupee 
up to that ratio and to keep it there. The first step taken 
with that object should be to make a gradual reduction in 
the quantity of currency notes in circulation, with a 
corresponding reduction in the Indian Government securi’ 
ties now held in the Indian Paper Currency Reserve, 
which are little more than so much paper. Such a reduc* 
lion would cause no serious hardship to anyone, as there 
are plenty of rupee coins in circulation, in hoards, and in 
the reserve to meet all possible needs of the people for 
legal tender currency—-besides sovereigns, which would 
come ^lain into circulation as soon as the rupee bad been 
stabilized at 7*53 grains of gold. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 

A NOTE ON THE PRESENT ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF INDIA—11 

By Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.ci.e. 
Trade akd Industry 

India's international trade during the last three years gives 
a sufficiently accurate Index of the commercial conditions 
prevailing in the country. The following table gives the 
trade in terms of value^ and should be read in conjunction 
with the world price levels prevailing at the period, in lacs 
of rupees (i lac ■= it 3 o,ooo): 



' April t to Zltafdi 3t. 
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The direction of Indian trade may he classified thus: 


Total Exi>orts (R*. 8,938,500,000) 

t. Food, drink, and tobacco . Rj. 69,1,819,783 
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Enanukcttired ... 

3. Articles wholly or mainly stanuractared 704,627,988 
A* Living anijiiala ... ... ... 
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1,988,467,744 
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A detailed study of the trade figures for the last decade 
yields significant results. The credit position of India in 
the world markets is being slowly rebuilt, and on a scale 
wider and firmer than was the case in pre-war years. The 
figures for imported manufactures are not an accumte index 
of the relative strength of the movement towards indus¬ 
trialization, for India had much leeivay to make up because 
of the deficiency in machinery imports and the excessive 
wear and tear on her plant during the war years. Though 
it is undoubtedly true that food and raw materials still 
^cupy an excessively predominant position in her exports, 
it may be noted with satisfaction that much is being done 
to develop the industries for which India offers both good 
raw materials and an ample market for the manufactured 
article. 

The Indian Sugar Committee of 1931 dealt exhaustively 
with the sugar position. India has, on the average, about 
million acres under sugar-cane cultivation (about half 
the world’s acreage), yet her imports of sugar during the 
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three years (1920-21, 1921-22, ;922-23) were 343,691, 
yB2,668, 504,090 ions, costing Rs. i8| crores, 27^ crones, 
and 15^ crores respectively, India has the largest cane- 
growing area in the world, jet her production per acre is 
the lowest, being only I'oy tons to the acre, against 
1*96 tons in Cuba, 4-12 tons in Java, and 4-61 tons in 
Hawaii. The chief irnpediments to the growth of a sugar- 
rchning industry—an industry which one would reasonably 
eiipect India to develop first in view of the continuous and 
large demand of her people for refined sugar^—are the poor 
quality of the crop, the partition of the land into number¬ 
less small holdings, the heavy capital expenditure needed 
for putting up a modern sugar plant, and the very keen 
competition from java, which supplied S3 per cent, of her 
imports last year. Although no action on the report 
of the Sugar Committee has yet been taken, ihe value 
of their broad and comprehensive recommendations 
should be recognized. They include the organization of 
the sugar industry on the Java model'—a system of 
State subsidies for research institutes, demonstration farms, 
and technical schools, all directed and inspired by a Sugar 
Board. 

The im^x^rtance of India’s position in the produce and 
export of oil seeds has already been indicated. The 
imports of vegetable oils from abroad are not large, but the 
prospects of an oil-pressing industry are quite good, the 
present methods being crude — viz., in mills worked by 
bullocks or in hand presses. Well-equipped crushing plants 
on modem lines are on the increase. The large production 
of oil seeds in India forms a useful surplus for export 
purposes. 

The raw products for metallurgical industries have not 
been extensively surveyed, India's annual production of 
coal is only about (9 million tons as against Great 
Britain’s 234 million tons (1922). Her production of pig 
iron is limited to two works whose combined output does 
not reach a quarter of a million tons—^a mere fraction of the 
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total imports of iroR and steel into India™ The sted 
industry is still in its infancy. Practically all the manga¬ 
nese ore raised iti India is exported. There are sufficient 
deposits of lead, zinc, and cop[>er to form a basis for large 
smelting works. Large fields still remain unexplored and 
even unsurveyed, waiting for capita! and enterprise. A 
survey of the water-power of the country has yielded 
promises of a great future, particularly for the development 
of forest industries and the exploitation of minerals. 

With the completion of several big cement works in 1922 
and 1923 India’s production of this commodity exceeds 
her consumption. Suitable materials for successful paper¬ 
making and glass industries are available in large 
quantities, and in spite of v^ery active and keen compe¬ 
tition in these lines, India should be able to develop an 
extensive manufacture. 

The expansion of manufacturing industries since (914 
has been on a phenomenal scale. The facts about the 
cotton mills of Bombay and the jute and tea industries 
in Bengal are too well known to need any recapitulation. 
During and immediately after the war the profits reaped 
by established industrial concerns were enormous, and the 
tradiuonally shy Indian capital was poured out in millions 
in support of prospective industrial schemes—good, bad, 
and IndifferenL k is well to admit that a very large 
number of these " war-industrials’’ were ill-considered 
schemes, and unwarranted by adequate investigation. 
The dismal tale of liquidations in 1922 and in the current 
year provides a lesson and a warning for the future. 
The continuous series of labour strikes, primarily due to 
the increased cost of living, were fostered by agitation, and 
tended to discourage fresh industrial expansion. 

Despite many adverse factors, however, the rapid 
advance in India's industrial position cannot be questioned. 
The new Factories and Mines Act and Workmen's Com¬ 
pensation Act indicate the general desire to safeguard the 
interests of the workpeople, but it is doubtful whether 
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some of their provisions are not rather premature. India 
is not Europe. 

India's industrial deficiency is still great. "The list 
of industries," says the Industrial Commission Report, 
“ which, though their products are essential alike in peace 
and war, are lacking in this country is lengthy and almost 
ominous." The emphasis on the need for ftlUng in the 
"blanks in our industrial catalogue” was well timed, and 
the Indian Government and people have become fully 
awake to the necessity for developing and maintaining 
the basic industries in the interests of national security and 
well-being. 

The inquiry of the Indian Fiscal Commission, following 
on the detailed investigations of the Industrial Commission, 
has completed the theoretic basis needed for an intensive 
effort to industrialize India. The Government has accepted 
the majority recommendations in favour of a "policy of 
protection to be applied with discrimination " both in the 
selection of the industries and the degree of protection to 
be afforded to them. A Tariff Board has been set up, and 
the first industry to be reviewed is the iron and steel 
group. How far the recommendations of the Board will 
affect British industry it is difficult to say with precision. 
But if Britain commands the Indian market by virtue of 
the quality of her wrares (as is, indeed, largely true) she 
need not be afraid. India, for years to come, will want 
all sorts of things from abroad, and the initiative, resource, 
and enterprise which have built up British trade in the East 
will find fresh means to continue in the enjoyment of that 
predominance which follows quality and merit. 

British financiers and capitalists have been inclined to 
look with suspicion on the development of political con¬ 
sciousness in India. A shrewd judge of human nature 
would have predicted a recurring series of acrimonious 
controversies during the period of transition, and would 
have counselled a calm attitude. The passions of the 
moment often raise polemics to dangerous heightsi, and 
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even serious-minded ^nd c<iftn thinkers are led to envisage 
troubles and crises which may bear no relation whatever 
to actual facts. [ do not wish to minimize the far-reaching 
effects of the Reform movement in India, but nevertheless 
it appears that British opinion is being sedulously encour- 
^ed to look upon the inevitable transitional difficulties 
in India as the beginning of the “ end of British rule in 
India." Nothing can be further from the truth. Like all 
untrained democracies. India is committing mistakes. But 
she is learning rapidly. It is unfortunate that interested 
and short-sighted persons, making the most of the errors 
cominitted. stir up racial hostility and becloud the facts 
with a smoke-screen of prejudiced opinion and hasty 
judgment. India needed British guidance in the past and 
is grateful for it. Her long tutelage Is maturing into 
independent action, but she will still need kindly guidance, 
and she looks to Britafn for iL 

Cheap capital, expert direction, and scientific research 
are the sine qua non of industrial progress, Britain is in 
the most favourable position to supply them. She has 
credit; she possesses the necessary technical and scientific 
knowledge; and she has an acknowledged reputation for 
steady progress. India has learnt to trust her, and is 
willing to be guided by her. She has imbibed deeply of 
British traditions; she has learnt of science, of history, of 
politics, of freedom at Britain s feet, and she desires no 
better teacher for guidance in her economic progress. 
Britain has given of her best to India in the past. The 
present is more difficult, and needs careful guidance. If 
Britain continues to send of her very best to India, the 
ccotiornic pre^rtss of the two countries assureds 
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HISTORICAL SECTION 

THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS, 
BART. TO AURANGZEBE 

Bv Hariiiar Das, b.litt, (oxon), f.r.hist.s, 
CHAPI'ER II {Ccnfinutd) 

The first thin^ to be done was to acquaint the Great Mogul 
with the formation of the new English Company trading 
to the East Indies,’* and request such settlements for their 
factories, immunities, and privileges as might be necessary 
for the security and protection of the agents of the Com¬ 
pany and the redress of their grievances. Such privileges 
should be at least equal to those enjoyed by other Europeans. 
The new Company, it should be made quite dear, was dis¬ 
tinct from the old one, had no concern in its affairs, and 
was not liable for its debts. As to the Company's in¬ 
terests, Sir William would follow the advice of the Directors 
at home. Further, Sir William was to inform the Mogul 
of the Ktng*s efforts to suppress piracy, he having sent a 
squadron of ships for the purpose. Captain Kidd had been 
entrusted with a Commission to attack the pirates, but had 
himself become one of them; hence urgent instructions had 
been given to the King’s fleet to capture him either in the 
East or the West indies, should he sail thither. All goods 
be had taken from the Indian princes would be restored to 
them on his capture. Sir William was to give an account 
of his progress from time to time; as opportunity might 
offer, particularly recording the C us tomes manners 
Policies and Interest*' of the Great Mogul and other princes 
for the King's information ; and on the conclusion of his 
business was to return in a man-of-war as early as possible. 
We quote His Majesty's instructions to his Ambassador 
in full: 



318 The Embassy of Sir iVillmm Ncrris, Bart., 

•' Instructions for our Trusty and Well-beloved S' 
William Norris Bart whom Wee haue appointed o' 
Ambassador to the great Mogul! & other Princes to 
India. Given at our Court at Kensington the 31'*‘ day 
of December 169S. In the tenth year of our RaJgne. 

" William R. 

Upon the Receipt of these our Instructions and your 
other dispatcheSj you sh^ll forthwith with your 

Retinue on such of our Shipps as are designed for sup¬ 
pressing the Pyraies in India. Wee having given direc¬ 
tions that they doe carry you to some Port of the greate 
Mogulls Dominions as may be most convenient for you 
■* Being arrived there yon shall repair with all Convenient 
fexpediiion to the Court of the great Mogul, & having in¬ 
formed yoursdfe of the manner to be observed in making 
your addresses to the Mogul and his Principal Ministers, 
^u shall accordingly desire audiencies and present our 
Lredentiall Letters, taking care on all Occasions to preserve 
the hoTiar and dignity of your Character^ 

" When you are admitted to make your application to ihe 
Mt^ull or his Ministers after having made them such Com¬ 
plements tn our name as you shall think proper, you shall 
acquaint them with the Establishment of the generall 
Society & English Company tradeing to the East Indies in 
pursuance of the late Act of Parliament, you shall repre¬ 
sent the mutuall adi'antages that may hereby arise to our 
respective subjects and to procure them Redress in their 
Just Complaints & Grievances, and you shall particularly 
endeavour to obtain such settlements of Factories, Capitu¬ 
lations, I muni ties and Privi ledges for our Subjects of the 
^id Generali Society & Company as may be necessary for 
their Securi^ and protection in the carrying on and manage- 
ment of their Trade and Commerce, And if you find that 
any Pnviledg^ Imunities or advanuiges arc granted in the 
Moguls Dominions to any other European Nations, which 
^e not enjoyed by the English, you shall endeavour and 
V Ma’^ Subjects may be allowed the same. 

You shall on all proper occasions make it knowne that 
^ the new Comp* have noe Interest or conceme in the 
Estate or Afhurs of the old Company soe they are not 
lyable to answer for any of their Debtes. 

In all matters relating to Trade and the Affaires of the 
ompany, you shall comply with and observe such further 
nles and directions sls you shall from time to time receive 
^oe Directors of the said Comp" 

You shall acquaint the Mogul & his Ministers with the 
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greate care, Wee have taken to suppress the Pyrates in 
the East Indies tracing to this End haying [jrt] sent a 
Squadron of our Shipps on purpose to those parts, and 
that such of the Pirates as haue been taken within our 
Dominions haue been brought to justice. 

" You shall likewise acquaint them that Capt. Kidd 
Comander of a Shipp called the Adventure Galley having 
desired a Commission from U s to seize such Py rates as he 
should meet with, Wee thought fitt to grant the same for 
the benehtt of our owne Subjects, and those of the Princes 
in Amity with Us, and for your better Information, Wee 
haue directed that a copy of the said Commission be 
herewith delivered to you But Wee were noe sooner 
informed that he himself had Committed severall Pyracies, 
but in detestation of soe greate a Villany and being desirous 
to doe all that lyes in Us to suppress him and his wicked 
Associates, Wee Comanded Our Shipps bound to the East 
Indies to make it their particular care & busings to pursue 
the said Adventure Galley and to Seize the said Kidd and 
his Accomplices, and sent likewise Orders to the Comanders 
of our Shipps in the West Indies and to all the Governours 
of our Plantations there to Seize and Secure him and the 
rest of the Pyrates in case they come into those Parts, that 
soe such Robbers and Coinon Enemyes of all Nations may 
be punished with the utmost Severity And that We haue 
likewise Ordered that all such Goods as shall bee taken 
from the said Kidd or any other of the Pyrates belonging 
to any of the Subjects of the Mogull or other Princes in 
India shall bee forthwiih restored to the right Owners. 

“ After you have dispatched and finished the matters 
and affaires for which this Embassy is chiefly Intended, 
Wee leave you at Liberty to return to England with our 
Men of \Varr if they shall be then in India with the first 
convenient oppertunity. 

“You sh^l Correspond and giue an Account of yo'' 
Proceedings as often as you can by the most safe Con¬ 
veyances to Europe to one of our Principall Secretaryes of 
State and at your return you shall present to Us or our 
said Secretary of State a Perticular Relation of the 
Customes manners Policies and Interest of the Court of 
the greate Mogul and other Princes in those partes as may 
be proper for our know'ledge and Information and of what 
you can propose to Us for the Interest and Advantage of 
Trade. W. R.” 

Sir William Norris was duly furnished with a letter of 
introduction to the Great Mogul from his “ loving friend*’ 
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Willjam [IL, the recital of whose tides was apparently 
intended at once to impress the Mogul with the King's 
importance ; ** King of England Scotland France and 
Ireland ; the most In vincible and most mighty Defender 
of the Christian Faith against all kind of Idolatryes of all 
that live among the Christians and falsely profess the 
Name of the holy Jesus/’ The “ most mighty and 
victorious and most renowned EmperoLir Aullem Gheir” 
was suitably complimented on his conquests and widely 
extended dominions, and also on the protection he and his 
predecessors had afforded the King's subjects who had 
sent out ships to trade in the several parts of the Indian 
Empire* King William had done the like for strangers 
trading in his own kingdoms; and as he desired to establish 
a perpetual friendship and beneficial commerce between his 
own people and those of the Mogul, he had tho-ught it well 
to establish a new Company to trade with India and to send 
an ambasstidor, “a Person of greate meritt and highly 
favoured by him, to negotiate such privileges and 
immunities as would encotirage his subjects trading there, 
such as were already enjoyed, and such others as might be 
found necessary and convenient. 

The King further assured the Mogul that in bis desire 
to protect the commerce alike of his own and the Mogul’s 
subjects from the ravages of the pirates, who had lately 
done much mischief in the Indian seas, he had sent a 
squadron of men-of-war to pursue and destroy them. 
The following is the letter of His Majesty to the Great 
Mogul by bis AmbassadoCp Sir William Norris: 

William the Third, by the grace of Almighty God 
Creator of Heauen and Earth, King of England Scotland 
hranee and Ireland; the most Invincible and most mighty 
Uefender of the Christian Faith against all kind of 
idoJatryes of all that liue among the Christians and falsely 
profess the Name of the Holy Jesus. 

“ 1 o the most mighty and victorious and most renowned 
tm per our Aallem Gheir Conqueror of many Kingdoms 
King ai^ Soveraigne Lord over all India and many other 
greate Territories and Dominions, and the most high 
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exalttid Prince in ample Honour and Dignity; sends kind 
Salutaiioos with Wishes of Health and all true Happiness. 

“ Most Mighty and Noble Prince:. 

■* There is nothing more to be desired by all Wise and 
just Princes then the Advantage and Prosf^rity of their 
respective Subjects ajtd Dominions, and nothing conduoeih 
more thereunto then the freedome of Commerce and Inter¬ 
course between different Nations and Countries ; For which 
reason Wee have always been ready not onely to give all 
Assistance & Encouragement to our owne Subjects and 
People, but likewise Protection and a friendly Reception 
to all Straingers, who are willing to come and traffick 
within our Dominions. The like Wee understand h^ 
been done by yo'^ Imperial I Majesty within your Terri¬ 
tory es and our Subjects have for many years under the 
Protection of your Ma*"" and your Royal I Predecessors sent 
out Shipps, and exercised Trade and Commerce with your 
Subjects in the Several I Ports of your Empire. 

“ Now for the establishment of a Perpetuall Friendship 
and a Kinde Correspondence, and benefidall Commerce 
between both Nations- Wee have thought fitt with the 
advice of our Nobles and great Men in Parliament 
assembled to establish a new Society and Company of our 
Subjects to Trade to your Dominions, which Wee are 
perswaded will very much redound to the mutuall benefitt 
and Wellfare of our Kingdomes & People. 

“And that your Imperiall Ma’** may bee made acquainted 
herewith Wee have resolved (according to the Custome 
observed amongst great Princes and Emperours) to send 
to your Imperiall Court, as our Amhassadour, Our trusty 
and well beloved S' William Norris Barronett, one of our 
Councellors in Parliament, a Person of great Meritt, and 
highly favoured by Us, whom Wee desire Yo' Ma*™ kindly 
to receive in that Quality, and to give entire Creditt & 
beleife to what ever he sh^l represent to you in our Name ; 
And that yo' Ma*^ will afford him, your Favour and 
Countenance when he makes Application to you, or your 
Principall Ministers on behalf of our Subjects Tradeing in 
your Dominion St and that they may be Encouraged and 
Protected therein. Wee further desire Your Imperiall Ma*** 
will grant & Confirm not onely all such Priviledges & Im- 
munityes, which by vertue of ant lent Custome and Capitu¬ 
lation have hitherto been enjoyed by our Subjects tradeing 
to, & in your Dominions, but that you will grant them such 
Other Additions of your Favour and Protection, as shall at 
any time be found necessary & convenient for them; 
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Wherein your Ma«* will like^^ise doe, what will be very 
acceptable to Us, ^ 

“And that nothing may be wanting on our part to pro¬ 
tect and Secure your People and Merchants, as well as our 
owne m their Navigation against those Pirates & Common 
Enemyes of all Nations, who wee hear have of late done 
much Miscbeife in the Seas of India, Wee have sent a 
quadron of our Shipps of Warr on purpose to pursue 
and d^troy them, and to inflict such Punishment on those 
they shall take as such wicked and detestable Robbers doe 
jus y eserve. Wee having already caused such of them 
a^ave been found in any of our Dominions, to be put to 

“Wee have Ordered our said Shipps of Warr to carry 
our Ambassador to your Dominions, and \Vee have per- 
iicularly commanded them to treat alj yo^ Subiec^ts 
and I eople they shall meet with at Sea, with all the Rekrd 
and Kindness, that becomes good and loving Friends. 
And if in any thing Wee can render Yo’^ I mpeHall Ma^ 
further marks of our Love and friendshipp, Wee shall 
r^dily doe u since it hath pleased Almighty God to 
Invest Us with Create Power and Authority, and to make 

Nei hbours And soe we Conclude with repeating our 
Wj^i^ of Health Peace and true Happiness to Yo' Royall 
Ma Given at our Pallace at Kensington the First day of 
January, in the Tenth year of our Raigne. 

^‘Yo’' Loving Friend 

“William R." 

In order to provide against any delay that might result 
from the Ambassador's death while on his journey, a 
^milar but rather shorter letter was given to his brother 
Edward Norris, to be delivered to the Mogul if necessary. 
Both letters were dated January- i, 1698-99 : 

“His Maj»* Letter to the Great Mogul by Edw<* 

\ delivered by him in case of the 

Ambassad'* Death. 

“ William the third by the gmce of Almighty God 

England Scotland 

France and Ireland, the most Invincible and Most Miijhtv 
Christian Faith against all kind of Jdolititi 
of all that live among the Christians and falsely profess the 
Name of the Holy Jesus, To the most Mighty most 
'iciorious and most renowned Emperour Albm^Gheir 
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Conquerour of many King^lomes King and soveratgne 
Lord over all India and many other greate Territofyes 
and Dominions and the most high exalted Prince in ample 
Honour and Dignity sends kind Salutations with Wishes 
of health & all true happiness. 

Most Noble and mighty Prince, 

" When Wee determined in our Royall Minde to send our 
trusty & wellbeloved S' William Norris Bar* as our 
Ambassador to your Imperiall Ma^ for the establishing 
a mutuall love and friendshipp between Us and your 
Imperiall Ma*^ and for procuring the benefttt and Advan¬ 
tage of our respective Subjects and Dominions. Wee 
thought it convenient at the same time to appoint another 
htt Person in whose prudence and good Abilityes Wee 
could confide to goc along with him as Secretary of the 
Embassy, and to Succeed in the management of those 
Affaires, in case it should please Almighty God to take out 
of this World the said 5 ' William Norris before his 
Arrival! at yo' Imperiall Court or during his stay there, 
and having for this purpose made choice of our Trusty and 
wellbeloved Edward Norris Esq' one very well qualifyed 
and esteemed by Us, Wee write this to yo' Imperiall Ma“« 
to acquaint you therewith and to desire you will kindly 
admitt the said Edward Norris into your Imperiall 
Presence. And that your Ma*^ and your Ministers will 
give Creditt & beleif to what he shall represent to your 
hla*“ or to them in our Name, and that you will cause 
your said Ministers to discourse and negotiate with him 
upon all matters & in the same manner as if the said 
S' William Norris were living as may be necessary for 
the advantage of our said Subjects Tradeing within your 
Dominions & for the good and welfare of our severall 
People Countries and Territories according to what Wee 
have more at large expressed in our Royall Letter, which 
Wee ordered our said Ambassador S' William Norris to 
deliver to your Imperial! Ma*“. And which if it be not 
already done. Wee have Commanded the said Edward 
Norris to present to )*o' Imperiall Majesty, together with 
this our Second Letter both Signed with our Royall band, 
and soe wee Wish your Imperiall Majesty all happiness 
and true felicity and Recomend you to the Protection of 
the Great Omnipotent God. Given at our Court at 
Kensington this First day of January 169S, In the Tenth 
Year of our Raigne, 

“ Your most loving Friend 

*■ William R" 
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-THE CHILDREN" 

By Arthur Vincent 
( Ccn/itttud) 

Of our two days' stay in Kohlu no chronicle is needed. 
The time passed uneventfully in the comfortable camp of 
the Agent, who as a host proved in his element; and the 
further ceremonial visits to and from the Marti Nawab 
inspired in me a far less vivid memory than our first 
striking meeting in the rugged pass of the Ormazhu. 
What lime I sat at ease and read, smoked, gazed, or com¬ 
piled a fairly useless diary, Rogers would be out at the 
work of his trade or arranging in guttural Baluchi the 
details of our forthcoming ride, and the Agent busy with 
the affairs of State. On the eve of our departure from the 
Agent and his hospitable camp we sent our own " camp " 
ahead. It was not a pretentious affair, consisting mainly 
of two field service 8o-ponndcr tents, two brown canvas 
bags of X-pattern furniture, and a miscellaneous accom¬ 
paniment of stores destined chiefly for our interiors. Four 
camtls carried it ail, and bore besides a load of grain for 
our horses and a heap of the camelmen’s and escort's 
belongings. 

Our itinerary was a simple one r one hundred and five 
miles to cover, only five days' march. On the first day 
twenty-six miles to Jeewani, then nineteen to Mamand, 
then about twenty apiece for three days to Bozher Kachh, 
Mirdad, and finally to Babar Kachh, where we should 
rejoin the Hamat railway. At the last three of these 
places we should find rest-houses; at Manjra, five miles 
short of Mamand, was another in case we might be 
weatherbound, and at all of them there would be water. 
This last consideration governs all travel ofif the beaten 
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track in Baluchistan, and much travel on it as well. Our 
■‘camp” was for such halts as we might have to make away 
from rest-houses. 

If the journey before us were a brief one, it promised 
plenty of interest. My own sense of exhilaration lay in 
three chief facts—firstly, that the path was devoid even of 
a telegraph line, let alone a post office;, no mean joy to a 
man habitually overshackled with Babus and corresix>n- 
dence. Nextly, our route was historic in Baluch legend, of 
which more later, and it lay through some of the wildest and 
grandest of Baluch scenery, Lastly, It was comparatively 
untrodden ground : few white men pass along it in a 
decade, sometimes none, Rogers told me, furthermore, 
that parts of the Chakar Tangi, in our fourth day’s ride, 
were reported as impassable to horses and camels, and that, 
if this proved true, he had orders to turn back. “ But,” he 
added, " 1 don’t mean to." So there was some added 
flavour of adventure. 

At daybreak on September 29, 1914, we rode forth, ex¬ 
changing the kindly comfort of the Political Agent’s camp 
for the delightful uncertainty of the unknown. 

This time we were but a small cavalcade. With us two 
came some nine horsemen all told. Six were Military 
Works Sowars, two were Pathan syces on spare mounLs, 
and last, but not least, rode Mir Ismail, our Baluchi guide 
for the day, his full white clothes brightened by a gorgeous 
long green-and-gold waistcoat. Rogers’s arrangements in¬ 
cluded, by the way, a different Baluch guide for each day 
of the march, so that no one of them might be taken 
unduly far from his own home In our train walked our 
six remaining camelmen, stalwart Baluchis, each leading a 
big Rind camel laden with kit, on the top of which were 
perched precariously our domestic staff with their invariable 
accompaniment of hurricane lamps and kerosene tins. 
Between us we carried something of a battery, more for 
sport and for nohUt&e oblige than for any foreseeable 
necessity. Rogers had a '303 cavalry carbine, myself a 
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'440 Winchester, the Sowars their aforesaid Martinis, 
whilst Mir Ismait bore the curved tulwar of his race and a 
short, heavy gun not unlike a small Tower musket. Our 
syces carried each their masters twelve-bore, ready to hand 
for instant battle if opportunity should arise of replenishing 
our larder. We certainly had a frontier air about us j 
Having started us off, I may perhaps pause for a moment 
to describe Rogers, my companion in the wilderness and 
my host for a most enjoyable and all too short journey. 
Fair of complexion, of medium height, lithely built, but 
broad of shoulder, he concealed in a trim figure an unusual 
muscular strength. His clear-cut features and keen look 
lent him an air of perpetually scenting something, and f 
noticed that when silent he rode with his eyes ever fixed on 
the far distance. " Always looking a march ahead, from 
correct military habit,* he told me laughingly. I never 
found anything that had tlie power to tire Him, either in 
physical effon y in endurance, and his cheerfulness was as 
enduring as his physique. He was wont to beguile the 
long marches with lore and store of BalucK legends and 
with the practical side of his work, with a seasoning from 
his illimitable fund of anecdote. He spoke of his work 
with the greatest enthusiasm, revelled In his semi-inde¬ 
pendent and vagrant life, and desired for ever to tread 
fresh ground into the unknown. Here, at any rate, was 
one seemingly fitted to maintain the outposts of Empire. 

A nos mottions. We fared forth from Kohlu before sun¬ 
rise, in the delicious cool of an autumn morning, with a 
lilac sky topping the serrated edges of the eastern moun¬ 
tains. As we rode over the first ten miles of level shale 
and “puC towards an almost Indistinguishable gap in the 
Jandran barrier, the day changed quickly to light and heal, 
and the dim blue of the peaks first to red ochre and then 
to the glaring yellow that is alt Baluchistan. At 8.30 or 
so we reached the mouth of the Wanga Pass, to leave the 
Kohlu Valley for good. A last look back upon it produced 
a splendid panorama. The great Tikhel range which Jocks 
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the valley to the northward stood up in one unbroken mass 
of stone, east and west as far as the eye could see. Bright 
yellow in the early sunlight, with deep black patches of 
shadow westward of a peak here and there, its miles upon 
miles of jagged, tumbled rock stretched out without a single 
patch of other colour in relief. No forests softened its 
hard outline \ no grassland blended in its unvarying shade 
of khaki. It was a wall of rock suggesting eternity. 
Almost due north of us there showed, ten miles away, the 
thinning of the broken cleft through which we had come 
to Kohlu two days before, the one familiar spot in a serried 
wilderness of virgin stone. 

Turning southward through the Wanga Pass, a coupfek>. 
of miles between close, low hilts brought us to a great 
drop, into the Bor Valley. The track nicked its ivray 
along seemingly interminable sidecuts, always descending 
sharply, whilst our ponies slithered over loose pebbles and 
litde protruding ridges of rock. At the foot of the slope, 
or rather cl iff, the drop in temperature was most marked. 
For us, the sun had almost set again over the high Mar 
hills near by to the eastward, and we had gone back Into 
the coolness of the early morning. We must have dropped 
many hundreds of feet 

Then came many miles of more or less broken going, 
with one deep, cool tangi wherein the rock walls seemed 
almost to dose in over our heads, then a ride along a 
westward valley, up over its land-locked end, down again 
on the far side of the kotal, and at twenty-four mites or so 
from the start we entered the Jeewani Valley, Two miles 
farther on there met our eyes one of those little oases of 
Baluchistan, a perennial stream, some trees, a square mud 
hut, and, gladdest sight of all, a field of thick green grass. 

Our camp site, but no camp! Mir tsmail's high-pitched 
Baluchi call evoked from the hut a big bfack-bearded 
Marri Levy Sowar, and Rogers translated for me. “Yes, 
without doubt our camels had arrived yesterday, but they 
had this morning proceeded onward the fifteen miles to 
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Manjra, where the Sahibs would find a rest-house^" The 
sowar gave the information in the tone of one who conveys 
unexpected good news, in the prospect of a roof. 

It was a cheerful outlook 1 Noon was already past, the 
heat at Jeewani was Intense, twenty-six arduous miles had 
we covered since dawn, and another fifteen on comparatively 
empty tummies In the heat of the afternoon were to be 
deplored. I looked glumly at Rogers. Rogers, however, 
was not glum at all, having added Western cheerfulness to 
acquired Eastern patience by years of experience. '* Well,” 
he said, " we must get on. Tents don't matter a straw to 
you and me when the weather's dry and we've got trees, 
grass, and water, but we've got to overtake the commis¬ 
sariat. They've evidently misunderstood my instructions 
once, they might do so again, and if we don’t catch them 
at Manjra to-night they may push on still farther to¬ 
morrow. Horrible thought t So, halting first an hour 
to water and feed our horses, we pushed on for those 
weary fifteen miles, first telling the Levy Sowar to direct 
our remaining camels to follow us when they should arrive. 
The route grew rougher as we went, and the indifferent 
going in places, together with the length of our march, 
sometimes compelled us to dismount and lead our horses a 
mile at a dme. 

Close upon sundown we came upon the little mud rest- 
house of Manjra, near the left bank of the Manjra River, 
whose crossing and re-crossing had grown monotonous of 
late. The house is not ordinarily a palace; two rooms 
twelve odd feet square and two godowns outside them 
would not generally pass that test. Moreover, its furniture 
consisted of two '‘newar" charpoys, £t prai^rea nihiL 
Nevertheless, to us it was palatial for the moment; and it 
was with a long-drawn sigh of relief that we dismounted, 
off-saddled, drank the last draught from our water-bottles, 
and lay on the charpoys with haversacks for pillows, to 
rest deeply for a space. 

Our advance camels were already installed comfortably, 
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and I observed that Rogers apparently only questioned 
their drivers, forbearing from any measure of reproof. I 
asked if it was so, and why. 1 have always been im* 
pertinently curious. “ When a Baluchi is by way of helping 
you," he answered, “ and lets yon down inadvertently, don't 
slate him, or you will hurt his feelings like those of a child. 
1 don't want them to be disappointed. ] shall just make 
instructions clearer still next time. Besides, the thing's 
done, and yapping wouldn’t undo it." This may have 
been but philosophy; yet. pondering later in England, I 
began to see why the Baluchis we met one and all hailed 
Rogers in a fashion not accorded to everyone. 

Later, as the evening grew dark and the stars peeped 
over the great stony hills to the east of us, our six re¬ 
maining camels trailed patiently up to the rest-house, and 
sank bubbling on their knees to be unloaded. Foriynjne 
miles had their camelmen marched afoot since dawn, and 
over rough ground for a good deal of the way. Yet they 
came in with that smooth Baluch shuffle which is seemingly 
tireless, and were in nowise put out, as were very much our 
servants from India who had sat atop whilst the Baluchis 
walked. 

It had been a long day, hut all mortal troubles have an 
ending. When at ten o'clock, after an excellent if simple 
dinner, I lit a cheroot to accompany Rogers’s eternal briar, 

I rellected that this uncharted travelling affords a joy for 
which the neurotic, housebound, under-exercised denizens 
of the Western cities would give fortunes untold—that of 
going to bed healthily and physically tired, with the certain 
foreknowledge of sound sleep to come. And of all the 
crowning joys of real peace, give me the desert upland on 
a cool starry night, with a long day’s travel behind one and 
an undisturbed night ahead, whilst the delicate scent of 
sovereign-wood mingles with the undefinable but unforget¬ 
table odour of the camp fires, and no sound breaks the 
silence save the grunt of a camel or the whinny of a horse. 

That night I slept the sleep of the moderately just, which 
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is so good that surely the sleep of the just can be no better 
Next morning, sipping hot tea lazily in bed at sunrise, 
seven or thereabouts, we decided that as only five miles 
separated us from our next halting-place, Mamand, we 
would defer our departure until after lunch, so as to rest the 
camelmen and beasts as long as possible. There was little 
need to rest the camels; forty-one miles is a “ morning 
promenade” to a good Baluch camel, but we had the horses 
to think of. 

Accordingly we spent a lazy morning. Rogers sat at an 
X'pattern table and wrote up his reports indefatigahly 
from his entries in a thick notebook which lived in his right- 
hand pocket on horseback or afoot. Myself, seeking re¬ 
laxation and the stretching of my muscles before yesterday's 
unwonted work should make them stiff, pottered down 
along the rocky bed of the Manjra with a shotgun, a 
Baluchi detailed by Rogers in attendance My acquaintance 
with his language was, and is, suitably represented by a 
very round “ O,” but the way in which he shikarred for me 
was marvellous. Rogers had told him to show me birds, 
and he did; now with his gestures, now with a point, now 
with a guttural clucking or a warning “ Hsh ■h-h-h.'’ He 
seemed to know where we would find game by instinct ; 
never did I see a bird before he did. I returned with three 
very fat chikor—the brown rock-partridge of the countr^'— 
two blue pigeons of a size I had never seen in India, and, as 
a curiosity for mounting, a sort of armadillo which tipped 
48 inches from snout to tail. 1 proffered the Baluch a 
silver rupee, but he would have none of it. 1 was mysti¬ 
fied until Rogers, seeing the play, said, '■ Don't force it on 
him \ he s saying that he has only helped a friend of mine. 
It’s their way.” 1 felt myself wishing that there were a 
few Baluchis in my district, where the grasping proclivities 
of the Indian villagers made me sick. Rogers told me 
later that he always paid his Baluch guide of the day a 
rupee for twenty-four hours’ hard work, and that even then 
they would protest that it was unnecessary. 
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Our march oa this 30th of September was uninteresting] 
only five miles over “put“ and rock, though the pristine 
grandeur of the rough landscape continued to Impress me. 
The only incident worth recording happened before we 
started] and that I beg leave to relate. 

During the process of loading, one of our big camels 
broke the cord which fastens on to a wood button at one 
side of its nose, upped, and distributed its baggage over a 
fair area as it capered away in its new freedom. Arrived 
down in the bend of the Manjra, it proceeded to graze, 
leisurely but warily. Sanger's circus was let loose forth¬ 
with. Rogers seized a loading-rope, converted it into a 
kind of lasso, mounted his waiting pony, and rode off in 
pursuit. I followed suit, less the lasso, as did the escort, 
and together with the dismounted camel men, we chased 
the unfortunate beast up and down the river-bed. Inci¬ 
dentally, the camelmen did so barefooted, over camekhorn, 
cactus, and jagged rock which would have ripped a London 
shoe-sole to ribbons. Finely it was one of them who roped 
the runaway, despite our cavalry efforts I 

Thus far, honours rested with the camelmen now came 
the turn of the escort The defaulting camel had by now 
become thoroughly infuriated by the chase and recapture, 
and as once more it was forced to its knees in front of the 
rest-house it looked dangerous. Its bubbling roars of 
rage swelled to fortissimo, and with that look of vicious 
idiocy which stamps uniquely an angry camel, it swayed its 
head from side to side, making furious soaps at everything 
within reach. ] recollected a saying of Rogers that just 
such a camel had once bitten the top of a man's head 
clean off. 

Out of pandemonium rose Zaman Shah, a trooper of the 
Military Works Sowars, Short, wiry, and muscular, his 
dark, broad features and ringletted curls showed the Kharan 
Baluch but thinly disguised in the khaki of bis calling. 
Standing in front of the beast, just out of reach, be bode 
bis chance, and then, with a spring so quick that I could 
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not quite see what he did, he threw his arms over the 
camel’s h^, and seized its hideous nose with , . . his 
teeth 1 There he hung" precariously and fiddled with the 
nose-cord with his hands. Two or three times the camel 
swayed parlously, roaring the while, but Zaman's splendid 
teeth were deep in and closed like a vice. After perhaps 
five seconds—literal, not journalistic ones—the beast was 
beaten, defeated by so uneKpected a method of attack. 
Its raucous hello wings subsided, it calmed down, and in 
another half a minute the nose-rope was again secure 
beyond breaking, T hen Zaman Shah swung a terrific 
blow at the camel’s head with his right hand, releasing his 
bite at the same instant. The blow never fell, for the 
camel jinked violendy to the left, as intended, and as it 
did so the sowar sprang two yards away to its right, with 
the agility of a cat. Then he spat, twice only, and told 
the wondering Rogers that "his father had taught him 
that trick when he was a Ixjy,” Personally, I should not 
have volunteered as a pupil in the art I 

Thereafter progress was smooth. Mir Ismail, our guide 
of yesterday, departed amidst salaams; jahan Khan, his 
successor of to-day, had somewhat a sinecure over five 
easy miles. By half-past three we debouched into the 
little plain wherein Mamand iies, and by a little after four 
our So-poQoder tents and their small apparel of X-pattern 
furniture afforded to us a '* home from home ” ready for 
the nighL 

{To &e continued ,) 
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EDUCATION IN EGYPT 
Bv Ladv Drummond Hay 

“Ouf glories in the past, ai also our sacred tradirions, will aid us to 
urge forward our Fatherland at its rebirth towards that human perfectioa 
which throughout the struggles of peoples, and through all the speculatioos 
of philosophers of efwy age and every country, from Aristotle to Leo 
Tolstoi, has been the dream of countless centuries, the dasiling beacon 
light in the centre of the ideal horiaott of the h um a n race.*'-—JTihf Jvvad, 

Now that Egypt has atuined her new status it remains 
to be seen whether she is capable of fulfilling the high 
(deals expressed above, or whether her GovernTtient will 
prove incompetent to bear the burden of the direction 
of the State, unaided, to all intents and purposes, by a 
friendly Power. 

For a country whose destiny has, for so many thousands 
of years, lain in the hands of successive conquering nations, 
this might appear, save for certain influences, to be an 
extremely difficult if not altogether hopeless task. 

The first influence to which attention may be drawn is 
the improved status of the mass of the people who are 
beginning to have some glimmerings of self-expression, 
some vague appreciation of the benefits of civilisation, 
thanks to an extended system of modern education, 
fostered by the British during their ctecupation. and always 
warmly supported by King Fouad* 

In practically no country could education, both elemen¬ 
tary and high, have made greater strides in a compara- 
lively short time* 

U is significant of the spirit of young Egypt that the 
majority do not need any persuasion to avail themselves 
of the privileges of educadon. 

Additional schools and collies are constantly being 
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opened up in the big cities to cope with the increase in the 
number of students, both children and adults. 

schools are crowded, and even in out¬ 
lying districts no town is complete without its school, 
where the children can obtain a rudimentary education 
before passing on to a more important educational centre. 

ven in these village schools the education is sound and 
rational, the curriculum consisting of the three R’s. with a 
generous portion of time allotted to the study of the Koran, 
lo the girls* school the little pupils are tai^ht to sew, and to 
read, encouraged to speak the truth, and listructed in the 
rudiments of hygiene. 

Many of the big provincial towns have become noted 
centres of education, and boast large modern schools, under 
professors of repute. 

!n these schools all modern subjects are taught, but 
religious instruction is never omitted, nor are the long 
repetitions of the Koran curtailed. This profound study 
and constant practice of religion constitutes the unassailable 
strength of Isbm. The Koran is the base upon which all 
social and civil laws are established ; it is the inspiration of 
art, music, and literature, and is the veritable book of life 
for tens of millions in this world. 

Not so long ago a schoolboy's education was complete 
when he could repeat the entire Koran frem memory. 
The learning by heart of the Koran is still a desirable 
and commendable achievement, but no longer deemed 
sufficient to cope with the needs of this material age. 

The youth of the present day finds himself better 
quipped for the struggle for existence, which is less hard, 
however, in Egypt than in most countries. Technical 
Khoob have been established, where every trade is taught 
loodd workshops for engineering and carpentering, 
model farms for the practical demonstration of every branch 
O ^nculture, classes for pupils destined to become shoe¬ 
makers, silk weavers, cotton spinners, embroiderers, brass 
wor ers, etc, 1 hese schools are not confined to the big 
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cities alone, for the majority of lai^e provincial towns can 
also offer a sound technical education to the many pro¬ 
spective pupils who come in from the surrounding districts. 

Cairo sbeltei^ two Universities. El-Aahar, the cele¬ 
brated Muhammadan University founded in a.d. 972, is 
the chief Muslim religious institution in Egypt, whose 
students number more than r5,ooo, a large proportion of 
whom come to it from the most distant countries ; and the 
Egyptian University, founded some fifteen years ago by the 
efforts of King JFouad (then Prince), who launched an 
appeal for public subscriptions with such success that in 
less than two years more than ^20,000 were collected, 
without counting hundreds of " feddans” (acres) assigned in 
trust, and important annual donations to the University. 
Prince Fouad was the Pres idem-Rector until 1913. 

In the month of June, 1908, the University was 
recognized as an institution of public utility. In September 
it sent to Europe its first mission of students; in December 
it was formally inaugurated, and threw open five courses of 
study to the public. At the same time a library of more 
than 15,000 volumes, and arranged in the most up-to-date 
manner, was formed aod rapidly organized. 

In the same year a great number of learned men, 
gathered together in Cairo on the occasion of the Inter¬ 
national Archaeological Congress, and delivered lectures at 
the University, At the beginning of igjoa new mission was 
sent to the Universities of England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. Professors from the leading Universities of Europe 
came to give courses of lectures in Egypt. At the personal 
request of the Prince, the Ministries of Public Instruction 
in France and Italy threw open the doors of their Secondary 
Schools to Egyptians of eight to ten years of age, selected 
and sent abroad by the University, and, as a mark of 
special courtesy towards H.H. the Prioce-Presideot, the 
French and Italian Governments charged themselves in 
addition with all the expenses for the boarding and in¬ 
struction of these young pupils. 
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The following year {1911) the Egyptian Government 
doubled its grant-in-aid, and the Prince went on a journey 
through Europe, which proved most profitable for the 
University. At London, Paris, Berlin, Buda-Pesth, Prague, 
Rome, and Vienna, he everywhere contributed to the 
strengthening and development of the University. He 
gathered rich collections of works and medals. To-day the 
collection of medals at the Egyptian University is the most 
complete in Egypt. 

At the same time a section for women was created, the 
advantages of which were not long in asserting themselves, 
in spite of certain criticisms. But Prince Fouad was not 
unconscious even then of the influence of the education of 
women from the point of view of the moials of a civilized 
society, although it was in the early days of the feminist 
movement. 

Perhaps the most vigorous scientific association actually 
existing in Egypt is the Society of Political Economy, 
Statistics and Legislation, created by the personal initiative 
of King F'ouad (when still Prince), who continues to honour 
it as President. 

This Society brings in association all the men of science 
and intellect in Egypt. Its periodica). Contemporary Egypt, 
is familiar to the students of every country. 

In addition to the three above-mentioned educational 
institutions, there are many flourishing colleges and schools 
in Cairo, and the yearly increase of students eager for 
instruction necessitates the opening of more and more 
centres for every form of study—science, religion, art, and 
technical trades. 

These schools are generously supported and the scholars 
encouraged in a practical manner by the King and the 
Government. 

The second influence lies in the almost complete 
emancipation of the upper-class Egyptian woman, and in 
the fact that strenuous efforts are being made to educate 
the woman of the working classes, for it is in the intimacy 
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of the family' hearth, where the mother reigns supreme, that 
the children of a country^—the citizens, the learned men, the 
soldiers of the Futur e ■■receive their first education, which 
forms the basis of their character and inspires their feeliings 
and actions throughout their lives. 

King Fouad was not unconscious of this when he arranged 
a special course at the Egyptian University for women of 
the educated classes, and organized the institution of 
“Feminine Industries” in 19for uneducated women of 
the lower classes. So successful was this institution in 
regard to women's handicrafts, and so apparent were the 
benefits derived therefrom, that, in 1918, the Ministry of 
Public Instruction granted it a subvention, which allowed it 
to institute courses in Arabic, arithmetic, design, and 
cutting, thus completing the professional instruction 
offered to the daughters of the people. The classes for 
study produced such satisfactory results that it was easily 
recognized that the consciousness of being able to attain a 
higher inteilectual level could not fail to exert the happiest 
moral Induence upon those whom the Society took under 
its charge. Apart from this, according to information 
supplied by the Ministry of Education, the total number of 
girls receiving elementary vernacular education in schools 
in 1921 was 46,582, of whom were in attendance at 

the fifty-one girls* elementary schools maintained by the 
Ministry. The Provincial Councils maintained eighty-one 
elementary schools, attended by 7,592 pupils. 

Thus is the happier lot of the Egyptian woman assured, 
and the children of the nation will be bom into healthier 
and saner surroundings, growing up fitted to assume the 
responsibility of full and understanding citizenship. 

Since bis accession to the throne of Egypt, King Fouad 
has amply fulfilled the expectations of his friends and 
people. 

Although little more than four years of his reign have 
elapsed, they count already In their results among the 
most important and most fruitful in the national history of 
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But the task is far from being completed either 
for the King or for bis people. The intellectual and 
moral uplifting of the nation, its economic, scientific, and 
^ial development, its advance to the high rank which 
it should occupy in the sphere of learned researches and 
intellectual speculations, which enhance the prestige of a 
people, extend its influence and contribute to the general 
progress of humanity—such had been the ideal pursued 
devotedly by Prince Fouad, at a time when he had not, and 
could not have, any higher and finer ambition than that of 
serving his country. Succeeding to the throne at a moment 
when the country’s future was threatened by the gravest 
penis, he proved himself equal to the situation to which 
Providence had summoned him. 
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INDIA, PAST AND PRESENT 

Roughly speaking, the history of India may be divided 
into four great periods, each of which gradually merges 
into the next. Of the first of these, the prehistoric, we 
know very little. Controversy still rages over the Aryan 
question, who the Aryans were and whence they came. 
Scholars have maintained that they imposed a new and 
higher civilization upon the inhabitants, and have in effect 
so moulded the destinies of the country that the product of 
their innovations, modified by the impact upon indigenous 
customs and beliefs, is the India which we know to-day: 
there are, however, advocates like Dr. Gilbert Slater,* who 
contend that the Dravidian culture is the older, and that It 
is the South rather than the North from which the whole 
country obtained the peculiar cast of its civilization. These 
are conjectures. Our knowledge Is derived from no certain 
records. We glean the facts of history, of gec5graphy, of 
wars and political divisions, of social structures and artistic 
progress, from a mass of literature which was designed for 
other purposes, which is sometimes clearly legendary, and 
which, as material for deduction, is often vitiated by the 
additions of later hands. 

The political historian could afford to ignore these in¬ 
distinct shapes, were it not that in India, perhaps more 
than in any other country, there stand out in bold relief 
great monuments of that bygone age which have endured 
to this day, weathering the many storms of war and 
destruction that have raged throughout the country. For 
those great relics have had too vast an influence to be 
ignored. The institution of caste, no matter how it arose, 
nor whether it was the bequest of the Aryans, or, as Dr, 
Slater argues not without force, came originally from the 
South, is as strong to-day as when the early inhabitants 

' "The Dravidiiui Element in Indian Culture” (Benn Btos,). 
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first conceived the idea ot dividing society into the four 
great sections, and fenced it round with rules innumerable* 
The Vedas are still for Hindus the repository of wisdom, 
and the influence of the Atharva Veda can yet be traced 
among a people who wear iron to charm away devils, 
throw limes in the air to ward off malicious spirits, and in 
this twentieth century can even murder a father and his 
young boy on suspicion that the Government was about to 
sacrifice the latter as a propitiatory offering to the god or 
goddess of a stream. Magic and incantations go hand in 
hand with Western science, and the father who wishes 
to call in the doctor must give way to the mother whose 
faith in mam rams no demonstration can shake. 

The East has been called unchanging, and it is the 
fashion of modem writers to challenge the epithet; but it 
all depends on the point of view. Deep down in every 
Hindu heart are rooted the old beliefs, the old customs, 
even the old superstitions, for the voice of archaic Nature 
is divine. This it is that has hindered the well-meant 
efforts of missionaries, the teaching of scientific agriculture, 
and the practice of scientific medicine. Agricultural 
methods have after all shown little advance upon those 
early times; medicine is still referred back to ancient 
books, and we need not wonder that religion—that 
passionate heart-beat of the Indian people—should have 
withstood alike the assaults of Buddha, Aurangzebe, and 
of fiery Fortuguese apostles. 

For if the keynote of Christianity is love and of Islam is 
reverence, let us say that the keynote of Hinduism is joy. 
The gods of the Aryans were the impersonation of Nature, 
usually in her bright and munilicent moods, and the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda appeal to them for protection even when 
they seem most forbidding. Heaven to the early Indian 
was peopled with bright creations, which gave way eventu¬ 
ally to the more subtle concepts of Stva and Vishnu. 
Dr. Slater argues plausibly enough, basing himself on the 
universal symbol of the first and on the namam, incorrectly 
c^led the "caste mark,” of the second, that Siva and 
Vishnu were variants of the same idea, the idea of pro¬ 
creation. To Siva is usually allotted the attribute of 
destruction, to Vishnu that of preservation; but the austere 
god ought rather to be viewed as the Purifier, who cuts 
away ruthlessly all that is old and decayed and worthless, 
leaving a new and beautiful world for the other to preserve. 
In this view they are the gods of the spring, most joyous 
of the seasons, when bountiful nature is full of new life. 
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and ihe dead ashes of ihe forgotten winter are put out 
of sight as a gardener lops dead wood from a tree. 
Dr. ^ater holds the view that the doctrine of Nirvana 
ts pessimistic, and contrasts it with the Western hope^ of 
eternal life. That is to misconceive entirely the meaning 
of Nirvana, and betrays the natural obsession of Christian 
individualism. The spirit shall return to God who gave it; 
there is philosophically no pessimism in the thought that it 
will again become part of the Universal One from which 
it emanated. To the Hindu the monistic idea is as full of 
hope as to the Christian the individualistic idea of the 
SE:parate immortality of the soul. 

Endowed with these great conceptions of caste and 
religion, India entered upon her historical career._ The 
earliest date of which we have sure knowledge is the 
invasion of Alexander in 327 d.c.. Then arose the 
Maury as and the Guptas and the great Asoka, whose 
zeal for Buddhism has become a byword. This is the 
golden age of Indian art. Music was encouraged. Poetry 
and philosophy flourished, and with the name of Kalidasa 
drama reached that zenith which in England we are in¬ 
clined to ascribe to the Elizabethan era. Politically the 
country had undergone the usual experience. Nomadic 
tribes had gradually settled into small states, whose in¬ 
terests and ambitions kept them in a state of war. The 
king was usually a warrior intent on self-aggrandizement 
and the enlargement of his borders, and, much as we find 
in the early history of Germany, there arose from time 
to lime a stronger monarch, who for the time being 
founded something resembling an empire. Those who 
contemptuously exclaim that India never has been a nation, 
and argue from this that she never will be, forget the con¬ 
ditions of her early career. For these are the times before 
the conquest of England. More than two centuries were 
to run before England, admittedly the oldest of the Nation 
States, received a truly national king. Nalionhood in 
Italy wras deferred until the middle of the last century, and 
the federal system which constituted the Empire of Ger¬ 
many was established even later. How, then, can we 
expect to find nationality in India at such an early age } 

For in A.D, *000-1027 there came the great cataclysm 
of the Mussulman invasionS l Spain, we may conceive, 
and Sicily were fortunate in that the Mussulman invaders 
were of a cultivated stock, whose civilization was at the 
lime not inferior to, and probably higher than, that which 
they displaced. Mahmud of Ghazni, Mohammed Ghori, 
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^[oh&iTiJTicd T'lighl^k wcrti little better th&ti s^vs^es 
in culture) and it is as such that we must regard thein 
rather than as the apostles of Islam. As raiders and not as 
apostles they stormed their way through blazing villages 
and ruined fields. Literature languished and for the time 
died. The arts degenerated. India, or rather Upper 
India, was given over to the horror of rapine and slaughter^ 
and what priceless treasures may have been engulfed in 
ibis devouring flood we shall never know. Amidst the 
welter Hinduism and the masses of the Hindu people 
stood like a rock, so that even the one justification of con¬ 
version to the true religion, as they undoubtedly held Islam 
to be, most be denied to these barbarians^ 

These were, however, incursions. They left no abiding 
mark upon the country except the negative mark of a tem* 
porary destruction and the loss of irreplaceable treasures. 
In 1526 we reach the third great period of India's history. 
The restless ambition of Zahir^ud—din, poet, soldier, diarist, 
and epicure, finding no satisfiftetion in Central Asia, sought 
r^hzation in Kabul, and thence carried a conquering host 
through the still undefended North-west Frontier into the 
l^ri of India. The Moghul Empire was founded upon 
the ruined armies of Mussulman and Hindu alike. Thirty’ 
years later Akbar made the first serious attempt to consoli¬ 
date, but again we must deplore the result when the king¬ 
dom depends on a single personality, and falls into weaker 
hands. Akbar died. Dynastic dissensions arose, and 
when Aurangzebe began his long and disastrous reign he 
succeeded to an enlarged empire, but one which already 
showed the signs of weakness. 

Di^trqus to Hindu art and culture though the Mussul¬ 
man invasions had been, and to-day to be regretted politi¬ 
cally from the open and enduring antagonisms of religion 
which are one of the most formidable bars to the achieve¬ 
ment of Indian nationality, they have left behind them 
great monuments of culture. That Aurangzebe should 
have destroyed a vast number of temples and other records 
of a religion not his own is a calamity. But the Moghul 
Emperors were patrons of the arts. Babar was himself 
a poet, and his diary is probably unique among the writings 
of crowned h^ds. Literature began to revive, A new 
school of painting arose, and the miniatures of the Moghul 
Court are famous. Above all, they were builders, especi¬ 
ally Shah Jehan, and the glorious palaces and tombs and 
mosques which they left go far to compensate posterity 
for losses in other directions. They were dso for the 
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most part capab]€ administratorsi Had the tolerant policy 
of the^great Akbar been continued by his successors it 
is possible that the Empire might have lasted longer. 

But that was not to be. Sir Verney Lovett* in the 
*' Nations of To-day " series attributes the speedy decay of 
the Empire to the personal qualities of Aurangjsebe. His 
bjgoted pinaticisntj he says, sowed the seeds of rebellion 
among his Hindu subjects ; his austerity disgusted a people 
used to display, and his desire to subdue the distant Suiuns 
of the Dec^n entangled him in constant war. For the last 
and most important item of the list Aurangzebe was not 
entirely responsible. In their desire for territorial aggran¬ 
dizement the Moghul dynasty failed to realize the truth 
which all hjstory teaches, that you cannot retain hold over 
an extensive empire without adequate communications 
unless you can count absolutely upon the loyalty and ability 
of your lieutenants. Transport by sea did not exist; the 
roads were no better than could be expected of the age, 
^d in the^ absence of bridges rivers became unfordable. 

peculiar climatic conditions of India enhanced the 
difhcultjes. The fierce heat must have told severely on 
those h^ardy soldiers who had followed the Moghul fortunes 
from Central Asia, and in the monsoon both roads and 
rivers ^came impassable. The strongest hand and the 
wisest h^d were needed for the Imperial dignity, and when 
these faded disruption began to show itself. 

It was then that the Marathas. under the capable leader- 
ship of Sivaji, were in the van of rebellion. Aurangzebe 
died in 1707, and the Empire felt to pieces as quickly as did 
the Macedonian on the death of Alexander, Various 
satraps set up independent States, and over all towered the 
great Maratha power The Moghul sank to the position of 
a puppet Emperor, But the Maratha Empire did not last 
f ■ was once more distracted by devastating war, 

for Delhi was twice sacked by invaders in 1739 and 1756, 
and 1761 saw the crowning disaster of Panipat. which 
brought with it the twilight of Maratha ascendancy. 
Holkar and Scindia were by this time practically indepen¬ 
dent; the successors of Sivaji had proved unequal to the 
burden of Empire, and the sceptre fell from their weak 
hands into those of their Brahman advisers for the re¬ 
mainder of the Maratha career. Meanwhile, a century and 
moi^ before this, an event had occurred, insignificant in 
K destined to bear amazing fruit. In 1611 an 
English factory was established at Surat. 

* *' IndiA (Hodder 2nd 
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It has often been remarked that, unlike Babar, the 
English did not deliberately apply themselves to the con¬ 
quest of India, but were forced into it by circumstances. 
Less stress has been laid upon the peculiarly favourable 
moment at which they asserted themselves. Wonderful as 
the achievement was, we can now estimate at their truer 
value the forces against which they had to contend. Those 
forces were, however, unknown at the time; Clive did not 
realize the quality of the troops opposed to him. How 
quickly troops can d^enerate the Prussians showed us in 
1806, when the soldiers of Leuthen and Rossbach had 
already become the soldiers of Jena and AuerstSdt. The 
floMp’er of the Indian troops had been wasted by incessant 
warfare ever since Aurangzebe bad entered upon his dis¬ 
astrous policy of expansion, and the dissolute character of 
many of the smaller rulers did not conduce to the main¬ 
tenance of discipline. 

The English star may thus be said to have risen just at 
the time when disruption and degeneracy were at their 
height. But a long series of wars was before them, as 
dominion gradually spread first to the south and then to 
the west. The Pax Hritannica did not really begin 
until the suppression of the Mutiny. War after war marked 
the careers of a long procession of Governors-General. 
The battle of Wandiwash, which almost synchronized 
with the overthrow of the Marathas at Panipat, marked the 
end of the long rivalry between English and French. The 
battle of Buxar, in 1764, brought the English as far as 
Allahabad and the plains of the present United Provinces, 
in 1774 the Rohilia War was undertaken; in 1775 the 
first Maratha War, In 1799 Seringapatam was the final 
scene of a long war with Haidar All and Tipu Sultan, in 
which the English power was in jeopardy. In 1803 there 
was the second Maratha War, and in 1804 war with Holkar. 
Between 1817 and 1819 the Pindari and the third Maratha 
Wars. The first Afghan War, in 1839 to 1842, was followed 
by the first Sikh War of 1845, and the second Sikh War 
was in 1848. At last, in 1857, came the crowning horror 
of the Mutiny and the transference of India to the Crown. 

This hare recital shows most effectively the troublous 
times of the Company’s early days. No part of India 
entirely escaped.^ unless it be the extreme south, which 
had always b«n immune from the earlier invasions. One 
feature stands out. In only one case was war undertaken 
.igainst a foreign Power, and that was not waged on Indian 
soil. Since the British Power l>ecame paramount the gate 
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of the north-west has been kept closed. The wonder is 
that with the experience of Mahmud of Ghazni before them 
the native princes did not close it sooner. 

But, though wars raged, administration went on. When 
Clive first left India the scandal of underpaid Company’s 
servants scrambling for rupees was so great that the ryot 
might have been pardoned if he thought that the Com* 
pany’s little finger was thicker than the loins of the 
m^uders. But this did not last long. The principle was 
quickly established that the country must be ruled in the 
interests of the governed, and the Company changed from 
a trading into a political organization. In a period full of 
interest two events stand out by reason of the enormous 
influence they have had on present-day life in India. In 
(853 Lord Dalhousie wrote his famous minute on railways, 
with the result that seventy years later the total mileage was 
over 37,000, and the State lines alone carried 500 million 
passengers, as well as 90 million tons of goods, Satisfac¬ 
tory as thb is as an indication of prosperity, it is a great 
deal mote, it shows that the institutions of the West have 
taken a real hold on the country ; for the pilgrim the rail¬ 
way has become as necessary as for the trader; for the 
humble ryot anxious to announce the birth of a son the 
telegraph is as much a part of life as to the business firm 
anxious to sell in the b^t market. It were superfluous to 
dwelt on the strategic importance of the railways, but it is 
not loo much to say that many an internal commotion has 
been avoided by the prompt despatch of troops, and the 
railways alone have permitted the distribution of the forces 
so as to preserve internal order instead of concentration at 
the most vulnerable points against an external enemy. It 
is the railways that have enabled the Conferences and Con¬ 
gresses to meet, and that have thus indirectly assisted 
towiirds the realization of nationality, When Mr, Gandhi 
preached his gospel of the simple life of the Vedas and 
counselled all men to eschew Western inventions, he did 
not dl'idain to use the railway and the motor-car, either 
because they were too convenient to be taboo, or because 
they—the first, at any rate—had so grown into the national 
life that they had ceased to be regarded as Western. 

The second great landmark of the period was the 
momentous decision of Lord William Bentinck's Govern¬ 
ment to conduct education upon English lines. The effects 
of this are sufficiently obvious. Writers are never weary 
of telling us how it has created a discontented crowd of men 
jostling one another in the struggle for a bare subsistence, 
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and how it has given prepoiidt^rance to the lawyer \ how it 
has turned away interest from agriculture, and how it has 
fostered the growth of journalism, good and had. Nor 
need we dw'ell upon its obvious advantages. The point we 
would wish to make here is that it has entirely altered the 
relations of the civilian and the soldier. This it has not 
achieved alone. The success of the lawyer class is latg^ely due 
also to the complications of the law* in the hands of a subtle 
people. Hindu and Muhammadan laws were framed for a 
less complex society; their subtleties, reinforced in some 
cases by superstition, have given ample scope to fertile 
brains, and the elaborate safeguards by which justice is 
fenced have enlarged that scope. The profession of the 
law became at once the most learned and the most lucrative. 
The long immunity from foreign war relatively depressed 
the soldier, and his bluff temperament declined the 
sedentary occupation of school learning. It is notorious 
that the least warlike races of India have furnished the 
brains ; the United Provinces and the Punjab gave half a 
million of men to the Great War, while Bengal furnished 
only a meagre 7,000. Moreover, the army has a laige pro¬ 
portion of Mussulmans who would be the first to acknow¬ 
ledge that the nimbler brains of the Hindu have left them 
far in the rear. 

For the Biblical period of forty years after the Mutiny 
the land had peace, and these were the most prosperous 
years of British rule. This was no doubt due in pan to the 
great industrial revolution in England, the effects of which 
were not immediately felt in India, and have not even now 
reached their fullest expansion. It was in these years that 
the first advances towards self-government were made, 
though the idea of associating Indians in the government 
had taken shape long before, and Indeed had never been 
absent from the minds even of the early administrators. 
With the rest of the stor)' w*e are tolerably famltiar. In 
1897 Tilak, brooding no doubt on what had gone before, 
raised the standard of Home Rule. In J907 India was a 
prey to anarchy and murder, committed not this time by 
ruffians, whose trade they were, but by would-be patriots, 
unbalanced youths who thought that to kill astray English¬ 
man, or, in default, a loyal Indian servant of the Govern¬ 
ment, was to do a lasting service to the Motherland. The 
first hesitating admission of Indians to a share in the 
Government expanded into the grant of a limited local 
self-government and the establishment of the Legislative 
Councils, These again were enlarged by the Morley- 
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Mtnto reforms, and the declaration of August, 1917, has 
taken the momentous step of the effects of which we are 
witnesses. 

This rapid survey of Indian history has necessarily been 
confined to a few salient points, and this has led to a 
reversal of the process which Sir Verney Lovett has 
adopted in his book. He has allotted a full two-thirds of 
his space to the British period, and has thereby left the 
impression of passing too lightly over important factors 
that have gone to the moulding of the Indian character. 
In telling India’s story recent events must be prominent, 
and, as in all histories, the wealth of modem material leads 
to detailed description. But was it really necessary to tell 
again the old story of Hastings' quarrel with his Council or 
to labour patiently through the list of Governors-General, 
unimportant ones as well as important ? Could not a few 
more pages have been devoted to India’s earlier history, to 
the unfolding of those characteristics and institutions which 
have left so great a mark upon her ? 

For the India of to-day is a strange compound of past 
and present. As Dr. Slater remarks: " Her great diffi¬ 
culty ... is not in learning new things, but in unlearning 
old-” And it is just because the old ways, the old super¬ 
stitions, the old habits of thought are still $0 strong that so 
many critics are content with the catchword “ a veneer of 
Western civilization." It is true also that. Just because the 
old is old and because it Is after all the mainspring of the 
national character, that India if left to herself would tend to 
relapse into the older ways and to transform into Oriental 
methods the methods of the West. But with a difference. 
England has been accused of laying too much stress upon 
material civilizauon: yet, even if that were all, the new 
ways, as was pointed out earlier, have so become part of 
Indian life that Ghandl's ajjpeal to cast away the tvorks of 
darkness and to put on the armour of light fell upon deaf 
ears. But it is not all. In science, in literature, in criti¬ 
cism, and in art India has taken unto herself new concep¬ 
tions which have profoundly and fundamentally altered her 
outlook. But perhaps the main gifts which England has 
had to offer, and those, too, on which the stability of her 
government has rested, are a wide toleration in religion 
which has succeeded in curbing a too fiery zeal, sometimes 
rivalling that of mediseval Islam, and a public spirit which 
has set the example of self-sacrifice and has put the general 
we.^| before private interest and ambition. These things 
India has acknowledged, and when the clouds of contro- 
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versyare past and Indians can once more view their history 
with clearer vision, they will be the first to acknowledge 
them once again. 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

From AkbaR to AuttANCXEE, By W. H. Moreland, C.SJ., c.i.e. 

i8&. 

fy H. K. C. HaiLEV, c.tE.i 

In thh book Mi, Moreknd -wries on tbe study of the economic htstocy 
of India from the point reached in his earlier work^ ** India at the Death 
of Afcbar.” The first half of the seventeenth century^ the period now 
dealt with, covers tbe estdbllshiDeflt of English and Dutch traders in India, 
and theJr commercial records begin to cast valuable light on the course of 
trade and the economic condition of the country* Mr. hloreknd haa 
broken new ground to bis carefiil examinntion of the Dutch fccorida. and 
has thrown open a ^jurceof informationr much of which Is practically new 
to the Engtish student, regarding the organisation and trade dealings of the 
early European settlctnenis and their lekdona with the Mogul authorities. 
He has found the?^ records both fuller and more detailed than the Engliihf. 
and is able to show that their -cornparative neglect has led to the mb- 
tindcFstanding of important questions. 

The opening chapters deal mainly with the various phases of the 
development of the eitcmal commerce of India. Full of intencsi as the 
subject is, it may be doubted whether^ at this stage, the sea-borne traffic 
with Europe exercised much appreciable effect on the etemaJ rtawiomy nf 
tbe country as a whole. The ships sailing annually were few in numbert 
their carrying capacity small | the articles exported were consequently 
small in bulk and of the nature of luxuries. Its luFfuetice was probably 
conhned to a limited number of merchants and producers within restricted 
areas. For wider changes we must turn to the later chapters, in which 
the course of the progressive breakdown of the administraltve machinery 
&et up by Akbar and his safeguards against the abuse of his revenue 
system is sketched The results ore traced jn intolenihle biirdcus 
imposed on agrimltune, exacted with merciless severity from the 
peasantry, and in the ruin of trade by the extortions of local dhcfalSf 
which led to a flight from Industry and the gradual unporerishment of the 
country. The collapse of the economic system of the Mogul Empire and 
the national bankmptcy which ensued go far to explain the rapid dissolu¬ 
tion of an empire the glories of which^ as viewed at the seal of Covem- 
ment, exdted the wonder of foreign observen. This portion of the book 
is likely to excite controversy In so far as the picture of the state of Imlia 
is at vajianee with that sometimes drawn by those who are tempted to 
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gild the past of then country. The author has, however, been it pains to 
support hi* condiisions by a weight of independent authority and by a 
searching ejtaminalion of contemporary evidence. The book, written in 
the author’s cMy, polished stjlci gives a vivid pitiurt of the conditions 
under which men lived at the time sn India, and, from the wealth of 
material gathered together, and from the i^ie with which it has been 
sifted, should prove of great value both to the students of Indian 
economics and of history. _ 

The East India Mouse: its Historv and AsaociATioifs. By 
William Foater, c-i.E. lllustrateA [/fAn Lane,) us. 6d. 

fy HaTibaj* Das.) 

In this book Hr. Foster has brought to light many imjiortanl facts 
relating to the East India House. Mr. Foster is eminently fitted to write 
the history of the East India Company from fta foundation under Queen 
Elizabeth’s Charter to its transference to the Crown in 1858 f his intimate 
knowledge of its cortstitution, derived from its valuable archives now 
preserved at the India Office, cannot be surpassed by any living 
authority. Many interesting features of this historic house, omitted from 
Giigg's ‘'Relics of the Hon. East India Company," Foster has 
supplemented, thus making his book a complete history of the bouse. 
He does not pretend to give the history of a wider field than that covered 
by the foundation of the East India House and its associations. 

We are first introduced to Sir Christopher CUtherow's house, which has 
a highly interestitig history of its own. The subsequent removal to 
Craven House marked a period of in cessan t activity on the part of the 
Company till the tiew home was finally purchased. May ay, ryyj. 
During the Plague and the Great Fire the ofiieere of the East India 
House showed their loyalty by remaining there to carry on their work, 
while nearly all other business houses in the dty were closed. In return 
their courage was suitably rewarded by the Company. 

Mr. Foster has given some relevant extracts to illustrate the “ Weaver’s 
Riois" of 1656. which Macaulay also vividly described in his " History of 
England.” Referring to the staff of the Company to the seventeenth 
century, Mr. Foster says: “ The relations between the Company and the 
members of its household at this period form an interesting subject of 
inquiry—the more so as in the system then in vogue may be discerned 
the rudimeots of many practices which became part of the established 
order of things in Ladenhall Street, and were ultimately passed on to the 
present India Office” Charles Du Bois, Treasurer, “an honoured and 
trusted servant of the East India Company,” at UiU time gave great 
stimulus to the study of boUny in England, and the cooncctioo of his 
family with the Company shows the loyalty of its servants in the early days. 

The rebuilding of the premises in 1726-17as began a new era in the 
history of the House, spacious rooms being first provided “for the ure of 
the dinsciors and offices for the clerks." The later history of the building 
was asswiat^ with a memorable meeting, held within its walls, to decide 
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whit recognition Lord Nelson should receive for his victoiy over the 
French fleet in Abouklr Bay. About this time an "Oriental Bepository '* 
TOS «tablished under the direction of Charles Wilkins as its flrst 
Itbtarian; and we are told the story of his early collection of Sanskrit 
MSS, and the contributions by O'ther servants. 

Iwk U rich in liicraiy allusions—gossip abonl Mr. Auditor 
OOle, h:s ^interest in Italian literature, his (natriage with a '* handsome 
Qualceressi his friendship with Dr. Johnson, and references to his volume 
of critical Esiays. Mr. Auditor Hoole was not the only clerk who found 
leisure for lileta^ culture after a hard day's work in the East India House 
The chapter entitled " Mr. Lamb of the Accountant's Office ” reminds us 
that Charles Lamb, too, was a clerk in the service of the East India 
Company for a good many years; and Mr. Poster gives the story of his 
appointiuent, promotion, ^polarity , friends, salary, and retirement, along 
with other facts about this quaint character. James Mill, the historian, 
John Stuart Mill, the philosopher, and Thomas [jjve Peacock, the writer, 
Md mauential positions in the examiner’s department, and we learn how 
Mill found leisure during office hours " to write a large number of letters 
and to do some literary work, such as articles for his Lsn^sn Rtvim\ 
m the first drafts of chapters for his projected work on logic." In fact, 
Mr. Fosiw has unearthed anything having an important bearing on the 
East India House. His masterly deUneation of facts, acciinicy of judg¬ 
ment, and wealth of reference depict at once his careful study and 
reseaich. The book is abundantly illnsttatod, and will prove a valuable 
accenion not only to the history of the East India Company, hut also to 
the history of f^nden. There could be no better historian for the work 
than the Historit^rapher of the India Office. 


A Shokt Historv or Imois from the Earliest Times to the Presest 
Dav. By E. B. Ha veil, (London: MaemiUan and Ce., Lfd\ 
19^4- Fp- sij -H9o. 38, fid, 

\Rndtmd by Harthai Das.) 

Mr Ha veil has some daim to be considered an authority on the history 
of Indio. His researches in the domain of Indian art and the wide 
expenence gained during his long slay in that country have well qualified 
him for such a task. There is need for authentic text-books on Indian 
history in our schools and colleges, for, as Mr. Havdl has pointed out in 
his preface, " Indian history is often written for the purpose of proja 
ganda—pro-British or pro-Indian, It should rather be studied by every¬ 
one as one of the greatest chapters in the history of the world." Thus the 
author strikes the lte>Tiote of the true philosophy of histwy, and be is not 
wide of the mark in this assertion. VVe often find that text-books on 
Indian history are compiled for our schools without regard to the facts, 
and often seem chiefly m tended to ajipeal to the text-book committee for 
ieleetion. Then, again, there is another class of text-books written for 
purely propaganda purposes. This class of literature should be weeded 
out from the curriculum. The history of India should be rewritten; and 
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for iuch SI task the do»operatioci of Biitishers and Ifidians essentiali It 
has been well said that ”in the study of history we mu^ lUways be 
dispassionate, and in estimate seffendy just/' The great need mow is for 
works derived from new soiircfii, for m this way the torch of knowledge 
grows blighter as it is handed on. 

This book is intended for students In England and India It contains 
some interesting chaptersi especially those describing The llrst Atyaniza- 
tion of India" and ** The Symbolic Foiindatiotis of Indian Art/ These 
have received sympathetic treatment, whiki on the oiher hand, the 
Muhammadan and English periods have been inadequately treated^ and 
we are doubtful about the accuracy of some of the facts, and are inclined 
to disagree with the author's judgments. Mr* Havell Is much more in 
sympathy with the Hindu and Muhammadan periods than with the 
English- We cannot ignore the fact that he has thrown fresh light 
facts relating to the place of Indian ait in history^ He has also supplied 
interesting chronological tables and maps of ancient and modern India 
with a few lUustfiitions suggestive of his subject. This volume will no 
doubt prove a useful text-book in the schools of India^ and it may safely be 
commended to the authorities for that purpose- 


ORIENTAL ART 

We have received from the Trustees of the '^Museum of Fine Arts" at 
Boston, tJ.S.A^ a copy of Parts 1 - and IL of their Catalogue of the Indian 
Collections in that museuuit together with a portfolio of collotype plates. 

The catalogue has been compiled hy Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamyp the 
well-known writer on Oriental art* who is the keeper of this collection. 

This work is deserving of all praise, and is a model of what such a 
catalogue should be* 

The text-volume is in two parts, the first being introductory and general, 
the second dealing with the collection, while eighty six plates illustrate 
iudividual examples. Many of these plates are repeated* generally on a 
larger scale, in the collotype reproductions in the portfolio. One criticism 
5 ugg^ itself here; there is no cross-reference between the plates in the 
text and in the portfolia This would be nsefuli and could easily be 
arranged by double numbering on the plates In each case. 

The introductory section In Part L is very well donCt clear and succinctf 
and should prove most useful to those who have no knowledge of the 
Indian religions and their mythology, the chronological tables and the very 
full bibliogTiphy adding greatly to the value of the sectian. The second 
part, dealing with the collection, is preceded by short dissertations on 
Indian sculpture and Iconography, another very full bibliography com¬ 
pleting the introductory matter* 

Dr- Coomarasvramy in his introductory dote rightly lap stress on the 
necessiiy for grasping the underlying principles of Indian art before 
starting to crittcizc. It Is never easy for a European to divest himself of 
many of his criteria, as he has to do, before he judges Oriental art, but it 
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cornea with ftudyi and as Goethe remarked, ends in one"i dlscofermg the 
value of the new work, and at the same time* unsuspected faculties af 
appreciation in onesdfl 

Indian art is mainly impersonai, the sculptor^ in paitictilarp being but a 
skilled ctaTtstuanp adhering to certaia canona laid down ** by the unatii- 
nious consciousness of the race.** 

The collection is most interesting and singularly complete^ illustiatifig 
almost all periods. Zdany specimens are unusually hnc, as;^ for instance, 
the Buddha's head from Gandlwa fPL XVI,), which dearly ahnws the 
touch of e^eminacy $0 characteristic for this style, the dancing Apsara 
(PL XXXIIh)^ the Boe head from Behar (PL XXXVII.}, Avalokit6ivam 
(FI. XI-)j Jhambbala (PL XL.]t the apotheosis of a profiteer, the Nata* 
rajas (PL XLV^ XLVLX Efevi (FL Ull^ and Krana dancing (Fi. LXIL), 
where the hands are beautifully modelled. 

The portfolio, besides repetidons of many of the plates in the text, 
contains reproduedons of paintrngs and drawings, as well as of CKamplifs 
of doth and utensils. 

The paintings \o^ for kek of colour^ as only a few are reproduced in 
colours. But many arc, nevefthelcss, very cbarminf, especially the 
Raginis, aa^ for instanceT LXXUL and LXXIV., Some of these pictures 
ate familiar frOEu picvioijs reproductions, as the " Hour of Cowdust," the 
delightful herd of cattle streaming home (PL LXXIX.). The figure of a 
woman (LXVH.) might almost have been drawn by some modern European 
artisls, and shows whence they draw inspiration. 

The Plague (XCII.) is curious: is it really Moghul? 

The remaining parts of this catalogue will be awaited with inlerest, as 
when complete It wilj form a most useful addition to works on Oriental art« 

Finally we must congratulate the Boston Museum, nor without t touch 
of envy^ on possessing such generous donors and means for issuing so 
costly a catalogue! And making their coUecdon aTailable to the public, 

C E. L. 


00 LES Six CaKONS DU LA PEIfirURE HlWDOUfi* 

This bookr by Mr. Ahanindracath Tagore, is a Frencli tiaiLsIation of 
certain articles which appeared in English in the AfifJem of 

Calcutta- It treats of the six laws of ancient Hindu painting. The 
author gives them as follows : 

r. Rupabbeda, or Knowledge of Forms. 

s. Pramani, or Sense of Relations. 

3. BhaviK, or InBuence of ^nthnent on Form- 

4. Lavanya'Yojanam, or Sense of Grace. 

5. SadHsyam! or ks C&mfaraismt. 

6. Vamika-Bhanga, or Knowledge of Coloun* 

He quotes them from Jashodara's commentary on the Kamaaoutm of 
Vatsyayua. According to WintemiU (‘* Indiscber LJtieratiir/" voL lii.* 
*913)# Jasbodata s work is to be assigned to the thirteenth century« But 
the author rightly renurks that these laws must be of a very much earlier 
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origin. Th« author adds two more taws is$s£«iirial dements of indent 
Hindu art: 

1* Rasa< or the Quintessence of Taste 
}. Cbanda, Dr Rhj^thm. 

The first he derires from Mammat^ Bhau, the author of '"Kavjro- 
prakashit,'' a manual of poetry of the deventh century^ who deiiDes it 
as '* La Grande SauTeurn qui ilhv^ notre esprit en lui incuJpetit le goCtt de 
la veritable grandeur." The author compares it to the dipiHUi ci^/wf of 
the Roman dasslcs. 

The second, he states^ signifies: "Ce qut donne l^l^vation, ee qtil oblige 
toute chose k se roouvoir hanoonieuseniHit dans uae joyeuse exaXtation^'" 
He claims that le Rythmc in Sanskrit h eapr^sed by Hladloi Shakti, 
la Force Joyeus^ which in the Fanchadasi ” ^chapter ii.* strophe 59) 
is described as **elJe fait se mouvoir reaprit qut sans die restemit 
immobile.'' The Panchadasi" a work of Vedantic philosophy^ by 
Madhava Vidyamnya, dates from the fourteenth century^ 

The first of the six laws, Rupabheda, Knowledge of Forms aimple 
enough. The first essential of a work of art is a definite fonn, and the 
Law recalls ktr. CLive Bdl's definition of art as Significant Form- In 
discussing this laWp the author's statement that forms in themselves have 
neither beauty nor ugiinc^ but that La beautif ou la laideur n'eristent 
que dans noue esprit/^ would seem to the ordinary reader to go rather 
far. Carried to its lo^Cal condusion it would appear to render the work 
of the artist somewhat supererogatory. An Indian pandit once remarked 
10 tbe writer that the ancient ccnceptLOn of the duty of an artist was that 
he should disclose the image lying immanent in the stone as a curtain ts 
drawn back. 

The second law, Pramani, or the Sense of Relations, also presents no 
difficulties. It ia obviously essential that In any work of art the elements 
combining it shall be in hiitnonious relations to each other. ThU is 
iJesign. 

The third law, Bhav^, the Infiuence of Sentiment or Spirit on Form, is 
the most profound and characteristic of all the six laws. It Is Indian to 
its esaence, and is bound up witli the of which is a fundamentiil 
basis of Indian art- F^fr is an attempt to penetrate to the soul of the 
thing portrayed, post maya,'" the deceptive veil of outward appearances^ 
By means of the artist attempts to give to the inner spirit of things 

a local habitatEon mid a name-''* 

The fourth law, Lavanya Volanam, or the Sense of Grace, is also a 
necessary element in all works of asrt Every work, to deserve the name of 
art, must attain to the realisation of l>muty in some form. 

The fifth bw, Sadrisyam, is rendered as " les Comparaisona” tq the present 
version. In the ^fodg^K J^epute of Calcutta^ Mr. Abonindranath Tagore 
describes it as rimnitude^ resembLonce; quality of farms and ideao. In 
spite of the author's eloquent and picturesque dissertation on it, the exact 
meaning of Sodrisyam as a kw of painting remains obscure. [>oes k 
indicate the critical faculty ? 
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The sixth hw* VamiLa BhaQgi, or Knowledge of Colours, also includes 
the tise of brushes and materials, and comprises the technicfll elemeut 
in the artist's work^ 

Of the two suppleioeDtafy laws adduced by the author, Rasa, or iliE 
Quirttesseoce of Taste, is imdideotty clear. Chanda, or Rhythm, brings 
U5 at once to the six laws of pairtdng of the Chinese. 

The author at the coinmencement of his work declir^ to discuss the 
question as to whether the Indian or the Chinese laws are the older. The 
Chinese laws are enunciated by Hsieh Ho in the second half of the fifth 
century. It is probable that the Indian Laws are ver^'' much older, but in 
the present state of our knowledge of the ancient Indian theory of 
ssthetics it m impo^ible to prove this point. But the author rightly calls 
attention to the identity in the number of both the sets of laws. The 
mere fact that the laws of painting arc enumerated with such precision 
points towards India as the source of the idea of presenting theni in this 
form. " Chinese writers on art never . . « seek to create a systematic sirt 
philosophy. They are content with casual observations, conversations^ 
anecdotes, and opinions.^* The Indian genius, on die contrary, is logical, 
analytical speculative to the extent of fine-spun metaphysics. But while 
it is probable enough that the number of the Indian law^ suggested that of 
the Ghtnese, it is difficult to agree with the author when he goes on to say 
that in their least details the Hindu tuksof gesthetics find their echo in the 
sbi canons of Chinese painiing. Let ns look for a moment at the Chinese 
Uws. Mr. Waley gives them as follows: 

I. Spirit huTDOny—lifers motion. 

a. Bone means—use brushy 

5. According to the object^ depict its shape. 

4. According to sj^eciss, apply colour 
5+ Planning and disposing degrees and places. 

6^ By handing on and copying to transmit design. 

Phe secofid, third, fourfh^ and fifth laws are certainly covered by the 
Indfan taws, but not so the first and the sixth. The sixth enjoins the 
transmission of classic modelj. The first is the characteristic and funda¬ 
mental principle of Chinese art. It has hitherto been rendered as Rhythm. 
Rhythmic Vitality, or Spiritual Rhythm expressed In the movement of life, 
and whether it is rendered thus or as Spirit harmotiy, it indicates that a 
work of art shoold be In consonance with something outside itself and out¬ 
side the artist. It is in direct contrast to the Indian Bhava, which is 
interior and Hobjcctive. The Chinese artUt looks to the powers of the 
outside universe for his inspiratkinp the Indian, by the power of Yoga, 
seeks within himself the hidden means to penettate through the siipet- 
ficial haze of things to the inner reality« h is true that the author 
translates Chanda* the seoofid of hi a additional laws^ as Rhythm^ But 
this remains an interiof force, quite different from the first of the Chinese 
taws^ as hia subsequent translations. Hladini Sakd and Force Joyeuse^ 

" Chinese Painting.'* by Arthur Waley. Bur/iffgfan 
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indicate. Adherents of the Zen Buddhism m China sought to give a 
similar 5ub)ecdvi! interpretation to the first of the Chinese laws of painting. 
But as Zen Buddhism itself came rrom India, it is Tt 2 .]\y onljr an 
additional proof of the essential difference between the spltit of China 
and that of India^ And this difTereifice ts not merely a matter of theory, 
as a single glance at the great Chinese school of landscape painting, and 
the no less great school of Indian painting at Ajanta and Bagh, will show. 
Both arts are transcendental in spirit, but they attain to their destination 
by different roads^ The two sets of artistio canons really embody the 
distinctive esthetic principles of the two ancient dvUlmtions to which 
they belong. It h necessary, of course, to add that in treating of Chinese 
aesthetic theory wc are on hrmer ground than in India Until the obscure 
and corrupt text of the SUpa Sbastms, the most ancient authority on 
Indian tesihetics, has lieen properly edited and elucidated, all theories as 
to the principles of ancient Indian art mast be necessarily tentative. This 
statement must not be taken to imply any crltictsm of tbe present most 
laudable work. Every student of Indian art must be grateful to Mr. 
Abanindranath Tagore for bringing these laws to his notice. 

This work has been rendered into French in the limpid prose of 
M- Andrtle Karpel^. The illustrations are charmingly decorative. The 
primitive wildness of the strange shapes of Sigiriya has been translated intu 
forms of truly Parisian elegance. J, C. French. 


OF Christian Church Art. New Facta and Principles of 
Kesearcb. By T. Strzygowskt. Translated from the German by 
O. M. Dalton and H. J. Braun hoi tz. (C/an'jrelr.n 433, 

The undoubted merit of the writer is bis wide and perhaps unique 
knowledge of early Christian monmnents in Armenia, Mesopotamia. Syria, 
and other countries in the Elnst, where ho has done valuable pioneer work, 
on which be may justly pride himself. The book, bearing the above title, 
is possibly a fmal summary of his views on the subject. In an append!*, 
a list is given of some thirty books, pamphlets, and contributions to 
periodicals, published by the author within the last twenty years, on thU^ hit 
favourite, subject of art criticism. His " Origin of Christian Church Art" 
is a transbtion from the German text, by O. M, Dalton, of the British 
Museum, and Mr. BiaunbolU. They have appended to the author's 
Frcface a noticeable statement, to which readers, acquainted with 
Strzygowski's books published in German, will readily subscribe; " The 
translators have not found it easy to produce a satislactOTy rendering of 
■ Ursprung der christliehen kirchenkunst.' The style of the original does 
not lend itself readily to an English version, and it has been almost 
ifflpossahle to find condse equivalent for some of the terms employed/' 
The result has been a tolerably readable book. The defects of 
Strzygowski’s style of writing are as obvious as the evidence of his vast 
knowledge is unduputable. Until now, however, his views have met with 
but scanty support from continental specialist^ and this is by no means 
due only to the involved way in which he has presented hia aigutnents. 
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The OppO^itioti to lib poii^ts of view b<gan wbcn in rgoi ht published 
** Orient Oder Rom," designed to prove that B^^zantium rather than Rome 
bad induenced the Chriatian art of the West, In later ptibHcationa he 
moved the claim to Artnenia, And now it is still further East, Irau- 
Altaip from where the art of the Churches m the West Is ^Id to have 
borrowed its mspimtion, he kods colour to his argoments by the 
Lairoductioti of many ingenious hypotheses. Fully conscious of the 
aniiigouistic attitude of most of his crilicSp he naturally also gives vent to 
bis disapproval of theiDr dismissing them by stating bluntly^ ** systematic 
research in the history of art has hardly yet begun, at least, not in an 
organized form(p. 191 and passm), VVhat he aims at establishing be 
has summed up in passages such as the following: Christianity and its 
ait had no true roots of its own ; wherever it went it stayed itself upon the 
local and national foundations which It found in existence during the l!irst 
four centuries of our era " (p. and " Oasslca] Christian art dies out 

in the course of centuries; Christian SemitLsm remains triumphant in the 
held of Tepresentition^ and Chrlstiaii Mardaistn in that of architecture 
With these Weat'Aryan dassicalism intermingled in Byzantium^ and later 
also in the West, but only at ^mdic moments of revival" (jk 1 Sa). The 
chapter on Maidean art opens with the statement (p- [ 15J that our 
total ignorance on the subject of Mardean art la not a su^Gcient reason for 
denying the possibility of ils esistence,^" Strzygowski succeeds, to some 
eatent^ in suggesting what it may have been like, and so he detects its 
traces in monuments of art in the West« io a church at !Mjlaiip for instance 
(p^ 149)1 elsewhere- Evidently he has thoroughly identMed himself 
with the spirit of Eastern monutnents in general: so much so, indeed, that 
be has little sympathy with those who^ ** In the narrowness of classicists/' 
are canteut to see in such universally admired works of iutf os, for instance, 
the mosaics of Sl^ Cosnm and St Damiano in Romej a manifi^rion of a 
genuine Christian ideal- Strzygovski would discover in it the '* purifying 
iahuence of Mazdaism upon arL" To make this exiiaordiimry point of 
view dear, he publishes with that mosaic an old Japanese picture, which 
is stated to exhibit a somewhat similar anangemern (ppi iSo f.)# also due 
to Mazdean influence:. Suffice it to say in condusion that the vast 
learning of the writerp to which every page of the wcll-illustiated book 
testifles, opens vistas new and previously unimaginedp if even now inmgiiiabte, 
in the domain of study of Eastem art* J* F, R. 


NEAR EAST 

A Short History of the Near East from the FousfOJNo or 
ConstA ifTi NOPtx, By 'Wjlliam Steams David, Ph.D. 

{AIa£vtii/a$t.} i^. 

With great precision and no less judgment the author of this Learned 
book has brought before tia the happen logs of a great world-centre— 
Constantinople. 

On his fiiit page he recalls the fact^ now almost forgotteni that about 
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660 a CreelG dcpuUdim from Meg&i^ questioned the Delphic Omclt 
UM TO where they should fouiid their projected colony. 

Found it opposite the City of the Blind ” (Chalcedon), was the Delphic 
uticrancef easy of inlftrpretalioD* ChnJcedon at that lime was a Greek 
settlement upon the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. ODeTOile away on ihe 
opposite shore there rose a far superior site, a hill-crested peningiiLa, easy 
to defend. Qn the southern side was the blue Propontis, the sea of 
Marmara; the Bosphorus was on the eastern side, with the Golden Horn 
on the north. The Mcgarian colonists^ ihetefore, made haste to obey the 
mandate of Apollo^ and for more than years this new colony^ 

Byzandumt proved to he most prosperous^ hfiTing a lively commetce with 
the Greek lands and the Black Sea* until it attracted the eyes of the 
Remans^ 

The Emperor^ Septiioiis Severus. devastated it. but soon it fras rebuilt 
again, and Licinitu;, an Emperor of the East, tried to reconquer it Finally 
this old Megarian colony, with all its golden prospects, was left in the 
hands of the first Christian Emperor^ who had not hesitated to set “the 
crudfied Naiareoe upon a relfgious equality with Jupiter CapitolinujJ' 

The author gives us a rivtd picture of this “New Rome/' which was 
hcucefoTth called Constantinople, the city of Constantine its conqueror, 
and has kept that name to this day. 

CoDstantinople under Justbian the Great is vividly described, nor is 
Theodora, the famous consort of the Emperor, ignored- Indeed, an 
incident b narrated in this connection which shows her to have been a 
great Augusta, whatever her antecedents may have been. 

During some serious rioting, the insurgents had {succeeded actually in 
sehing ibc Hippodrome, so that the Emperor was advised to flee. He 
would have done so had it not been for the high words of Theodora, who 
refused to accompany him, saying: ■** Every man must die once; and for 
A sovereign death is better than dethronement and exile. Yonder are 
your Hhips and the sest^ but I agree with the old saying that " Empire is 
the fairest wbding-sheet' ” This inspired the guard corps defending the 
Emperor to tnake another desperate assault to overpower the r^folutiou, 
and in that they succeeded. It was at that time the old Hagia Sophia had 
been bumedn But Justinian and Theodora at once set to work to rebuild 
it. And with what splendour this was done is best told by m coo- 
temporary, Procopius, who wrote; “ Hung by a chain of gold From the 
height of heaven, the splendour of the columns and marbles so brilliant, 
and the of gold and silver and gems upon the altars, is unequalled.’* 

The chunh was built m the form of a Greek cro«5, V41 feet long by 
334 feet broad, and its glory was its enoimous dome, fan feet in diameter. 
Justinian Is reputed to have cried aloud when his great work was finished t 
“Oh, Solomon, I have surpassed thee.™ Indeed, if hi* reign had 
produced notbbg else, he would live through history os the inspirer and 
patron of the buildem of Hagm Sophia. On the othcT hand, Jusdnian's 
codification of the Roman law written in Latin represents one of the lost 
triumphs of the strictly Roman tradition after its transference to the shores 
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of the Bospharus. Greek transl^tiam were iramcdiitelf' undertaken 
and published. Through his gnsii: general, Bdiarius, Jtistinbn bad 
succeeded to re<»nquer Afrira and more than half of the defunct Western 
Eoipire. But herein la^ the reason that be left his Entpire, to spite of 
his TictorieSi financially exhausted- 

W ith X-eo the Isaurian, who saved CDnstandnopIe from the Saracens in 
7 t 7 i begins the Bysantiue period of the Empire and its apogee^ until 
Romanos IV, was defeated at Manzikert by Eeljtik Turks, bringing with it 
the loss of Asia Minor, 

Mr, IV, S- Davis, not without reasou, lays great importance on these 
calamitous results of Manzikett, which hitheno, according to him, has oot 
beea suflSciently appreciated ; “IVtth it, the great war machine of Bysance 
that had held back the invader: for hundreds of years was rained beyond 
genuine coustraciion. Indeed, the elTcct of that lost battle is even felt to 
this day, white the OLtoman Turk, cousin and successor to the Seljiik 
nomads, aggravates since centuries the problems of the Near East. The 
loss of a large army, the captivity of a great Emperor, and with it the loss 
of the whole of ,^ia Minor, struck a permanent blow alike to the military 
and the economic strength of the Empire," Nevertheless, partial restora¬ 
tion of the Empire was accomplished during the subsequent Greek period 
of the Empire by Alexjos Komnenos, who was a good warrior and a better 
diplomatiaL It was in his reign that the first Crusades began. The 
hou^ Crusade, which the author calls the iniquitous one; and of which 
he gives a most readable account, ended in the sack of Constantinople and 
the establishment of a feeble Latin Empire on its niina, The one 
redeeming point which throws a better light on the Latin Church is the 
fact that Pope Innocent 111, refused to congratulate the Crusaders on 
their victory, telling iherf}, instead, that they had made the reconciliation 
of Uie Greeks wiih the Papacy more difficult than ever, because, he said: 

*♦ Now the Greeks see in the I-alios only treason and works of darkness and 
loathe them like dogs.” Htstory abundantly indicated this fell prophecy. 
Baldwin of Plandera was subsequently proclaimed Emperor; to him was 
pven the sight of ConstantlnopTe, now deserted by two-thirds of its 
inhabitants; a Frankish king was set up at SaJonica, pledged to do homage 
to the Latin Emperor. The Veuetians asked as thdr formal right one* 
third of the conquest; they annexed Crete and all the jEgean isles and 
many other desirable harbours. They soon had the joy of seeing the 
complete ruin of the commerce and merchant marine of their Greek rivals. 
Christian Constantinople never was to he her glorious self again. The 
author points out that the Greeks; in spite of their misfortune in leaving 
their glorious city, founded another Empire at Trebirond on the Black 
Sea, including a long strip of coast-land in the old region of Pontus and 
Papiragonia; Epinis, too; oiganized itself as an indj*pendeDt Greek itite, 
and its dynast wrested Salonica from the Westerners- But the actual tally 
was made at Nicsea in Bithynia. 

At ^is venerable city of the Creed, recovered from die Seljuks, 
laskarif, the ablest general of the dethroned Aogeloi Emperors; set up 
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his Capital, and was called the "Basileis in Exile.“ He repeatedly Hung 
back the Turks when they tried to take advantage of the Chrisdan 
calamities. After his death the succeeding Empemrs built wisely on bis 
foundations. It was the Nlcsena EniperoTi Michael Vlll., who sub¬ 
sequently surprised and stormed Coastantmap1e> which they never ceased 
to call their own, in 1261, So the fourth crusadci which mined and 
destroyed that unique city on the Bosphorus, was a gigantic lailure, for 
Coastantinopte^ being purposely deprived of ah its resources> never 
recbvered, and became in the foUowing centuries 1 nmeh easier prey to the 
Turcs to whom, unaided by the Christkns of the West, it at last suc¬ 
cumbed in 1453 to Mahomed 11- when the last of the Palaiologot fell 
sword IQ band defending the walls of his nohle city. But even then this 
great city so much impressed the descendants of Eitoghml (the brave 
leader of a nomad horde} that, instead of annihilating it, as the crusaders 
had done, the conqueror founded his moDarchy on the Byzantine heritage 
he had subjugated. It was with the help of the noble Byzantine families, 
that clever and adaptable phanaroite aristocracy, that he and his succes¬ 
sors learned to govern their newly acquired territory. Moreover, they 
adopted and imitated willingly the luxurious habits and the splendour they 
found in the Byzantine palaces, and, above all, the Hippodrome. The 
conqueror deemed it good policy to allow the Greeks to practise their re¬ 
ligion in their churches, to elect their patriarch, and to continue their 
schools. By this very act of Mahomed II. the Greets kept and cherished 
the feeling of th«r nationality, even if in many cases they abjured their 
faith for outward worldly reasons. The consoqomi® was that all the Slav 
people, from the Russians to the Bulgarians and Serbs, adopted the 
Orthodox faith. Moreover, the marriage of I wan IlL with Sophie, the 
last of the Palaiologoi (1472X proclaimed Russia to be the political heiress 
of Byzance; hence the two-headed Byzantine eagle adopt^ by the great 
prince of Moscow. Kowfaere else as in the tsarist Russia has been so well 
preserved the image of the disappeared Byzance. But not only Russia, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia in times gone by, and even in later yean, dreamed 
to have a right to this heritage promised to them by mystic prophecies 
which did uot come true. And last, not least, Greece, perhaps the moit 
legitimate of the pretenders, has hoped for centuries to come into her own 
again, and waa doomed, too, to be disappointed, .Mr. W. S, Davies 
devotes, in conclusion, lucid pages to this entan^ed history of the Near 
East, where Russia, England, France, and of late also Germany, have 
played so important a role. It should be perused by alJ those who are 
anxious to be enlightened 00 a problem which for the last century has 
been the sioister cause of still unsolved disturbances. The author ends up 
with the following prophetic words: *' For many years to^come the eyes of 
thoughtful men will be turned anxiously upon the complex problem ol the 
' Near East' To understand even a modicum of these problems It is need¬ 
ful to read the long-tangled history of their past" A glance at the list of 
books the author has consulted shows os how widely he has read before 
taking upon himsel/ the task of writing this concise and learned book 
which, to say the least, hUs a loog-felt gap is our history, L. M. R. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 

La Mi}s]ca de ms Cakticas : E^tudio sobre su origen y mtufaleta 
pot Jutidu Ribera, (Madrid.) 

fy Sir Thomas Arnold, c.i.e,) 

The subject of the possible iDduenoe of the Arabic poetry of Spain on 
the poetry ol medieval Europe is of mterrst to a much wider cirde of 
fitiidenis than that of professed orientaiists.. At the end of the eighteenth 
and during the early part of the nineteenth centtiiy the prevailing opinion 
among historians of litemture was that the Proven^ poets borrowed from 
Arabic poets their cbaracienstlc doctrine and iheii zomaDtic devotion to 
the lady of their choice^ But these scholars had only a scanty acquaintance 
with Arabic Literature from which to draw arguments in support of their 
thesis^ and the Romantidsts of a later geaeratiDn had little hesitatioo in 
rejecting this propckSKl derivation^ and traced the ongias of this Chnstkn 
poetry either to the NormanSp or to the indigenous foLk-poetryp and to the 
conditions of social life in Provence itself. Modem scholars have revived 
the earlier opinion, hut this lime with larger knowledge. The latest rxso- 
trihulion to the subject is- contained in the third volume fprinted under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of Spain) of the collection of songs by that 
enthusiastic admirer of Muslim culturcp. the learned King of Leon and 
Castile in the thirteenth century, Alfonso X* He kept a number of 
Mubammadan scholars at his court engaged in making translatiotis from 
Arabic into Spanish^ and extended his patronage to Amh musicians also^ 
His songs have been submitted to a careful study by Professor Rlbem, 
who has discovered that the metrical forms used by King Alfonso are 
based on well-known Arabic tnetrcs, and in Arabic music be claims to have 
found the clue to the interpreiatinn of the music of the Cantig^ which 
has hitherto baffled the edbns of students of music. Professor Ribera 
has also investigated the history of music in Aiahtu^ and has written an 
attractive account of the cultivation of it in the court of the Abbasid 
caliphs of Baghdad, and of its introduction into Spain, where singets and 
musicians were similarly encouraged by the caliphs of Cordova, Hia 
researches have led him to the condusion that it is from this Arab music 
that came the first impulse out of which grew the music of the Troubadours, 
and tiltimately that of the Mtnncsingct in Germany. His erudite investi¬ 
gations into metrical forms and musical aoUition have synchronized with 
the studies of German scholars who have arrived at a similar conclusion 
from anollicr point of view—namely^ that the general outlook upon lifct and 
especially the irearment of the subject of love, in Provencal poetry, have 
closer afilnities with Arabic poetry than with any previous literature of 
Christian Europe. The study of the problem fiom this subjective point of 
view it fraught with speeJal dificuJties^ which are obvious from the very 
nature of the investigation. Professor Ribem has given to the whole 
discussion a more rigidly ^ientific character by coneentfaring attention on 
musical and metrical forms, and his work will demand the serious con- 
fidcration of students of this interestiDg problem of literary history for 
wme rime to come. 
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HAta>BircH DER IsLAU-LiTEftATUSt. Vtm D. Gxutair Plaim- 

miiiler, (Berlin und Leip%: H^alUr^ Grujfierand ig2%. 

Interest in Islun and the numenios problems connected with the 
Muhammadan wnrid has been mueb stimulated in recent yearSp and the 
ntimber of serious students of MuhammadaD subjects if now considerablCk 
Missionary societies are paying more attention to the secular trral of the 
Christtati faith than has been the case for many centurtesi and the number 
of manuals ptibtisbed for ihe use of study circles is evidence of the import¬ 
ance they attach to a vtder knowledge of the MusUiii rcligicm, Mesn- 
potamia, Palestine, Egypt, and Turkey ha^e become realities for many 
young men whose period of mililafy service brought them into much with 
Muhammadan populations^ and thereby aroused a new lutenst. For 
such students and many others ajiMious to extend their knowledge no 
specialized bibliographical guide has hitherto been aiailablei and Professor 
Phummuller^s wort will reveal to most riders an unexpected wealth of 
mateiiaU He has grouped bts subject-matter under headings such as 
geographjp political hisioryj rel%ion, philowpby, art, and Literature ; but 
his work consists of no mere list of books^ for the various sources are 
analyzed and submitted to a s^rebing critkiam, so that th£ reader may 
distinguish between writings of hrst impOTtance and mere compilaiiotis. 
Of sp^rial Interest are the autho/s accounts of the political history of 
I^lam, and of the biographies of Muhammad, in the hitter of which he 
gives a detailed study of the original Muhammadan sources and of the 
estimate of the Prophet formed by the Christian world from medieval 
to modem bmeSp 

Professor Ffannmullef's work is pricnajily addressed to those who are 
not Oriental scholars (for OrientaLists have plenty of teclinical journals of 
their own). Herein lies its special impentance for the general r^der* and 
no student of Islam can well afford to be without it. 

GENERAL 

Thc Growth of Civtuz^trON. By W, J. Perry, sI.a.j Reader in 
Ctiltural Anthropology in the Universi^ of London. (MetAuen.) 
6s. net 

Last year appeared Mr. W. J. Fenyas remarkable book, *' The Children 
of the Sun/* followed shortly after by bis ” Otigiu of Magic and Religion." 
We now have to notice a third volume^ as a companion to the other two* 
which hrieSy sumuijuizcs their arguments and adds further detaili. 

GviUzation began when man ceased to be a food-gatherer and became a 
food-producer. From the peculiar nature of the country, and particiiLirly 
from the annual inundation of the Nile, there can be no doubt that Egypt 
was the birthplace of civilUation^—the bnd, that iSj m which irrigation and 
agriculture were inventeiL The enormous advance which these discoveries 
gave the Egyptians over their contemporaries placed them far ahead, 
and they had developed a complex civilization long before other peoples of 
the world had abandoned food-gathering. The Egyptians were the first 
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buHden of sea-going fibips, and in their search for gold and other com¬ 
modities precious to them they erploited the re^urces hrst of neigh - 
homing lands and then of far-dismnt countrieAp Leaving everywhere marks 
of their own peculiar customs. Indeed the Egyptians* or other peoples 
dosely in touch with them, hnaJly spread their culture all over the world. 
That there was a dehoite niigratiow of Egyphan culture is beyond 
question, for it is impossible to beUeve that such enstoms and bdiefe as 
mtLitimiGcatioD, dual organ iradon, pyramid and megalith buddings irriga¬ 
tion, and a host of others could have had a spontaneous and simultaneous 
origin In so many widely separated lands. We have not to rely on mere 
negative evidence, for, thanks to Professor Elliot Smith, the late Dr, 
Rivers, and Mr- Perry, we now have the materials for a complete demon¬ 
stration of the migtatlons of culture. That meg^lithtc monuments are 
identical in geographical distribudoa with gold, tin, copperj and other 
objects sought by the Egyptians or by other peoples who borrowed 
Egyptian ideas brings our own country into the scheme^ and Mr. Petty 
believes that the mloferal resources of Devonshire and Cornwall were es- 
ploited by Egyptians or by people in the closest touch with them. 

An important section of the book deals with the origin and development 
of war and with its edbcts on civiliratioo. Mr^ Fcny shows that warfare 
grew out of the dcvelopnient of certain social institutions^ aud that it is 
not natural to Or inherent in mankind. 

This book^ and those which went before it* should be carefully read, not 
merely for iheU arch»logical interest, but because they throw much light 
on the rise and growth of civilL^ionS^ On sodal inititutions, and of the 
deepseated aspirations and endeavours of mankind which underlie the 
conduct of nations as much at the present day as in antiquity. 

W, R. D. 


The ROMA^rcE Of ExcAVAttON^ By David Masters. {/e^nLane.) 6s. 6d. 

The author of this work has delved among the personal records of the 
principal excavators of recent years, and from the odd scraps of ** human 
interest " that are often contained in excavators' reports has composed a 
most moving picture of the excavator's life. It must be particularly 
moving to those excavators mentioned who are still olive, for It records so 
much that must be new to them. The pathetic picture of Sir Anlinr 
Evans ** unfolding his cent on the barren site of Knossos (p. 184}^ and 
the way in which ** the deeper he dug and the farther he went back the 
more artistic did the pottery become " [p. 176), may well move that famous 
excavator^ No less stirred must Mme. Bchliemann be when she reads 
(p. 170) of the cnthusiasiu wi th which she and her maid started digging on 
their own at Troy. Deep will be the emotion of all archffiologati when 
they read the following moving passage (p. $1} t ** It was but i Cretan pot 
in an Egyptian grave, but that Little pot for a time made scholars wondec 
whetbex the ciiilization of Egypt was founded cm a for older eiviiiiation 
which came from Crete*'* 

Sterner emotions are, perhaps, roused by the iuaectmci^ with which 
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ibc bcxjk bmties. We aie told (p. 189) that the great gwiaiy jan of 
Kjtot^oi are of that SchJiemaon discciTered seven dties at His^llk 
(p, i73)j and the late and unmtefe$ting relief ffom HeUenbtic llitun Is^ bf 
inFereitee, attributed to the fifth century b.c* (p. 177)^ Space alooe pie^ 
verity me frOEn Lncteaslng the Ibt- 

Among the many evils which have resuUed from the dbcovcfj of the 
tOECib of Tutankhamen works such as thb book are among the minor 
The popnUrity of afchmology bdngs many camp-fnllowers^ Mn John 
t^ne has lightly appreciated the popular demand for light on archmolngyj 
but he has given ua the glare of the limelight instead of the clarifying 
light of the Bunn Books of this type can be compiEedp but they should 
only be compiled by arch^lngists. S- 


ORTENTALIA 

The Kioveda and the Growth op Religions. ”Vedic Ryniiis," 
translated from the Rigveda with Lntrodviction and notes by Edward 
J. ThomaSp &i.A.p d.litt, [/oAft 

The volume entitled ^^Vedte Hymns is a notable addition to “ The 
Wisdom of the East seriKt which has done so mueb to make the West 
understand the old world of tboughu fn this book the author bas brought 
his scholarship and criticism to heart not only on the main ta^k of present¬ 
ing ** the Veda of verses ^ in a prose in whteb one can stiU catch the 
echoes of the ancient metreSp but also on clarifying the numerous problems 
crystallized m the Rigveda. Indeed, the exceedingly able lotioductioti 
which Dr. Thomas has contributed lo the work will be regarded as a 
definite service to the cause of synthetic study^ 

He starts with the warning that the theory of evolution does not offer 
the key to any religion. The groirth of rel^ous and moral ideas obeys 
the natural laws of evolution and involutioiij and cannot be properly 
understood by die exclusive recognition of a tingle process. In his 
lecture on macrocosm p Vivekanada pointed out that each involution pre¬ 
supposed an evotutEDOi and each evolutEon an involution^ The Rigvedii 
represents a certain stagey and neither the beginning nor the end of 
religious growth among the AryanSi As Dr. Thomas reminds us^ both 
archccology and linguistics -establish the fact that there were earlier stages 
of human culture with forms of language far anterior to the fonuatioii of 
the Indo-Europ^n group. The hymns of the Rigveda are but an inter- 
lude between the primeval beliefs of those ages and the motnentous 
developments that were to come from the Upanishads and the Dhamma- 
pada. In the very complexly of the material embodied in the ffrst Ved% 
Dn Thomaa observes a wholesome safeguard against the tendency to be 
satisfied with a too limple d piort theory of the origin of religion. 

The author holds that it is possible to trace the Vedic beliefs back in a 
pre-Indian age. The closeness between the Sanskrit of the Vedas and the 
ancient language of the Zoroastrions, as well as the fact that the two 
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peoples cherishrcd certain concepts in common, leads to the Aigveda being 
considered as a developmenc of Indo-Aryan thought and tradition^ 

But to the mind of the present irrtteT the Rigreda holds withio itself 
evidence of yet other influences. The Sanskrit of the first Veda is even 
more primitive than that of the succeeding Vedas. The appearance of 
the peculiar semi^vowel and of its aspirated form b quite peculiar to 
the Rigveda. It b difficult to ascertaio whence this curiotis heavy 
sound found iu way into the ancient book- Whitney has shown that 
the lingual element is not native to the Language of the Aiyans, and 
that the presence of the cerebral letters in a variety of Vcdic words mark 
thdf non-Indo-European character. Is it not pertinent to enquire how 
far a people who permitled their language to imbibe foreign lufti Tf iCT S 
were still insular in regard to their religious beliefs and practices f After 
all, the race among whom the Rigveda sprung and fiouiishcd were as 
human as we are, and it is by no means derogatory to them to say that 
they were not only lenders but borrowers as welL 

Dr. Thomas has performed hb role of interpreter with a Ittetary skill 
and independence of judgment worthy of a Western scholar. The little 
notes with which he introduces various hymns are full of interest and 
info^lioD. The Rigveda presents nature worship as a real living 
religioii, and, as the author affirms, “ no theory of the origin of religion can 
ignore iu Ancestor worship is also to he found among these hyinnsi, but 
Dr. Tbomoa is careful enough to note that, as in ancient Greece so in India 
of the past, the worship of the dead and the deification of heroes were two 
distinct things. 

The author discusses the relation of the Rigveda to mythology. He 
points out that mythology is « one of early man’s attempts at natural 
wlence,” and that it b an addition both to belief and ritual. The Veda 
itself and the whole history of Indian religions show that mythology b not 
a permanent groundwork of belief, but that it b in constant evolution. In 
the Veda it develops on one hand into the philosophical hymos^ which 
evidently finds the older myths inadequate, and in the popular religion it 
evolves a syatem of new gods and myths, in which the older deities are 
almost forgotien," Dr. Thomas traces in the Rigveda “a progress to 
monotheism, first in identifying one god with others, and finally expressed 

eapliatty, not merely by the philosophers, but in the orthodox relbious 

teaching.” ^ 

An epoch-making step had yet to be taken. “ It was in the Upani- 
shads, the theological treatises appended to the Brahroatjas, that the 
doctrine of the absolute One waa first definitely formulated.” To Rabin- 
Tagore and many ocher Indian thinkers the Opanbhads represent 
the high-water mark of Indian philosophy. In the Rigveda we have the 
firstfruits of a culture that was to grow and to influence the thought 
of East and West alike. P, C. Tarawhb. 
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MODERN INDIAN LITERATURE 

{Jtepkwid fy F. K- Sc^tCftEM.) 

Casts ahd OotcaST. By Dhan Gopal Multerju (/. M. I^Kf awd 
Sfins, Ud.) ioi 6d. rtcl, 

SustiME THOUGH By M, M- EaHaji. ([ 4 ;» New Tarachand 

Btiildingp Hmgtiea Rgad^ Chowpatty* Bombay.) R5* 3* 

The Caok of Gold. By Sita ChatteTji. {R. ChaRmi^ Cornwallis 

Street, Calcutta.) 45. 

Hour and the Schcx>l. By Professor M. M, Gidvauip M.A* (SiijffAw 
Publiihin^ B{!nDbay.) is. 8d^ 

^ Caste and Outcastis 3 remarkable work, and admirably ful£la the 
intentioa of its author—^that cf leuioving prevalent mlsconceplioiiS about 
lodia, especially as r^ards eduea^uu and social and religious custooas^ 
Indian lire, tie explains, cannot be even moderately understood if its 
permanent background of religious thought be ignored, 

“ That )3 the dlfferenoe between the point of view of the most hunable 
Hindu and such a briLliaot painter of Indian life as Mr^ Rudyaid KlpUng- 
I use the word painter advisedly^ for everything that the eye ilooe can 
take in that Mr. Kiplbg not only sees but cotnpl^ely conveys. No one, 
however^ except a Hindu, to vhooi the religion of his country la mote real 
than all its material aspects put together^ can understand Indian life from 
within/" 

The most vivid imptcssioui the earliest eaperience of his childhood, was 
the terrifying power of faces^ 

" From the day consciousness dawned upon me I saw facesj faces 
everywhere, and 1 always noticed the eyes. It was as if the whole Hindu 
race lived In its eyes, p ^ . The jungle is the next thing I remember 
Our house was situalcd at the edge of the forest not far from the town. 
In the evenings, after the lights were out, we used to sit by the open 
window looking towards the forest. I remember one evening especially, 
though 1 must have been a very little child at the lime, I was gazing into 
the darkness outside, when I saw something that appeared to me to be 
like a huge jewelled hand, 'rhis hand, with rings gleaming on all Us 
hngers, was slowly coming towards me out of the jungle. The movement 
of the hand io the darkness was intense and terrifying. 1 cried with 
fright, and my mother, putting her aim around me, said: ‘Fear not, 
little son. 'fhose are only the eyes of the foxes and jackals and hundreds 
of other small jungle dwellnrs comiug and going about their business.' *' 

Dhan Gopal Mukerj/s descriptions of his home Life—the life of a 
Hindu of Brahmin parentage!—is most fascinating and Instructive. His 
wonderful mother was, according to Indian tradition, an educated lady. 
Yet she could neither read not write, and held the view that a woman 
who could count beyond a hundred ** was too forward to be a lady." 
Here is one of her wise sayings: 

** Ehin't you think an understanding heart knows, if not more, at least 
all that 19 LD the printed page? The heart is the king who has all things, 
who knows all things. The hod is only the paktt. If your prince 
be dead, what good Is the empty palace V' 
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She practised tbc principles of "Coaiisai," wk aa McomplUhed pnebo- 
a^yst. and bad great healing poirer. When sick people were bmoght to 
her, ^e would place bei hand on their foreheads and say, " It rs not ; tck 
^ them, teftchlng them lo heal themsdve^ The appeal 

to the TObcOBSCipus plays a great part in Hbdti life The mother will 
tell her four-year-old child to say to hioiielf: 

nothinor^^^^l^’ are infinitfe Kothing can be added to you, and 

^ TWJ-* He is taught that he tnurt 

Iiuti'in tinoonscious. . , For the 

the Moscious mind takes coffee at eight, 

It MSIemeni“' a temble racket and calfing 

hr«,r JJ!- ™i«d is the eternal part of ourselves-! 

««t^ 'in “’"’B <bflt the unconscious has apparently 

- all the ptajers, such as * L«d me 

hrtrn ■ > the real; from death into immortality,' or ' It was never 

‘‘ f tn the nature of the tmcoascioos. Thus, in the 

into one Th/s the eoi^oua and the unconscious are merged 

„ ' ’ ‘ * e ? what IS called the education of the real self* and it is 

consaotis minds have been so little instructed." 

work ^ wnduded, on account of the above excerpts, that the 

indeeH ein i ^ Philosophical abstractions and reRections. It is 
cuentlvcw!^^ |«e &om sententiousoess and verbosity, defects fre> 
direct ^ Tw Th« stfle is simple and 

I itrlii**:- throughout, and such chapters as “My 

o' 

“ ;c«te" was demoted to his life in India 
r "> J»P“> It roust be a bitter but salutary 

to foU^* r^ philanthropists and social refonners of the pfew World 
hanriJtl ^ wanderiop of the artless Dhan as he fell into the 

of We^,^”^ ‘‘•e veneer 

a wretched * a" *” "‘s«efne<l 

a wretched jcike ujtd every joke a sordid travesty**' 

col^! Zj t ^ 

MuSrii * lecturer. '* The Hindu," says Mr. 

MukerJ^ with bis centunes of tradition, is attracted by America as by no 

to In Europe there is tiding outside of Greece that appeals 

f "**' America he found the " sharp 

d«H ** “O' economics, but from the 

, ® generations rock the cradfe of the new-bom here.*' In 

^ertca, as in Ai^ the outlook is anti-human. Life is coamocentiic, not 
mocentnc, as in Europe. " Man is ss he ought to be, an episode," 
TATA tiocooscious tool in the power of a force that compels him 

culture^^ni? t""? thtrm^h a cycle of materialistic 

One can only hope that later experiences will toodify the pessim- 
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engendered in bis sensitive soul by the awful eirenfnstances attending 
his sejoum in this American worlds ** Bcfce wiih honielessnes^” and that 
a later contact with its soil and people will give him a more hopeful view 
of the future of the world-_ 

^Subb'me ihofUgh Eliod," a laJe of Paisi life# mcrip and mxnners, is 
a lengthy volume of live hundred and ten psges^ If anyone be really 
iunuous to get a pmctical insight into the average sodal and religious life 
of the Parsi comiuiinity in Bombay^ Mr. Banaji's novel will fulfil that pur-i^ 
pose as well as other work of the same kind. Mt* Bamji does no-t 
spare bis community^ and may thus render it a service that no ontsidcr 
could equal; for such searching cridcLsms, from a writer of his siRcerity^ 
must caiis^ every progressive member to do his best to remove the serious 
defects thus indicated To take one instance only, the Parsis, writes 
Mr. Banajip have made no effort to improve education, ^Vhile other com¬ 
munities are esUblishUig Uni vers Lties^ they ha^*e not even founded a public 
school on modem lines. They owe their present position to education 
and the enterprise of tlieir aucestors. But to-day they hold aloof from 
identifying themselves with lodia^ and refrain bom enterprise beyond its 
borders* Thus the Parsis^ out of touch with modem life, may one day 
find themsdves neither here nor there in the unfafnQiar conditions of a 
renovated worli"* 

" The Uage of Gold " is a family tale that throws an interesting light on 
the life of young people at home^ at schooh and at college. As with many 
other stories of Indian lifer the boys stand out more definitely than the 
girls, Urmila, the heroinur is a rather shadowy characrtext who baa always 
been obscured by stronger personalities. But she does at Length assert 
herself, and leaves her golden cage for the joys of love and libeny. 


“Home and the School" is a pica for "a peaceftil revolt" against 
tyrant custom which, the writer declare dominates all departments of 
Indian life, ^Away with parent-craft, pTie^craft, tcacber-anfh a^id 
craft is the burden of his message. The plight of Eitfisia has evidently 
taught him nothing as to the dangers of ruthless iconoclasm. But he gets 
glimpses of the truth when ht pleads for self-reform^ home refoimj and 
sodal reform: 

** How Swaraj \$ going to reduce the pcfuicious dowry which embittcra 
the life of miUioti^ stop early maitiage, which saps the life of the nation p 
improve the lot of . . . child widows . . . help the victims of caste 
tyraniiy OUt of their mortgage deeds, debtSi Udgationp starvauen, and ruin, 
1 fail to see* The fact is we want Swaraj of the individual in the first 
instance and Swaraj of the counu^ afteri 

Tlie story of the sufferings and death of Hari* the boy-victim to the 
" eiiaminatlon god,'^ is told with uuderstauding and sympathy, and the 
wholesale sacrifice of childhood to senseless routines is forcefully de¬ 
lineated. 
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POETRY 

A Mcdbuk Eric Poem- By J. C Johnston. Lund {Mumfhms 

and Ca.t LfL^ Caunljy Fms^ Bradford, ^nd 3, Ameo Comer * 
London p EC- 4). 3 is- 6d. net, 

{Pwi^md Fi R- Scatcherd.) 

By r^iT the moat arresdng and fundamental ifork of li^ kind that has 
appeared for many years h ” The Book of the Beloved,^ 

A prospectus, issued by the pubUsherSt states that they considered the 
book to poKSS exceptional merit and inestimable value^ but to reach 
those capable of appreciating its message would present copsiderablc 
difficuliy. It was therefore decided to issue a subscription rorm with 
a synopsis of the book^ and an appreciation by W. L. Wilmshurst, The 
response jostified the publisher's judgmenti and proved that a reding for 
the best and highest in literature is as characteristic of the human spirit 
to-day as ever it has been in the past. 

In the closing paiagraph of his preface the author tells us that there are 
three who aie called Bdoved—the Soul of MaHi Cbristf and Cod } that 
these three are the One BeloTod, and that it is in their honour that he has 
written ** The Book of the Beloved” 

The work consists of some 275 poems of varying length and form, yet 
constituting a sequential whole of continuous interest It falls into three 
parts * 7 ^^ B^ak 0/ /At Gard^/tj doKnibes the soul io its relations with 
the sense world; TAi BaeA 0/ /ma^jf the soul in relation with itself; TAi 
BO0A a/ God depicts the soul in its relation with the dlrioe wodd 

Mr, J. Ah Johnston^ the author of the poenip is of Anglo-Indian stock 
on both stdesj but although bom in India, he has nerer set foot out 
of Europe^ and very little out of England, ridoe he came home at the age 
ofseyen. 

Nevertheless^ his love for the East is very keen^ and his one wish is to 
see an understanding grow up between Europe and Asia, based not on 
tolerance, but on mutual friendship and esteem. 

The elTect produced on Indian minda by Mr, Johnatoii^a IndLan poems 
goes far to confirm their substantial accuracyp a point which for Europeans 
might otherwise remain apeo to doubts 

A Brahmin friend of the author's, a man learned to his own scriptures, 
and distinctly hostile to Western civilizatioD and Western religion, after 
listening very quietly to a halfbour's reading, rose from hia choir and 
seated himself cross-legged at the reader's feet. 

Somewhat taken by surprise* Mr. Johnston asked him what be was 
doing. To Mr. Johnston^s still gn^ter amazement^ the Brahmin replied: 
'*Oh, ] know my Master when I sec him. You know far more of my 
religion than I do V* 

Then turning to Mr. Johnston'a friend and their joint hoslj he cootinued 
with embaiossing candmir i 

“ These jmms which Mr. Johnston has been reading to us to-night are 
full of allusions which he and 1 understand very well, but which you 
would not Understand in a bundred years P' 
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ADDtber HraboiLd friend on Another occasion at thoughtfully and 
silently through a readicig of The Lily Temple of Benares," Asked hqw 
he liked it* he replied; ** Thai ts how we Mindus worship I‘* 

t huTC dwelt on the abo%^e Mpeefcs of the poem as likely to be ot 
interest to Eastern readers* but like all great writing its appeal is 
universal. Mr. Wilmshum has no hesitation in coraparing “ The Book of 
the Beloved " to two sopretne love poemSi The Song of Songs and The 
Divine Comedyi which, like Mr. Johnston's poem, "Is biised upon a love 
story* hegloQing on earth, ending in heaven, and revealing the relatiomhip 
between hucaan and divine love." 

From another point of view Lt may be regarded as a drama of initiation* 
To quote Mr Wilmshurst again: 

ri ^xhe Book of the Beloved is a unique memorial and a reoofd of the 
depressions and exaltations^ the derelictions and consolation^ the blind¬ 
ings and the illuminations, experienced by the soul that, seeking to com^ 
plete its evolution and destiny, climbs that mystical mountain upon the 
summit of which Its life tndts into Eternal Lovc*^ 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ON INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION 

By F. R. S CATC herd 

h Need for thje Committee oh iHTEiiECTOAL Go-oferatioh * 

The wort of xhh Comtniitcct up lo the present, has maiiily consisted in 
tbe /onuuiation of the teiisoiis justiffltig its existence and outlying its 
fnture acLiviiks, 

From the beginning, the League has directed its atLedtion to the need 
for intemaiiona] intellectual co-operation^ AL L^on Bourgeois has 
declared that the study of the methods of accelerating the mutual 
exchange of ideas between nations shonld surely keep pace with the 
improTement in the exchange of material products, since a sfirif 

fi/ mit/tia/ mi/ipHs Leagite ^iiurn^/ (Italics 

are ours.) 

Despite international contacts in such spheres as medicine and biology* 
the absence of a general scheme of intemationn] imeTlectusJ co-operation 
was seen to lead to confusion^ and to the delay, often eirea to the arrest, of 
the pr^^css of science^ Also •"post-war conditions accentuated the 
difficulties and brought new problems.^' 

The first Assembly of the League of Nations {December, igso) recom¬ 
mended the taking of all steps likely to facilitate the international organiza¬ 
tion of intellectual elforta. M. L^n Bourgeois was eotmsted with the 
preparaiion of a report 00 how 10 cfiecl the desired results. In order to 
avoid national antagoniams, he proposed the election of a oommiuee of 
not more than twelve membem* '•composed of the persons best qualified 
to deal with matters of education and science."* 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in his report adopted by the Second Assembly 
of the League, wrote: 

The Committee realises the great importance of the organiiatioti 
of intellectual work ; it knows that the future of the League of Nations 
d^nda upon the formaliott of a univer^ conscience. This can only 
created and develop^ if the scholars, the thinkers and the writm 
In all countrfes^ maintain close tnuloal contact, and spread from one 
country to another the ideas which can ensure peace among the 
peoples, and if the efforts already made in this direction receive 
encouragemeni," 

The creation of •^National Committees for IniellectuaJ Co-operatKKi” 
has rapidly followed upon the firat rudiruentary organ Lcidon of the Com¬ 
mittee on Intellectual Coopcraliofi, and thus the future seems weil assored, 

* "'The League of Nations and Intellectual Co-operation. The Com¬ 
mittee of IntcUectual Co-operation. Minutes of the Third Session/" 
League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva. 
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to judge by ihe activhiea idreiuly Inaugurated and projected* into which 
space forbids further Inquiry here. 

II. SOMR FrJEKDLV CRlTtCtHMS OF TH^ LeAOUI * 

No Mends of the League can a£ord to miss the ailLcles by Hr. Victor 
firanfordt especially the last. After eniunerating its successes, he points 
out that the League works « within the boundary of conventional limita¬ 
tions f m its noble Hygieoie Section the official health standiird an 
hardly be claimed as one of ^'radiant healtli of Efe at the foir*; it Is 
probably nearer that of ‘‘the amemic townsman or the repressed country¬ 
man/' So the “finance of the Economic Section h too much that 
of the cashier's balance sheetp^' unquallhed by vital requirementSi** 
“spiritual criteria,^ or “sesihetic values." And the same Is true of the 
League's transport* judicial, and other activities. The Committee on 
IntelleciuaJ Cooperation does not wape^ Its good-will is evidentp but 
why does itp neglecting “ psychoLogi&l and sodologlcaJ contacts ajjd cje- 
pcfiences,*’ set about a bibliography of Chemical Research and of Classical 
Archaeology ? 

" Was not the addiction to materialist and hack-looking interestt* 
at the expense of vital and fore-locking ones» a main cause of the drift 
of occidental civilization into that spiritual backwash from which the 
Great V^^ar emerged 

ni. TRit^EifMus Difficoltjes CowraoNtiwc the L^gue 

Apart from adjustments to ensure the smoother working of the present 
System, Mr* Branford points out the tremendotis difficiddes that confront 
the Leagncp the " larger problem being nothing less than the retDiking of 
our Weslem civilization " Mr, Branford will deal with that question in 
his own way in a futoje paper for ihe -Ssob/iJSfMr/ Meanwhilep 

certain fundamental facts present themselves, 

IV. The Law of Concord ik NAnjRE 

The mt3st eommoti objection urged ngminst the League of Nations and 
its ideals is, that the whole conception of securing concordp by peaceful 
means* between warring nations and races is against nalur& 

It is only too true that* owing to a misreading of the facts of life, and 
under the influence of irrcsponsibnity, numben of scicntilic men ttiU cling 
to the views that d^itd upon the conception of nature as " red in tooth 
and claw/' They kieJe against the idea that law and order, not strife and 
anarthy, are the golden rule of successful life even on the Inwliest planes 
of existence; that in the long run* as the ancient thinkers put it, nature 
never says one thing and wisdom another. 

It n evident* on all hands, that a revolution la biological thought is 
taking place. Writer after wrh^, in the leading sdentihe joumakp tells us 

* By Victor Branfoedt the Janoary* 1914, in 

coniinuatioA of articles in the of April, July, and 

October p 1933. 
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that cuirenl biological philosophy is in an unsamlactory state, Enuneat 
tnologisls have to plead ignorance as to the method of evdutioD, 

“and have not attained to cleaToeas with regard to the origin of 
species; lat are not ePen svrt what sptdti mean. (Italics are 
ourfi.}* 

Nor an tbott be Any reasonAble doubt that both in general btology And 
in physiology on operation, rather than competition, is seen to loom larger 
and larger every day. 

To quote again from The New Biology," Professor Thomaop declares 

“ It is characteristic of the new biology that it has Kt the idea of the 
correlation of organisms in the centre of ita thinking. 

Is not this esactiy what the author of “Symbiosisand other students 
of his school have been endeavouring to bring befure the public for some 
that progrtsiirt toolalion if Jvtuiamen/a/ty due to the gtmta sf 

organit l^e for mutual accommodation —to co-operation instead of warfare 

bween natural species? u, , ^ .i, . 

These pioneers of the new bidogy have shown by irrefutable facu t^t 
cootntfy to the generally accepted views there it morality in nature i ihat 
the idea nothing matteis but success " is as false in the animal and even 
VKCiable kingdoms as in the human world, that in all realms morality 
alone has in h«*»mt permanence, that immorality is essentially self- 
destructive* 


V, Natukajjsis Kallviwi; to the Suppout of Co-opeuatioh in 

Nature 

These views as to the fundamental concord and harmony in nature ait 
daily gahtioS support of naturalisU, who are bringing forward 
conoboiativc evidence in their writings and lectures all over the world- 
Mr. Richard Morse, editor of the delightful little " Country Life Diary, 
points out lhai the author of ** Symbiosis ” 

«has done more than anyone else to elucidate the true meaning 
and scope of the symbiotic relationship in nature." 


Bdievers in the inherent non-morality of nature and in evolution by 
mvtua] plunder and one-sided exploitation have never realised how largely 
the counliysidc is indebted to symbiosis, particularly to the pact o 
partnership between the animal and the plant- Concrete examples can be 

sriccled almost at random. _ 

For instance, contiaiy to the belief that mammals are backward m 
symbiotic idationsbips, it has been shown that the legeneiation “f 
ia largely due to raaromaljiy pnncipalSy rodents. These are m the q 
bjryhig nuts and cones, many of which they do not eommme, and this 

a "The New Biology." By J. Arthur Thomson, F.R.S., Quarteriy 

H. Reinhdmer, 106, King Charles^ Road. Surbitoo. 

151. net. 
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leads to the distriburion of seeds in appropriate local Elies. Such sdenl 
bene^ts Cor outweigh the damage they otherwise do to the forest. 

The value oC and the need for, symbiosis between the human ajid 
v^etabb kingdoms U strikingly Utuslmted by a briUiant paper on 

Forests and Fertility/'* Colonel Haig, the writer, points oot that the 
ineonsidefate destruction of trees by man has been attended by baneful 
ejects on the clEomte and the resoiirces of the r^ion in which he liief. 
Where mountains and uplands have been denuded of their forest^ the 
resulis have been destructive floods in the rainy season and shrivelled up 
rivers in the dry. Subsequently, as stated hy Colonel Haig: 

** It usually happens that when a country is deforested, goats and 
camels are turned on to the land. Any live roots are spe^ily grated 
out of existence, secdling;s are destroyed, and the humus pul vented 
and scattered- Then the replanting is a djfhcult and expeiisjve job.'' 

This is the revere side of the picture^ sinK in lyinbiotic relations, 
□onnaily reciprocal, there is always the possibility of a partrier playing 
traitor by taking ur^due advantage of a favourable situation. The species 
habitually addicted to such felonious habits have been denominated 
" plant-assassins by Mr* Reinheimer, The term ^^plaut-assassms" has 
been derided by some few biologists, prominEnt among whom is the gifted 
Mr. Julian S. Husieyj but it must not be forgotten that **the concept of 
lymbio^is itself was at first received with indignant scom,^'f although It is 
no longer pdtssibie to do so to-day« 

Strange to say, the appropriittcii«s of the term plant-assassins was 
forcibly brought home to the public quite necenUy when Mr^ R. St Barbs 
Baker, the rounder of “ The Forest Scout *" movement of Kenya, reported 
the case of the Kikuyu tribe, which had actually got the name of the 
*' rorest-destroyersp'* 

“ VVhenever they wanted to make a fresh cnltlvation, they went into 
the virgin forest, cut down and burned ofl^ the trees, and then planted 
their seeds. They would flay here until they had leaped two crops, 
and then they would abandon the old cultivation and ptocced to 
take up rnorc land, until the whole countiTSide was becoming 
denuded of trees *' 

with the usual calamitous results* 

Now, under the guidance of ^£r. Baker, a movement odled Men 

of the Trees has been founded^ consisting of thousands of West African 
negroes* 

"Two years ago they were destroying the for^ts at an appalling 
rate. To-day they are protecting them with all the stubborn deter¬ 
mination of their race, andt wl^t is more, these unJeUered savages 
have actually started a system of aiforesuiion without costing the 
Government one penny m wages or payment/'J 

* ^rForats and Fertility/" by Colood H. de H, Haig. 
htay. 1913, 

t "Spnhio®* and the Struggle fat Exutcnce^ by H.,Remhelmerp 
Octobetp 19?^- 

I The iVrtKf, Febrtiary 7, 
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Thft Fonst Scout novemenij as ibe Newt stated to its leader, is 
an important coatributian tQ the Empire, and notBiog could be more 
deplombk than the fact that the economy axe has removed Mr. Baker 
from bk po^ as ^\£sistaiit Conservator of Forests, thus bringing this 
promisiDg moveitient to a halt. 

It is to be hoped that, as a result of the IMify JVkws protest, Mr. Baker 
has been permitted to return to Africa to cany on his beneficent work- 

But enough has been said to show that the hasty ixindmntmtiofi of the 
ideals of the league oi Nations on the giounds of ihdr alleged lack of 
sanction by naeure, has no foundation or justifrcation ki the Ughr of the 
new truths that science is daily bringing lo our knowledge- 

VL HcrMANiTASiAff Activities or the League, 

These axe tnuldfarioui, and beyond all present ^timate m their iiltimate 
fruitfulness ai>d use- For e&ample^ since leaving Loadoii last Octobcfi 
Dr. Flaton Drakoules has spent a strenuous time in the study of town- 
planniog, garden city, and housing activities in the principal European 
centres, with a view to influence the housing of the Near Eastern refugees 
along humane and advanced Imes, 

Lhiring a recent visit to Salon ica, Dr. Drakoutes seemed the support of 
the Govemor^Generat, of the Director of Coloniaadoot and also of 
Trfl^ar, Mr C^mmsfurtur qf iAe l^agug qf in his cdbits to spread 

a knowledge of garden city principle. 

On March 9, Dr- Drakoul^ lectured to a large audience at Salonka^ 
shoving slides of Letch worth, Welwyn,. German and Austrian 
and Dutch and American settlements, with the result that the authorities 
promised him a grant of the land necessary lo build a model town 
according to the prindples expounded. 

On March Ui a number of leading men and women met at the Hotel 
Majestic to discuss plans for future activity^ and it was decided to form an 
msocUitioD with the following objects: 

i. Propaganda. 

t. Securing the fulfilment of the above-mentioned promise as to the 
grant of lancL 

j. Promoting the erectiDO of garden ddes and sitdhtnifH in 
Macedonia and Thrace* 

4. Induencing the building and town-planning in Macedonia 
towards a gaiden city type. 

Writing on Maich 12^ Dr. Drakoules expressed his intention of tetumbig 
straight to Athens, there continue his lectures and to form another 
similar association. 

Meanwhile^ the Salonica association must proceed to obtain legal 
recognition—a formal requirement. But before thia can be done the 
statutes mu.^t be submitted to the Govemor-Gcocral of Salonica, Dr. 
Drakoules has been entrusted with the task of drafting these siataiest and 
It is hoped that be will he able to represent the new ossodation at the 
AmEtcrdam Inlemational Town-planning Congress, il there is time for the 
necessary roTmaJitie* to be complied with- 
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THE LEE COMMISSION REPORT 

By the Right Hon. Earl VVinterton, m.p. 

Entrusted by the Editor of the Asiatic Review with the 
task of reviewing the report of the Royal Commission on 
the Superior Civil Services in India for readers who are 
in the main expert students of Indian affairs, one should, 
I think, begin by considering the real nature of the problem 
to be solved; the essence of it has become obscured in the 
mass of divergent criticism to which, for its treatment of 
service matters, the Government of India and the India 
Office has been subjected in recent years. One lot of 
critics, to be found largely among the contributors to and 
readers of certain periodicals at home, find In every diffi¬ 
culty of administration that arises, a fresh argument against 
the “ Montford Act, "Abolish the Act” is, in effect, 
what they say, " and return to a pre-Montagu regime, and 
you will solve your difficulties. Continue it, and you will 
very soon have complete chaos." One can dispose of this 
line of reasoning by saying that it is rejected, almost 
without exception, by every responsible official in India, 
Few, indeed, even of those who are retiring on propor¬ 
tionate pensions because they feel they cannot work under 
the new conditions, would put forward such a solution. 

In the other camp of critics are to be found a very large 
number of Indians, and many Europeans, both officials 
and n on "officials^ some of whom it is su rprising to find 
there. Their solution of the question is as simple and as 
dangerous as that of the opponents, root and branch, of 
the Acl They would meet difficulties, especially racial 
ones, by sweeping away all the safeguards laid down in the 
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Act for the first decennial period: Indianize, and again 
Indianize,” is their cry. Never mind whether or not you 
have sufiltdent Indians fit and ready to take the place of 
Europeans at present in the service. The great thing is 
to show that you really mean business, and you can only 
do it by giving Indians everything for which they ask, in 
the way of posts, at once. Thus alone can you sweeten 
the service of such Europeans who still remain by giving 
them willing Indian comrades from whom a sense of 
grievance has been removed. This solution, of course, 
takes no heed of service efficiency i it is based frankly on 
political expediency, and that of the most doubtful kind. 
Fortunately, though accelerated Indianization is advocated, 
the Commission definitely set its face against such a counsel 
of despair. The Report discusses faster Indianization of 
the services on the basis of how much further it is reason¬ 
ably safe to go, and not on the basis of how much opposition 
can be bought off by a complete yielding to political pressure. 
Surely the main service problem is a comparatively simple 
one, however difficult its solution may be. Yet it is seldom 
stated in clear terms, which is my excuse for attempting to 
do so here. The Warrant of Appointment of the Royal 
Commission contained the words, " The necessity of main¬ 
taining a standard of administration in conformity with the 
responsibilities of the Crown for the government of India, 
and the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration.*' Both now and in the future, we have to 
determine how to carry out the increasing association of 
Indians with the administration of their own country on 
steady and progressive lines, and to aim at a reasonable 
standard of honesty and efficiency amongst them, whilst at 
the same lime securing to the European members of the 
services such pay, prospects, and conditions as will retain 
those at present in the services, produce a sufficiency of 
recruits, and bring out in both alike those working qualities 
that are begotten of contentment and confidence. 
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Having thus stated the problem, let me proceed to 
examine the Indiani^ation side of it. It is best to state 
one's views frankly even if they are unacceptable to many 
readers of the Asiatic Review. The reason why many 
British members of the Service feel they cannot work 
under Indians-^t any rate, to the extent which they expect 
they would have to do in a few years time, and why there¬ 
fore they are leaving the Service—is not because they 
have racial objections to Indians on the score of their 
intelligence or the pigmentation of their skin, but because 
they do not believe that any Asiatics can ever attain to 
the high standard of efficiency to be found in the old Civil 
Services in India. The ^^uestion merits fuller consideration 
than it has yet received in public discussion. Having both 
travelled and soldiered in the East, I am not, of course, 
ignorant of the fact that Asiatic efficiency is, as a whole, 
infinitely below that of this country, though hardly worse 
than it is in some European countries. On the other hand, 
many of the British critics of Asiatic ethics ignore the state 
of affairs to be found in parts of the world mainly inhabited 
by people of Nordic descent. Recent events in Washington 
and Newfoundland give ground for unpleasant reflections, 
as does first-hand experience of the methods of government 
in many Trans*atlantic towns and In some states and 
provinces as well. It b doubtful, too, if the worst-managed 
Indian municipality would suffer by comparison with local 
government as practised in Poplar. Of course, it is un¬ 
deniable that nowhere in the world is there a higher 
standard of conduct and fitness for their office than is to 
be found in the British Civil Service and the Europeans 
in the Indian Services. It is impeccable and unimpeach¬ 
able, and no more fatuous line of argument has ever been 
taken than that of certain Indian extremists who claim that 
British Civil Servants in India are shameless alien ex¬ 
ploiters of a suffering people. But after all, that high 
standard is a comparatively modem growth. It scarcely 
existed among the British in India in the eighteenth 
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century; it was not known in Great Britain until well on 
in the nineteenth century. 

The Commissioners, of course, could not discuss this side 
of the problem with the same frankness as I have done. 
But behind their conclusions both on Indianization and 
the inter-relationship of the two races in the Services, b, 
unquestionably, the conviction that the real desideratum 
b the maintenance of the old high standard among Indians 
and Europeans alike. At the same time, they appreciate 
the difficulties involved in a continued transference of 
power to Indians, and the acceleration of the process 
which the Indianization and Frovincialization proposab 
necessitate. Underlying it all is the hope, implied—though 
not, I think, stated in so many words (except in Professor 
Coupland’s Minute)—that the same gradual growth of 
higher ideals will take place among Indian officials as we 
have seen in the course of the last 100 years in our own 
country. The admirable spirit displayed by many Indians 
in the Civil Service to-day gives great confidence for the 
future. 

Admittedly, the Report must be accepted or rejected as 
a whole. It is, in no ordinary degree, a composite and 
neatly-balanced one. Personally, even were I not anxious 
to see its other conclusions, such as those on pay and 
pensions adopted, I should have more hesitation in accept¬ 
ing the Indianization and Frovincialization proposab were 
it not for the character of the personnel of the Commission. 
All of them are men who inspire confidence; let us take 
the case of only one member. Sir Reginald Craddock, who 
contributes an admirable minute of his own to explain his 
reasons for signing the Report. Emerging from a recent 
well-earned retirement (after an honourable record of 
service in high office in India and Burma) 10 serve on the 
the Commision, he is not one of those " tame officiab with 
an eye to promotion" whom opponents of the Montford 
Act allege were Mr. Montagu’s only supporters at the 
time. Sir Reginald had nothing, in a material sense, to 
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lose or gain by signing the Report, even if such a con¬ 
sideration affected him, which of course it would not, and 
so far as I remember reading from the published papers of 
the views of Provincial Governors in 1919, Sir Reginald 
expressed by no means unqualified belief in the Montford 
scheme. The fact that he is in favour of the Indianization 
and Provincialization proposals of the Report is ver>' 
important. 

To sum up my opinion on these proposals, I consider 
that, based as they are on well-thought-out ideas, which go 
deeper, I think, than the Report actually states, they can 
and should be accepted, If I thought that they were 
brought forward merely as a sop to the Extremist Cerberus 
without any real conviction, I should oppose them. There 
is, however, no evidence to that effect in the Report Nor 
do I believe, as I have already stated, that the Commis¬ 
sioners favour the view of those who advocate increased 
Indianization because in it is found the line of least resist¬ 
ance. As I see them the proposals are put forward on 
quite other grounds. If I am wrong, a heavy responsibility 
indeed rests on the Commissioners. 

I come now to the proposals for the improvement of 
pay, pensions, and emoluments, which mainly, though not 
entirely, concern the British side of the Service. First of 
alt, however, I shall attempt to re-answer two questions 
which were often put to me when f was Under-Secretary 
for India, and are stilt being asked to-day. 

The first of these is why it was necessary to have a 
Royal Commission at all before making such improvements 
in financial conditions as admittedly the British members 
of the services are entitled to have. The answer is a two¬ 
fold one. On the one hand, the improvement of existing 
conditions for British Civil Servants in India is inextricably 
mixed up with other questions discussed in the Report, and, 
on the other hand, both present and potential members of 
those services want, not merely a better financial position, 
but a more assured present and future generally. They 
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want to kjiow where they stand. They require a less 
hurried and more precise dehnition of their position 
!n the new em than waa possible when the Act was 
passed. Nothing but a Royal Commission could do this 
for them. The Report of the Islington Commission is out 
of datej a Committee of Enquiry by the Government 
of India would have inspired no confidence; a declaration 
by the Secretary of State would have had only ephemeral 
importance; what was required was the considered opinion 
of an impartial Commission; the fact that that Commission 
is unanimous is a strong justification of the action taken. 
There may be some among readers of the Asiatic Review 
will dispute the truth of the first part of my answer, and 
will retain the opinion (ignoring the difhculties of such a 
course) that a simple Executive Act was all that was 
required; none^ I think, however, will differ with the 
second part. 

The other question concerns the position of the existing 
provincial services; it is asked why their grievances, dis¬ 
abilities;, and doubts were not brought definitely within the 
purview of the Commission. Clearly, however, the Secre¬ 
tary of State and Parliament stand in a far less direct 
relationship to them than to the superior Civil Services, 
though I should be the last to deny that they have a moral 
responsibility for those at any rate who joined before the 
Montford Act There is, however, nothing to prevent 
their position and difficulties being fully considered, and 
improvements effected simultaneously with the putting Into 
operation of the new provisions for the superior Services, 
Indeed, it seems to me most important to regularize the 
position of all Europeans in the public services in India. I 
use the term regularize advisedly because, as the Report 
shows, the position of certain gentlemen who have been 
serving on special short-term contracts has been both un¬ 
defined and insecure. Put in a nutshell, every British- 
born man and woman living these shores in future for 
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service under the Crown in India must be clearly informed 
under what conditions their working life w'iU be spent so 
far as it is within the power of the Secretary of State and 
Government in India to tell them. 

Obviously, in an India changing from year to year, it is 
harder to do this than in the past, but the Report shows 
that much can be done which is not done to-day. The 
formation of a Public Services Commission (especially if its 
functions are extended to embrace all services as tentatively 
suggested in par, 30 of chap, v,), the passage of Public 
Service Acts, the proposed new pensions rates, and legal 
covenant should cumulatively effect a vast improvement. 
Having referred to the Public Services Commission, it is 
convenient to deal with it at this point Everything seems 
to me to depend upon its composition. If its first member¬ 
ship is such as to inspire confidence in the Services, it will 
be a very valuable body indeed, and will take the place of 
the impartial tribunal which the Government of India was 
once considered to be by Civil Servants, but which rightly 
or wrongly it is not so considered to-day. in that lies the 
crux of the question. Rightly exercised, its functions 
should be most beneficial to Indians and Europeans alike. 

f return to the question of pay, pensions, and prospects 
for the superior Services. The Commission went fully 
into the first two, but could only deal to a slight extent 
with the third, interlaced as it is with matters of policy and 
the future intentions of Parliament with which they were 
not competent to deal. 

The improvements suggested arc not the maximum that 
could justly have been accorded, but are considerably 
better than the minimum which might have been given- 
Are they sufficient to produce recruits for the Services from 
this country of the nght quality in future? 

Taken by themselves they probably are. But I have 
already said that the difficulties alike of retaining existing 
British Civil Servants and of obtaining recruits are partly 
financial and partly due to fear or dislike of present-day 
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condittotis in India, That is indisputable, but is very hard 
confidently to decide which is the greater difhculcy. I had 
during my two years of office many frank and conhdentla] 
talks with Civil Servants of all grades, both Indian and 
British, here and in India, but found nothing like a con* 
census of opinion one way or the other* That hard work, 
difficult conditions, and indifferent pay do not of themselves 
act as a deterrent to Civil Service overseas is proved hy 
the case of Africa There is, I believe, no difficulty in 
getting recruits for service in Uganda, Kenya, the Soudan, 
or in others of our fast expanding African administrative 
areas. Business and sport happens to have taken me to 
different parts of Africa on several occasions. I have 
been the guest, out in the Bush, of Civil Servants, in the 
Soudan, Kenya, and Northern Rhodesia I can scarcely 
conceive a harder life than that ted, say. by a British 
member of the Soudan Civil Service in the Equatorial 
Provinces; heat, mosquitoes, and risk of fever all the 
year round, with no real cold season, with fewer British 
neighbours than are to be found in most up*country 
districts in India, and a turbulent population to control. 
Spending, as I once did when recovering from fever, a 
week or ten days on the verandah of the house of a Pro¬ 
vincial Governor* in the Southern Soudan, I had ample 
opportunity of observing the daily flow of grievances, 
petitions, and malefactors from an African Province to its 
principal officer, unaided by a British assistant It is 
hard to conceive that even in India, under similar condi¬ 
tions, the procession in question could have been greater 
or its component parts more vociferous. Vet there are no 
lack of recruits for the Soudan Civil Service. 

Of course there is a striking difference between service 
in a territory like the Soudan, where the European has 
virtually undisputed authority, and similar service under 
the new duo-racial system in India, All the same, the 

* The office roughly cotresponds to that of a District Cotumisaiooer b 
India. 
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comparison, to the disadvantage of service in India, might 
be stressed too far; for the difficulties of the British 
Administrative Official in the many territories in Africa, 
where there are the conflicting claims of European settlers, 
African natives, and Indian traders constantly to be ad¬ 
justed and a Legislative Assembly (not widely different 
from its counterpart in India) to be considered, are of 
exactly that harassing kind which are said to make present- 
day service so unpopular in India, 

I myself believe that if the emoluments of the Services 
are put on a reasonably good level, instead of on the 
present miserably low one, the right class of recruits from 
the Universities of this country will again come forward. 
It must be remembered how small are the entrances to a 
livelihood open to the successful University man in the 
present time of world-wide trade depression; and though 
no one wishes to sec men go into the Indian Civil Services 
because there is nothing else for them to do, it is legitimate 
to emphasize the fact that the war has made life in every 
profession harder than easier. Look, for example, at the 
terrific strain to which the staff in the higher positions of 
a British Government Office are put to-day, compared with 
their predecessors of the eighties and nineties. 

It is encouraging to read that the Commission found far 
more contentment with present-day conditions in India 
among the younger British officials than among their elders 
My experience, when in India in 1922 , coincided with that 
of the Commissioners. The reason is not far to seek. The 
majority of recruits since the war have been ex-Servtoe 
men with fine records of combatant service behind them. 
Those who were In the front line in any area of the war and 
emerged sound in mind and body at least have learned 
that no difficulty is insurmountable and no situation im¬ 
possible to face. The most harassing uncertainties of life 
in time of peace are small compared with that of the 
trenches. 

Add to this experience the ordinary adaptability of youth. 
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and you have ihe finest possible British material for helping 
India over the transition stage. 

If the proposals are to effect their purpose, the sooner 
they are put into operation the better, and the Commis¬ 
sioners themsdves lay stress on tbb with marked emphasis 
at the conclusion: of their recommendations. If It Is the 
fact, as would appear from a published account of recent 
proceedings in the Assembly, that the Secretary of State, 
contrary to the impression which he gave in a recent debate, 
has decided to postpone any action upon the Reix}rt until 
the autumn, he is making a grave mistake, calcuiated to 
encourage the maximum of manufactured opposition by 
those who dislike the Report because they dislike good 
Government and a contented Civil Service, The Report 
should be dealt with as a whole at once. 

In conclusion, 1 would observe that, whilst i believe the 
conclusions in the Report will greatly help the solution of 
the particular problems which the Commissioners were 
asked to solve, it cannot solve the larger problem of 
governance in India. That problem, which I have at¬ 
tempted to deal with both in speeches and writings else^ 
where, is how far Parliament has the power, and how far 
the limited class of Indians who are in public service and 
pniblic life in India to-day have the will to devolve political 
rights and responsibilities upon the great mass of the 
population Jn India. Under present conditions a trans¬ 
ference of l^islative and administrative functions from 
Europeans to Indians, right and proper as it is, will not by 
itself achieve this, which should be the real aim of practical 
statesmanship in the Indian Empire. 
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THE NEW EAST 

CHINESE TURKESTAN 
By Libut*-Colonel P. T. Etherton 

Cansmi-Gtntral in Chinat Turkestan) 

PtciOR to the war it was an accepted probability of political 
and economic development that the greater part of Central 
Asia, including, of course, Chinese Turkestan, would pass 
into the hands of Russia, who was then a powerful colonic- 
ing force in Asia. That has been averted for the moment, 
but it is not possible to predict what may happen in the 
future in the evolution of Central Asia, when we contem¬ 
plate the creation of new and independent States that has 
been going on since the Armistice, coupled with the advent 
of Afghanistan as a Muslim Power imbued with progressive 
ideas, 

Chinese Turkestan is divided geographically and politic¬ 
ally into two areas of which the Thian Shan Mountains 
are the line of demarcation, that part lying south of the 
range being most important both from its political 
and economic aspect. Owing to the recent revolt in 
Mongolia and the occupation of Kobdo by the Mongol 
forces, the composition of the province has of necessity 
undergone a change, and Kobdo and part of the Altai have 
passed, temporarily at any rate, out of Chinese occupation. 
Steps were taken by the provincial authorities to re¬ 
establish control there, but these have not yet assumed 
debnite shape, and in the meantime the Mongols appear to 
be consolidating their hold upon the disputed territory. 

The boundary of Chinese Turkestan on the north and 
north-east is Mongolia, on the east Kansu, on the south 
and south-east Tibet and India, and on the south-west, 
west, and north-west the Pamirs, Ferghana, and Semirechia. 
The total area as at present comprised is about 445,000 
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square milesj and it forms the consular district of the New 
Dominion and Kobdo, 

Kashgaria comprises the most important oasis in Chinese 
Turkestan, and Kashgar itself is^ from our point of view, 
the political hub, although commercially it is easily sur¬ 
passed by Yarkand, the latter place being the great trade 
emporium for India and adjacent countries. Before dealing 
with the political aspect and importance of Kashgar I 
propose to give a brief history of it, with special reference 
to Yakub Beg, whose rise to power in Chinese Turkestan 
during the sixties of last century, and the influence he 
exerted upon the country, form one of the most romantic 
pages in Central Asian history. 

Prior to the Russian advance many wars and revotutions 
had disturbed the peace and prosperity of Central Asia, 
whilst the adjacent province of Ferghana in Russian 
Turkestan was the scene of desperate warfare against the 
Russians. At the same time a rising amongst the 
Muhammadans in Western China broke out, the infection 
of which rapidly spread to Kashgaria, where the popula¬ 
tion is 94 per cent. Muhammadan. The Chinese were 
overwhelmed, the Muhammadan star seemed in the 
ascendant, but internecine warfare ensued, and the resultant 
anarchy and chaos had a far-reaching effect upon the 
history of Kashgar. 

In those stormy days we were apprehensive of Russian 
designs, and of her steady and irresistible advance in 
Central Asia and consolidation of power along the frontiers 
of Afghanistan. It was, therefore, decided to conclude an 
agreement with Yakub Beg, who, after a few years’ cam* 
paigning, had brought all Southern Chinese Turkestan 
under his control. Moreover, he had acquired such a com¬ 
manding position that the British Government determined 
to despatch a diplomatic and commercial mission to the 
new ruler whose activities had brought him into the arena 
of Asian politics, and made him a power to be reckoned 
with along the northern frontier of India, 
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The embassy in question left India in 1873. being 
headed by Mr. Douglas Forsyth, who was subsequently 
knighted for his services, and numbered among its members 
Surgeon-Captain Bdlew, a consummate scholar in the 
languages and lore of the Afghan borders. 

The treaty agreed upon was never concluded, for Vakub 
Beg was compelled by the advance of the Chinese to 
hasten eastwards and meet the avenging force which had 
set out from Peking to recover the lost province. 

With the fall of Yakub Beg the Chinese strengthened 
their hold upon the country, and. having recognized that 
the main feature in the rebellion had been the mobility of 
Yakub Beg’s forces, they practically denuded the province 
of horses, and deprived the people of their one great asset. 

They also reversed their usual policy of vengeance a nd 
repression ; the inhabitants were well treated, the rights to 
property and land respected, and a spirit of peace and con¬ 
tentment amongst the people was inaugurated. To their 
restraint at this period has been mainly due the peaceful 
and undisturbed possession which they have eiyoyed in 
Turkestan since that lime. 

The bulk of the people of Chinese Turkestan are 
Turkis—a mixture of the original Iranian inhabitants of 
Central Asia, die Tajiks, with their Turanian conquerors, 
the Usbegs. The Turkis are engaged chiefly in agriculture 
and commerce, and are Muhammadans of the Sunni order, 
many of them belonging to the Sufi sect, Sart is the 
Russian name for the Turki-speaking urban population of 
Central Asia, but it has no ethnographical significance 

The almost universal religion is Muhammadanism, its 
adherents being mainly of the Sunni sect and of the 
Hanifite rite. Despite their protestations of piety it 
cannot be said that they collectively show strict adherence 
to the Quran and to Sunni precepts, although there are 
various orders and saints who are to some extent revered. 
Religious feeling in Chinese Turkestan docs not play the 
cultural r6le which it did when Muhammadanism was first 
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introduced as a rival to Buddhist influence, and the local 
animistic religion. At that time, under the direction of 
Iranian culture, Muhammadanism meant the development 
of science and art, literature, and architecture, but their 
present theologians have eliminated from the religion 
everything which is at variance with conservatism and the 
Muslim written law, the Shanat. Although Islam was 
brought into Turkestan in the tenth century it did not 
spread among the masses until four hundred years later, 
and it is known that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
Christianity, especially Nestorian Christianity, was a strong 
rival of Islam throughout Central Asia. 

The general lack of education in Chinese Turkestan is 
everywhere apparent. Even in more flourishing times the 
people were never remarkable for intelligence. The various 
countries of Asia, such as Arabia, Persia, and India, have 
produced warriors, poets, and savants, and even from 
among the nomad Mongols great conquerors have arisen, 
but nothing intellectual has come out of Chinese Turkesun, 
on whose people is settled an ignorance and lack of every¬ 
thing ideal. The Turkis show no tendency towards 
advancement either educationally or in any other sense. 
They rest content in their present condition, and exhibit 
no desire to improve it. 

In 1913, Chinese Turkestan was definitely constituted as 
a separate province, with headquarters at U rumchi, and 
its control was vested in a governor who is nominally 
responsible to the Central Government in Peking. It is 
divided into six circuits, each presided over by an intendant 
or Taoyin, who is the administrator thereof, and supervises 
the Customs, and the collection and transmission of revenue. 
The Taoyin is the important official from our point of view, 
for he is the pivot on which all business outside the 
territorial adminisiradon turns. Formerly the intendnnts 
were appointed from Peking on the recommendation of the 
Viceroyi but this prerogative is now exercised by the 
Governor. There are forty'^seven districts in the province, 
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each in charge of a magistrate, known locally as an 
“Amban,'' and who resembles a collector, or district 
official, in India. The title represents but inadequately 
his numerous functions, which are educational. Judicial, 
hscal, and all that pertains to an executive. He is the one 
official who conies into direct contact with the people, and 
as the family w'as the unit of the Chinese nation under the 
Imperial rdgime, so may the district be considered the unit 
of the system under the present administration. 

The districts are subdivided into areas, each controlled 
by a Beg, known as a M ing BashI, or head of one tbonsand 
households ; a Yuz Basht, or head of one hundred house* 
holds ; and an Oan Bashi, or head of ten households, 
each according to the size and importance of the particular 
area. To alt intents and purposes these Begs control the 
country; many of them have a good knowledge of Chinese; 
and each official has one or more attached to his personal 
staff ^ interpreter and the go-between in his dealings with 
the people. The officials do not team the language, are 
unacquainted with the manners and customs of the Turkis, 
aud consequently lack that sense of local touch and 
sympathy so essential to the successful government of 
Oriental races. The Beg, therefore, acquires a strong 
position, and the success of an applicant for justice, or for 
a favour of any kind, seems to depend upon the amount 
of silver dust cast in the eyes of that official. 

Formerly the higher ranks of the civil service were filled 
by competitive examination, this system forming a leading 
feature of Chinese polity. No part of the administration 
was so carefully organized, and the prize of a literary 
degree was at once a distinction and a passport to civil 
appointment. 

Whatever may have been the demerits of the system, it 
at least assured that an official should be a scholar in style 
and penmanship. Strange as It may seem, a Chinese 
official is far more influenced by the manner In which a 
case is presented than in the merits of the case itself, and 
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an indiflereatly worded letter or despatch at once prejudices 
the recipient against the writer, so high is the standard of 
literary appraisement. 

The revolution of 191a, and the transfer from a 
monarchical to a republican form of government, brought 
in a lower class of men who secure their positions by 
purchase and by ingratiating themselves w-Ith the Governor 
at Uramchi. The result has been to lower the standard of 
general capability and integrity, and many of the precau¬ 
tions formerly in vogue to obviate malfeasance have been 
swept away. For instance, the term of office in one post 
was limited to three years, but there are several now 
serving in Turkestan who have been upwards of six years 
in their present posts. Further, no official could hold office 
in the province of his birth* By such means it was sought 
to guard against local interests growing up to compete with 
duty, and especially against territorial attachment which 
might become the basis of disloyalty. Obviously the 
system had serious drawbacks, for it is the absence of local 
and territorial attachment that encourages some of the 
worst official abuses. Neither in such a short term of 
office is an official likely to interest himself in, still less to 
spend money on, local improvements in a place which may 
know him no more during his career. 
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AMERICA, JAPAN, AND THE NEW IMMIGRA¬ 
TION LAW 

By BuiCADtER-^GENEIlAL C. D, BftUCE, C:,B,E. 

"Neither Americ* nor Japan wants war. cither over the Calironuan 
question or Shantnng or Alonchuria, but in both countries there arc 
eleiunts at work whose actin: propaganda tends to produce increasing 

■irjution, and to create in the public mind a belief that sooner or later war 
it inevitable,''* 

It will indeed be the irony of fate if the nation to whose 
initiative was due the one concrete effort to produce peace 
by reducing armaments should be the nation to postpone for 
at least another generation any hope of permanent peace in 
the Far East, 

Yet America’s action over the New Immigration Law 
can have no other effect. 

By this it is not suggested that war in the Pacific is 
imminent, but that any faint hope which still existed of 
the permanency of the work done at the Washington 

Conference has been blown away Hke sea mist on a summer 
morning. 

In passing the New Immigration Law no one can 
question America's right to do so, nor su|^est that America 
ts to blame. In discussing so delicate a question as that of 
race-equality it is imperative that one should first dear ones 
mind of any suspicion of bias : take neither side, judge 
dispassionately, and in so doing give equal prominence to 
alt the points of a most contentious problem. 

Any question becomes politically dangerous when it 
involves the self-respect of a proud and sensitive people as 
are the Japanese. When also the question is of such 
national importance as to unite as one man otherwise 
irreconcilable parlies in the body politic, no other nation 
can in these days of rapid inter-communication pretend 
to be indifferent; particularly we who are faced with 
identically the same problem in Australia and elsewhere 

• J. O. P. Bland m ‘■CliLiia, Japan, and Korea." 
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At the time when invitations to the W ashington Con¬ 
ference were being issueii by the United States Govern- 
rneut, the Mikado's Ministers were anxious to place in the 
forefront of the programme the question of race-e^juality 
and of immigration. In accepting the invitation Japan 
thought fit to observe that there were two coasts to the 
Pacific Ocean. If, as was proposed at the Conference, 
questions concerning the Western coast were to be the 
subject of discussion, it appeared to Japan only right that 
questions concerning the East coast—that of the American 
Pacific States—should also be placed upon any agenda, and 
that sore-points such as Japanese immigration to America 
and Australia should not be forgotten. 

In the very delicate position in which Japan found herself 
at Washington, she submitted with wise discretion to these 
questions being ruled out. In the eyes of the world- to 
some extent—Japan stood at the bar of an international 
tribunal where she risked figuring as the accused person. 
Confronted by rivals who were more or less banded together 
against her, particularly on the very question Japan had 
most at heart, her Elder Statesmen once more showed 
their wise discrimination of the apposite moment by 
refraining from bringing up the question of racial-equality. 
But the gulf was widening. 

Nor should what happened at Versailles be forgotten. 

The great war ended. Japan stood at what may w'eU be 
the pinnacle of her career. Not only was her position as a 
world-power ensured, but she was recognized as one of the 
“ Big Five ” in whose hands rested, for the time being, the 
destinies of Europe. During the conferences in Paris, 
Baron Makino, one of Japan's representatives, brought up 
the question of the equdity ofraces, only to receive a severe 
shock at the intransigeances of the late President Wilson 
and the delegates of the British Dominions. Painful aa 
this slap in the face must have been to Japanese national 
pride, it was not allowed to interfere—outwardly—with 
Allied harmony ; nor to raise yet one more hopeless point 
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of disagreement between the '* Big Five." But it is not in 
the nature of the Japanese to lightly forget such incidents. 

Now, for the third time, in the face of the world, 
Japanese immigration into White" countries has been 
definitely, and to every Japanese mind with brutal blunt- 
ness, ruled out. 

The Japanese, one must repeat, a proud and highly 
civilized nation, are apparently once and for all, so far as 
America is concerned, to be lumped in the same scale of 
non-civilization as the blacks of Central Africa. 

In the year 1907 what is known as the Root^Takahira 
Agreement, more usually referred to as the “ Gentlemen’s 
Agreement/' was entered into between America and Japan. 
Under this agreement the Government of the Mikado 
recognized the position of Japanese immigration into 
America as on the same footing as she herself takes up 
with regard to Chinese and Korean immigration into 
Japan. Since the “ Gentlemen's Agreement *' came into 
force, feeling on the question of Japanese immigration 
into America has in both countries been kept more or less 
underground. By this agreement Japan voluntarily 
restricted her immigration into the Unit^ States. She 
has kept the agreement scrupulously. 

Now, by a viva-voce vote, with hardly a protest, the 
American Senate has adopted, on April 15 last, an 
amendment to the Immigration Bill totally excluding 
Japanese from entering America, A few exceptions were 
made with regard to certain professional classes—Ministers, 
members of learned professions and arts, students. As 
soon as the Immigration Bill becomes taw the "Gentle¬ 
men's Agreement ” lapses. Nor is this all A further step 
may be taken by America. Should this step be taken, and 
its possibility is causing great unrest in japan, it will mean 
legislation under which amendment of the Constitution 
takes place prohibiting American-bom children of Japanese 
parents—a Japanese father and an American mother—from 
claiming American citizenship. 
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Placed in an extremely awkward predicament President 
Coolidge has done what was within his power to allay the 
bitter feeling brought about by the Senate's hasty action. 
But he is reported as in favour of Japanese exclusion. The 
President summoned the leaders of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to the “White House” on May 14 and once 
more presented his view that the Japanese Exclusion Bill 
should be postponed pending diplomatic negotiations. 
Further, that Japanese exclusion should be deferred until 

July I. . , ^ 

The only result of the President’s action in America has 
been that both Houses adopted the Conference report on 
the Immigration Bill, ignored the President's plea, and 
practically challenged him to make use of the Presidential 
veto. The Report was adopted by 3,08 votes to 8 in the 
House of Representatives, and by 68 to 9 votes in the 
Senate; The new Immigration Bill, plus the Japanese 
exclusion clauses, is now at the time of writing (May 30) 
held in the States Department for report to President 
Coolidge. The Bill, after passing through the general 
routine at Washington, was sent by the “White House" 
to the Labour Department, which is understood to have 
approved the administrative provisions. The final step has 
now been taken: America has decided for Japanese 
exclusion. 

***** 

What then, it may be asked, is the real cause of America’s 
precipitate action ? 

Is it simply race hatred—in other words, the colour 
question ? Is it the unarguable, age-long antipathy between 
East and West? Or is it merely the economic impossi¬ 
bility of mixing both in one country under similar con¬ 
ditions and laws ? It Is probable that the latter of these 
suggested causes is nearest the truth, though it can hardly 
be denied that something of the spirit of all three permeates 
lo-day the anu-Japanese feeling in America. 

At a Women’s International League Conference held at 
Washington on May 1 last the problem of Japanese Immi- 
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gratton was discussed by a delegate from California. This 
lady is reported to have said that the increase in popula¬ 
tion and land ownership of the Japanese in California had 
created an economic condition which had been fanned into 
an intense racial hatred by the politicians. From this had 
resulted the Japanese Exclusion Law. 

Has Japan any real need to find room for a surplus 
population f 

A Japanese writer in the IVorid's mark has put the 
matter succinctly by observing that " the Japanese people 
must either die a saintly death in righteous starvation, or 
expand into the neighbour's backyard, and Japan ts not 
that much of a saint.’’ The editor of the Tokio Vorndeit, 
defending his countrymen's rights to emigrate to Korea, 
prior to the annexation of 1910, wrote with bitter irony : 

How shall we dispose of our surplus millions ? Our 
small country can hardly find room within its narrow 
boundaries to accommodate its yearly increase of half a 
million people. We cannot kill them wholesale, nor can we 
fill up the sea of Japan, and make dry land of it for them to 
settle on. We would like to go to Kansas, or anywhere 
but Hades, where we could escape starvation. But how¬ 
ever hospitable America may be, she refuses to receive so 
many new-comers all at once. We would wish very much 
to cross over to Australia, but that is a White Man’s Land ; 
and although the Continent is many times larger than 
Korea and very thinly populated, no coloured people are 
admitted there: We know that Korea is thickly populated, 
but there the least resistance is offered, and so we go there, 
just as Englishmen went to America and Australia and 
elsewhere, forcing the natives to make room for them, in 
days of yore.”* 

If this be the state of affait^ in Japan as regards popula¬ 
tion and food supply, who can wonder at her insistent 
demand for expansion? If the West has decided—as it 
undoubtedly has—upon forcibly restricting Asiatic immi¬ 
gration, and upon keeping vast areas of the world’s surface 
* J. O, P. Bland, “Chbt, Japan, And Korea," 
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as '* White” countries^ some solution must be found applic¬ 
able to nations like Japan. As an economic doctrine the 
reservation of " White ” countries may or may not be sound. 
It is, at any rate, justified by the fact that unrestricted 
Asiatic immigration would before long result in a Chinese 
pacific domination of Asia—probably in time of America. 
But il is not alone the fact that Asiatic immigration must 
be restricted, which so deeply wounds the pride of Japanese. 
It is to a large extent the method chosen by America to 
enforce this doctrine 

If we wish to judge fairly, let us consider for a moment 
the point of view of an educated Japanese gentleman. 

In two generations his country has risen from an obscure 
Asiatic island-nation to be one of the five dominating 
powers of the world. Has any other race in the history of 
mankind accomplished such a miracle ? Japan feels herself 
to be the equal—in her own mind in many ways the 
superior-—of any of the great world Powers. Her one 
cardinal aim is to be recognized as the dominating Power 
in the East—the leading light of Oriental civilization: 
not, be it well said, of Western civilization, for these two 
are yearly growing further and further apart 

A generation ago, to imbibe Western civilization repre¬ 
sented to most Oriental nations the summit of their 
ambition. To-day this is no longer the case. Witness the 
growing antipathy in China, in India, and throughout the 
East. 

Here, then, is a citizen of potentially the most powerful 
and civilized Asiatic nation the world has ever seen, one 
whose intense pride of race equals, if it does not surpass, 
that of most European nations, definitely and finally in¬ 
formed that he cannot be accepted on an equal footing 
with White races. To realize the blow to Japanese am&ur- 
propre it is necessary to try and imagine all Whites debarred 
entry to Asiatic countries except on conditions similar to 
those of the United States' new Immigration Law. 

Educated Japanese know well that discrimination against 
Asiatics—not qua Aslatlcs^must from an economic point 
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of view guide the policy of certain countries. America 
and Australia are contiguous countries to Japan and China, 
and would be the first to suffer if unrestricted hordes of 
cheap labour were allowed to overrun them unchecked. 
In Africa, as well as in America and Australia, the con¬ 
ditions are such that White labour cannot submit to being 
eaten up by unrestricted Asiatic competition. 

It remains therefore to endeavour to find a nw(^ 
vwendi. 

Granted there may be unassailable reasons for curtailing 
Asiatic emigration in certain portions of the world, there 
are undoubtedly others where this rule does not apply. 
Yet Japanese immigration into the Philippines, New 
Guinea, Brazil, Mexico, and other parts is looked upon 
askance. Until such restrictions are to a much larger 
extent than at present removed, rivalry of races is not 
likely to lessen. 

The present tension between America and Japan is 
heightened by the fear in the U.S.A. that Japan s naval 
strength in the Pacific exceeds the allowance agreed 
upon at the Washington Conference. An enquiry as to 
whether the ratios laid down for the navies of Great 
Britain, America, and Japan are being maintained is already 
proposed, if not in progress. 

Nor should it be forgotten that America is in the throes 
of a Presidential Election, and that politicians sometimes 
work with any material which suits their immediate purpose. 
The danger of including such “ live*wire ” issues as race* 
rivalry in national politics hardly requires to be commented 
upon. 

To sow seeds of ultimate conflict between two friendly 
nations as part of a political campaign is only later on to 
reap the whirlwind. Anti-Japanese feeling on the Pacific 
coasts of America goes deeper than any passing political 
wave. 

It has aptly been described as '^ihe most tremendous 
problem confronting the world.” 

It is neither more nor less than that. 
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BRITISH TRADE AND MARITIME STRATEGY 
IN THE FAR EAST 

Bv Captaut Alfred C Dewar, r-n. 

In the Burmese pavilion at Wembley, I read in the RaxgaoH 
T'tmts, of March r 5 , an address by Rabindranath Tagore. 
He stated In it that “ he was a lover of man and had come to 
claim love from them,"and also "that every country produced 
something which belonged to the whole world—not military 
power nor political strength, but great ideals which come 
from the heights of consciousness of the people.” The true 
significance of his words is to be found in the Exhibition, 
which is a monumental expression of the idea that love of 
man may take the form of working for him, and that one of 
the ideals for which Great Britain stands is untiring 
perseverance and patient sustained eSbit in establishing a 
regime of order and law. Love of the jungle may inspire 
poetry about the Jungle, but it may also take the form of 
putting the jungle in order and of making it secure for 
human habitation and work. The history of the rubber 
industry in Malay is not concerned with the pursuit of 
mere riches or of military power, but is a story of years of 
patient research and co-operative effort by Mr. James 
Collins, Sir James Hooker, and the workers at Kcw, 
supplernented by the energy and initiative of Sir Henry 
Wickham, who succeeded in getting rubber seeds from 
Brazil to Kew in 1876. But to grow rubber, or anything 
else, a certain degree of order and security is necessary, 
and in the attainment of this security, which is one of the 
ideals of the British race, sea-power (which means merely 
the maintenance and security of our communications by sea), 
has played and must continue to play a great part 

In the Far East the question of the maintenance 
and protection of our communications by sea presents 
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a problem of some complexity, for our trade grew up, and 
our ports were established and flourished there, before the 
rise of any great naval Power in the Far East, Maritime 
strategy is the science of applied sea-power, and our 
strat^y in the Far Hast is closely associated with the two 
great seaports of Hong-Kong and Singapore. When Sir 
Stamford Rafiles founded Singapore in [819, Japan had not 
entered on her new era, and things had changed but little 
when Hong-Kong was ceded to us m 1S41, 

These two harbours occupy a place by themselves in the 
great chain of Imperial strategy; they are both great 
entrep6t$ of trade, where the ships that link the East and 
West congregate before passing on their way * 

There can be seen the flags of the P. and 0„ Elierman, 
British India, Blue Funnel, Glen and Shire, Bibby, and 
Henderson, flying side by side with the Messageries, Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd, and Nippon Yusen; and it only requires a 
glance at the map to see that Singapore ranks with Gibraltar, 
Sue2, and Panama as one of the great gateways of the sea. 
On the other hand, there are some who are not attracted by 
great entrepots of trade or gateways of the sea. But those 
who argue on these lines cannot escape the iron fact that 
Great Britain’s population of forty million odd is not 
maintained by cultivating the surface of the land (which 
could barely feed a third of that number), but by dis¬ 
embowelling it of coal and iron and by manufacturing all 
sons and sizes of things, which we exchange for food and 
other commodities in the four quarters of the globe. 

W e axe confronted with the economic fact, staring us 
coldly in the face, that we are dependent on our overseas 
trade for the actual bread and meat we eat, and to be 
careless of the great entrepots of that trade ts to be care- 

• No feirer than ^5 steamship oompanies call regutul^ at Sto^pon, 
mustcrifig some ^51 ships, of which per ceot.are British and Austnliaa, 
li per cent, French, 10 per cent, Japanese, 9 pet cent, Dutch, r per cent, 
Spanish, 3 per cent. lulUn, 5 per cent. United States, 1 percenL German, 

3 per cent. Siamese, 5 per cent. Chinese- In tpaa, £,jiS vessels entered 
Hong-Kong of r i miflion tons, about 44 per cent of which was British. 
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less of the foundations of our existence. The daily bread 
of our existence depends upon our trade. People may 
argue chat the coal industry should cease if it cannot pay 
what is regarded as a sufficient wage, but the exponents of 
this theory forget that when coal ceases to go to the 
Argentines, the wheat from the Argentines will cease to 
come in, for the farmers there, and in Canada and India, 
too, have no more intention of working for Tagore’s love 
of mankind than the miner himself has. 

It is impossible in one short article to discuss the 
enormous ramifications of our trade and its close associa¬ 
tions with maritime strategy and sea-power, but the follow- 
ing figures for British Malaya,* whose population in 192J 
3r3S^»054, are interesting: 


British Malaya, 

Vsliieia 

Imports ... ... 

... ... 

Total trade 


PcrC^U^ wii^ 
Uvllcd 

and DDEiiiaiaiiei 
J5 per CfttJL 
afi‘4 II 
31 i» 


The total amount of dn exported in 1923 was 1*173 
million pikuls, representing some 30 per cent, of the 
world's output ^ and of Para rubber, whose planting on a 
large scale only dates from 1895, there was exported 
5,645,164 centals of 100 lbs.§ Of the tin some 67 per 
ceiiL and of the rubber some 64 per cent, went to the 
United States, with a return, no doubt, to ourselves of 
m^t and cotton across the Atlantic. 

These figures represent an appreciable amount of the 
total volume of Bridsb trade. In 1921 the total exports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to ^689*882 million, 
and of this at least 31 per cent, passed over the trade routes 


'* Cbmprisuig tlie Stiaitt Settlements (Singapore, PeDAng, and jitaUuca), 
the Federated States, and the Unfederated Malay States. 

t " Anoual Sumnury ol Imports and Exports of British Malay, ipsj, 
Singapore, t y*4,” by Mr. A. Roose^ Registrar. 

* Average, 31 per MnL 

§ Value of tin exports $n9,6Sa,030, or ahout ;Ci3'8 milliort, with 
?****• 4d- Value of rubber f^sEi,4i9,33o, or aboot j£3a'5 fflillkja. 
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to Australasia and the Far East* And these figures 
do not include the large stream of intermediate trade 
between these countries, the bulk of which is in British 
bottoni 5 .t 

Now, the fallacy into which many fall is to regard this 
trade as a thing of dull figures only, something remote and 
inconuguous, ploughing a distant furrow '* by the long wash 
of Australasian seas far off.*’ It is, in fact, our very existence. 
Of the j^ 689'SS2 millions of exports, or about 

85*5 per cent., represent manufactured goods made by 
British factories in these islands, and with which we buy 
the bread, which we do not and cannot grow. Our trade 
may lie far off, but its significance lies at our very doors, 
and its security is an imperative necessity. 

Nor is this the only responsibility we bear. The security 
of our dominions overseas is a trust which we cannot re¬ 
pudiate, Australia was at Gallipoli, and if anything 
menaced Australia we should have to be by her side. The 
problem of defence and security is one of a threefold co¬ 
operation between the Navy, Army, and Air Force, but the 
greater the distance, the greater must be our dependence 
on the sea and sea power, for all supplies must go by sea, 
and, over any long stretch of ocean, must be dependent on 
the Navy for their security at sea. Air forces can never be 
a satisfactory convoy, for heavy bombers cannot operate 
much beyond 200 miles, and cannot stand by sinking vessels 
and take the crews and passengers on board. 

Now, the essential condition for the maintenance of sea* 
power in any maritime area is the presence of a fieet 
superior to that of one’s opponent;^ The efficiency of the 
fleet must depend largely on the proximity of a suitable 

• Id miUIopa nl jQ ; £niish India io4**n». Austwlia 4J'073, China 
»4-aj3, Hong Ko&g S‘33s, New Zealand ir866, Dutch Jart i 07 ® 5 f 
Straits Sculements 7' 334 , Federated Malitjr States n 6 a, Cej^lon 3*397 
(“Annual Statement of Trade of Untied Kingdom, tg** ”). 

t For instanoe, British India sent to Java ,£*‘ 45 * tnillioo of gcxxJs 
and received ,£7'So9 million, 

t Mahan, “ Naval Stntegy," p, tgo. 
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base, and the principles governing this question arc discussed 
at length by Mahan. Napoleon’s maxim that war is a busi¬ 
ness of positions is equally true for the sea, but the fleet is 
the primary consideration, and it must not be tied down to 
the defence of its base. The base must be able to defend 
itself, which means that it must be equipped with a sufficient 
force of troops, artillery, air force, mines, and submarines 
working together under a single command in a co-ordinated 
system of defence. These elements cannot be improvised 
at a moment’s notice ; they are all a source of expense— 
expense of initial provision and expense of maintenance— 
and it is important, therefore, the bases should be carefully 
selected and sufficiently garrisoned. 

Mahan, comprising the essentials of a base under three 
heads—Position, Strength, and Resources—regards under 
the latter head ample provision for docking as the principal 
consideration.* It is important, however, to have a clear 
appreciation of the relationship of the fleet to the base. 
The base is there to maintain the fleet, but the fleet is not 
there primarily to defend the base. In war the defensive 
exists in order that the offensive may act more freely. In 
sea warfare the offensive is assigned to the deet, and it 
must not be asked to abandon this attitude and undertake 
the task of defending ports, which is the business of a com¬ 
posite and specially organized defensive force, A striking 
instance of this occurred in the late war. Admiral Patey, in 
the battle cruiser Australia, considering that Von Spec's 
appearance off Tahiti in the Society Islands on Septem¬ 
ber 22 1 was a clear indication that he was bound for South 
America, asked on October 3 for fuel arrangements to be 
made to follow her across the Pacific, But the New Zealand 
Government was full of anxiety, and the Admiralty, giving 
way to it, would not permit the Australia to go beyond 
Fiji. There she was, tethered to the task of covering 

’ Mahaa, "Nvfal Strategy/’ P" '9S- 

i Tbe acwK came by a tisallftamu to Samoa, thence by Kirelesa to Suva, 
Fiji, theoce by cable to New Zealand, reactung London on September 30. 
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Samoa, Fiji, and New Zealand, and there she was on 
November i, when Cradock's i!ag^ sank at CoroneL* 

The principles of mantime strategy are very simple. It 
is their application that is complex. The essentials of 
sea-power in any area are, a sufficient fleet working from a 
suitable base. In the Far East our strategy is confronted 
by two main tasks: 

(o) The security of Indian and Eastern trade and of 
Indian and Eastern territoiy, 

(^) The security of Australianf trade and of Australian 
territorj'. 

The first task and the security of the Australian trade 
route can be secured by a convoy system and a force 
working from a position commanding the chdn of 
the Eastern Straits,! which constitute the door into the 
Indian Ocean and on to the Australian trade route. 

This task points inevitably to the area between Singa¬ 
pore and Port Darwin, and as inevitably would require a 
base at Singapore. 

The security of Australian territory falls, however, under 
a different category. 

This would depend at first on a strong and efficient 
field force working in conjunction with a composite force of 
submarines, air units, light cruisers, and minelayers, which 
would certainly require at least one secondary base in the 
coastal area most vulnerable to attack,|; This may be 
regarded as the coastline between Brisbane and Melbourne, 
with another secondary base at New Zealand. 

Naval war on a big scale resolves itself largely into 
problems of distances and resources. 

A war between the United States and Japan or between 
Great Britain and Japan (may it never arise with a nation 

* She auriTCd at Fiji oa October it, and was ia its ridnitf till 
Notember 7, when she Teoeived ordos to proceed at ooce to Honolulu. 

t lodudin^ ol coimev Nev Zealand- 

t Singapore, Suuda, Balt, and Lombok by which the EmJftt entered on 
Augiut aj, 1914- 
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that was so true an ally !) would be a long-distance war, 
differing widely in many of its aspects from the fate war, 
where the distances between the two main Heets were small 
and the proximity of docks and bases tended to obscure the 
paramount importance of the base in war.* 

It may, coo, be stated with some degree of certainty chat 
the distances involved in a war between the United States 
and Japan are so great as to preclude either of the com¬ 
batants invading the home territories of the other, unless it 
could rely on a great superiority of naval and military force, 
and could secure a suitable base at the outset of war. The 
degree of control, achievable in any maritime area, depends 
to a considerable extent on a Heet's proximity to its great 
industrial bases of manufacture and supply, tn the arealying 
between Port Arthur and Formosa, Japan must tend by the 
very rtature of things, and their subservience to time and 
space, to exercise a superior degree of control, and our 
ability even to hold Hong-Kong would probably depend 
largely on the attitude of the United States, or possibly of 
China—so far as the latter can be regarded as a military 
power. No doubt very different opinions may be held on 
this point, but it will not be disputed that it is one of 
the crucial questions of naval strategy in the Far East, It 
is necessary at the very outset to have a clear idea of what 
Hong-Kong is and what ft stands for. It is one of the 
bastions of British and European trade in the Far East. 
It might also be the principal base for an offensive against 
an Eastern Power; but if such an offensive is not prac¬ 
ticable, and it may well be doubted whether it is practicable 
against Japan in her own home waters, then we are faced 
with the question of asking a fleet to remain in an area for 
the sole purpose of covering a base, where there is no great 
question of national integrity, such as exists in the case of 
Australia and New Zealand, at stake. 

* And even at hocae within a couple of bundred miles of tfae whole 
industriiil lesouices of the kingdom. Lord JeHicoe found it difficult to 
institute na efficient system of protection for Sapn Flow. 
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The China Sea from Formosa to Japan tends to fall 
within Japan’s natural sphere of control^—in other words, 
Japan would be able to maintain her trade and security of 
passage there more easily and economically than any other 
Power.* 

It would require a conference of technical experts to tell 
us how long it would be possible to defend Hong-Kong 
and to stave off a bombardment in the absence of a battle 
deeL One can imagine a composite system of defence 
built up out of heavy bombers, submarines, mines, heavy 
mobile howitzers, destroyers, and light cruisers which could 
prevent any landing on the mainland within 150 miles; 
but whether such a force could guarantee the permanent 
security of a port is a question for careful technical in> 
vestigation. 

If a fleet is not dehnitely given the task of covering 
Hong-Kongt which according to Mahan is not its true 
function, the defence equation of Hong^Kong becomes a 
difficult one, which will always be exposed to a strong drag 
down in the direction of Singapore which is the natural 
covering area for the Indian Ocean and Australian trade 
route, though Hong-Kong Is better situated for a dank 
attack on the Yokohama to Sydney route.t 

But whether one's base be at Hong-Kong or at Singapore, 
its principal requirement, as Mahan has pointed out, is 
docking accommodation. A Japanese ship could return 
1,000 miles, be docked and repaired, and be back in three 
weeks. Failing a dock in the East, a British ship would 
be compelled to traverse some 8,000 miles, and could 
hardly be less than three months. How can an Admiral 
be asked to do anything with his nearest dock S,ooo miles 
away ? 

* Yokohama is 1,5^0 virTs to Hong-Kong; Stagaporeto Hong-Kong fs 
1 rt40 mtlei. These dittances and thou on the plans are Hpprorinulc (not 
moie than j per cent, cimr}. For correct distances, see Adminlty 
Distance Tables. 

I Hoag-Kong some i,S<x> miles to the Vokohama-Sj?dner route; 
Singapore some a,joo miles. 
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Maritiine strategy, then, in the Far East resolves itself 
largely into the question of docking accommodation. Bulges 
have tncr^sed the width of the battleship to some 105 foot, 
and the docks at Singapore and Hong-Kong are no longer 
large enough,* 

Nor is it permissible to argue that the battleship is out 
of date. This view is not held by a single Admiralty 
of the leading naval Powers. Aircraft and submarines, 
though powerful instruments of warfare, have serious 
limitations, and the surface vessel still remains the dominant 
factor in naval war.f 

The fallacy lies in thinking too exclusively in terms 
of any one type; no one type is all sufficient or can cir¬ 
cumscribe the whole held of war. The value of all weapons, 
instruments, and craft is relative, and each is only a single 
instrument in the symphony of war. The submarine 
attacks the battle-cruiser, the destroyer attacks the sub¬ 
marine, the light-cruiser attacks the destroyer, and the 
batdeship returns to attack the light-cruiser. Again, the 
mine menaces the battleship; the mine-sweeper attacks 
the mine; the destroyer, with heavy artillery, ashore or 
afloat, behind it, attacks the mine-sweeper; the battleship 
and aircraft attack the heavy artillerj', and so on through 
all sorts of varying conditions. 

Certain lessons, however, stand out from the experience 
of this war. They do not include the power of the sub¬ 
marine to defeat the battleship, for not a single battleship 
of the Dreadnought type was sunk or damaged by a 
submarine during the war. N or is there any proof of the 
terrific potency of aircraft. Of 203 German submarines, 
accounted for during the war, not more than 10 can be 

* Hong-Kong, breadth at entrance Si feel; Siogapore, feel" 
(*' China Sea Pitot," vols. L and iit,). 

t See Repoit of Joint Board (United Stata), 1931; also Friu Essays 
on “ Air Strategy," by tViog-Coamander C. H, K. Edmonds, D^S.O., and 
by Lieut.-CominandeT G. N. Boyes, r-n, ; and debates between Viicouat 
Curzon, U.P., and Admiial Mark Kerr, c-a, December 14, r^aji 'n the 
RM,S,Li May, 1924. 
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attributed to air attack** Of the 54 British submarints 
lost during the war 1 certain and 2 possibles were the 
result of air attack. The prominent lessons of the war are 
two; First, the great strength of a composite defence of 
minefields, aircraft, and heavy guns either on land or sea, 
as, in one form or another, in the Bight, Dover, the Dar¬ 
danelles, and Gulf of Riga; secondly, the value of con¬ 
voy both against surface vessels and submarines. But 
convoy involves the support of battleships, if the enemy 
can bring battleships against it. Aircraft work at their 
highest efficiency when working from a secure base not 
more than aoo miles from the enemy, but in a long¬ 
distance war their coefficient of utility is small, and they 
cannot be used fcM^ convoy. 

One thing, however, is certain—that the complexity of 
naval warfare is increasing, and the importance of a well- 
equipped base increases with it. Mr. Ammon^s arguments 
against a base at Singapore may be reduced to two. First, 
that trade will be adequately protected by the cruisers being 
built; and, secondly, that Singapore has nothing to do with 
the defence of trade. Both arguments are untenable. 11 
must be obvious that light cruisers cannot defend trade if 
the enemy supports his attack with heavy ships; and If he 
can operate in the Indian Ocean or Java seas with heavy 
ships — while we have none — then all the King’s cruisers and 
all the King’s men cannot keep trade going in the Bay of 
Bengal. The proposition that Singapore has nothing to do 
with the defence of trade need not be answered. One base in 
the Far East Is an essential to us, and we have not even got 
one. It is difficult to avoid the melancholy conclusion that 
the Government fails to realize that our very existence is 
wrapped up in trade and sea^-power, and that the ships faring 
across the sea are the actual concrete answer to the prayers 
that rise, consciously or unconsciously, from millions of 
hearts for daily bread. We mine coal and spin cotton to 

* These figures tiuy be relied on. The writer worked in the war in the 
section of the Intelligeace Kvision, which dealt with enemy subnurines. 
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exchange for food. Our food comes across the sea, our 
coal and cotton go across the sea, and it wiU be an ill day 
for us'when we can no longer give them the security which 
is the foundation of trade by sea. The experience of ages 
and of this century tends to show that such security cannot 
rest on amiable phrases. We rely on the bonds of empire 
stretching across the sea. 

"But those do bold or breitk, 

As men are stroi^ or weak.* 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ARMENIANS 

By Professor G. Michaelian 
{Formerly CAit/ pf the Ptas Bvreatt in Stviturimd and Farit) 

The terribie storm that broke over Europe in 1914 has 
caused Empires to fall and liberated many nations from a 
foreign yoke; other nations have undergone a change in 
their frontiers, but all are now in a state of prostration and 
exhaustion such as can find no parallel in history. 

In this general chaos the eternal Eastern question has 
remained and threatens to blaae up in an entirely new form. 

England, ascending from the Persian gulf through the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, has established 
herself in Mesopotamia, and her present task would appear 
to be to strengthen her communications between India and 
Egypt* France has assured for herseif a first-class position 
in the Eastern Mediterranean by her occupation of Syria. 
Italy, on the other hand, has been frustrated in her plans 
regarding Asia Minor, but has made herself at home with a 
naval base in the Dodecanese and watches events with a 
keen eye. To borrow the expression of Mussolini, " she 
has her eyes fixed on the East." As for Greece, her 
catastrophic defeat in Anatolia at the hands of the Turkish 
troops has relegated her for a tong period to a position of 
no importance. In the North the formidable and mysterious 
power of Russia, which in the first years of her revolution 
was considered to be of no account, cannot be ^^^arded as 
such any longer, and represents an unknown factor. Turkey 
now has a population of five million scattered over a territory 
twice the size of France. She cannot believe herself to be 
permanently safe from all aggression. 

The question may now be asked : " What is the position 
of Armenia and the Armenians on the new Near Eastern 
chessboard ?” There is in existence an Armenian Republic 
which forms part of the Federation of the Soviet States of 
Russia. 
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1 l possesses its own Goveniinent, Administration, and 
Army, This autonomous State contains within the limits 
of Russian Armenia a population of more than a million. 
Like the other Republics of the Caucasus, and with the 
approbation of the Moscow Government, It signed a Peace 
Treaty with Turkey at Kars on October 13, 1922, In 
Turkish Armenia, however, there are no longer any 
Armenians. During the war the Armenians who inhabited 
the Eastern Provinces of Anatolia have in great part 
disappeared through epidemics, battles, deportations, and 
massacres, while others emigrated to neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Moreover, a Turkish law which has been recently 
passed in the National Assembly of Angora forbids 
Armenians to inhabit the Eastern Provinces of Turkey— 
that is to say, precisely the region which the Armenians 
have claimed in the past as forming part of their country. 
There are, however, a certain number of Armenians in 
Constantinople and certain portions of Western Anatolia, 
but their total number is very small and unimportanL The 
Armenians who remain in Turkey are, of course, citizens of 
the Turkish Republic animated by sentiments of loyalty to 
the Turkish State, 

Armenians are also to be found in groups, large and 
small, in all the countries bordering on Turkey—Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt Further afield 
they are to be found in Cyprus, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania. If all these groups are taken together and the 
Armenians of Europe, Asia, and America are included, the 
sum total would represent about one and a half million souls 
without counting the citizens of the Armenian Soviet 
Republic. Accordingly there remain, after the terrible 
torment through which Armenia has passed, about two and 
a half million, of whom one million are united in the 
Government of an Armenian State. 

Now the events of the last years have resulted in two 
facts of capital importance: the foundation of a small 
Armenian State and the dispersal of the remainder of the 
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Armenian people outside the reach of Turkey. These 
being the new conditions, what should the Armenian 
attitude now be from the political point of view ? The 
reply to this question is clear, and is dictated by the ex¬ 
perience of the last fifty years. From s 876 to the present 
war the chancelleries of Europe have on. many occasions 
occupied themselves with the Armenian question. Some 
politicians under the pretext of ameliorating the lot of the 
Christian populations, but in reality often with a view to 
securing certain advantages for their own country, have 
pleaded the cause of the poor population in Armenia suffer¬ 
ing under the yoke of the Sultan, Yet among young 
Armenians there were to be found those who were endowed 
with a sense of idealism and patriotism and who lent their 
ear to these policies. Revolutionary committees were set 
up with the object not only of securing national liberation, 
but also to propagate Socialist doctrines of varying degrees 
of intensity. These Committees set to work both in 
Russia and Turkey, attracting on both sides of the frontier 
the attention of the Governments. The leaders of the move¬ 
ment were prosecuted in Russia as w'ell as in Turkey, but 
with this difference, that the Turkish Government, instead 
of confining their attention to the leaders, also attacked the 
population who were not responsible. 

One cannot but admire the enthusiasm of those who 
were ready to suffer for their ideal, experienced the horrors 
of Russian and Turkish prisons, and did not flinch at the 
prospect of death. I repeat that the grandeur of their 
soul calls for admiration, but unfortunately all this heroism 
was expended without a tangible result for the Armenian 
cause, which was even sometimes prejudiced thereby. It 
is a thousand pities that these sincere patriots in their 
inexperience unconsciously became the toob of the 
politicians. This is the truth which the great majority 
of the Armenian people have begun to reali^Cv and it is 
a conclusion that they have the right to draw from the 
events of the last fifty years. 
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These being the facts, the question may be asked 
whether there is any justification for the existence and 
activity of political revolutionary committees of any kind 
in the new phase in which we have now entered Those 
who may be esteemed as our clearest thinkers would give 
a decided negative reply. In this connection it may sufiSce 
to quote the opinion of an eminent Armenian, Mr. H. 
Katchaznouni, formerly Prime Minister of Independent 
Armenia, who has recently developed his ideas with un¬ 
assailable logic in a pamphlet entitled “The Armenlaa 
Revolutionary Committee Dashnak has nothing more to 
do" (Vienna, 1923), It is a manifesto written in Armenian, 
emphasizing that, in view of the new position of the 
Eastern question in general and that of the Armenians in 
particular, there is no longer any scope for the activity of 
any revolutionary committees either in Russia, Turkey, or 
elsewhere. And he goes still further, and says that there 
is no longer any reason for an Armenian political party in 
any country. 

In Russia there exists the Armenian Soviet Government, 
whose duty it should be to defend the vital interests of all 
the inhabitants which they govern. They consider them¬ 
selves to be in a better position to appreciate the true 
interests of these inhabitants than any party or committee 
living abroad. No interference from outsiders in the 
Government of that State would be tolerated. 

In Turkey, the Armenians who have remained there 
reside as Turkish citizens, and owe to Turkey for that 
reason sincere respect and loyalty, and should, if called 
upon, help to defend her institutions and interests. We 
are convinced that the friendship hetwera these two 
elements can be renewed at the present day for the sake 
of joint mutual Interest provided the regrettable events of 
the past years are cast into oblivion, events which have 
harmed both sides without giving any profit to either. 
Moreover, Turks as well as Armenians have begun to 
realize that these race-hatreds have been encouraged from 
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outside^ with the effect that both elements were weakenedl 
which at the same time enabled the foreigner to profit 
from their quarrels and from the weaknesses resulting 
therefrom. How far European politicians have abandoned 
their previous policy remains to be seen. The fact remains 
that in the Treaty of Lausanne they have left the door 
open for future action, thanks to the clauses according 
rights to minorities. Here is a danger which might prove 
detrimental to both elements. It is of the most vital 
importance to the Armenians in Turkey to turn a deaf ear 
to such exhortations. A sincere and complete entente 
between Turks and Armenians for the purpose of arranging 
in an amicable manner all the questions that lie between 
them is the surest and most reasonable path for both parties 
to tread. During the last months articles have been pub¬ 
lished in the Turkish and Armenian papers which are full 
of the spirit of wisdom and moderation, expressing the 
hope of a return to Turco-Armenian friendship. Both 
sides are looking forward to the return of the good feeling 
which characterized their relations in the old days. Let us 
have the course to confess that mistakes have been com¬ 
mitted on both sides, and that both sides have paid for 
their experience very heavily. What interest is served m 
continuing a blind and aimless hatred ? Such would not 
be to the interest either of the Turks or the Armenians! 

I feel that I am interpreting the sentiments of both the 
Turks and the Armenians when 1 make an ardent appeal 
to these two nations to foiget their wrongs and errors and 
renew the ties of sincere and loyal friendship, which will 
enable them to work hand in hand for the pacification 
and progress of the Orient History can point to many 
examples of nations, separated for a long time by inex- 
tinguishable hatred and a long series of sanguinary conflicts, 
who have been able to establish in the end cordial relations. 

I may add that such nations thereby add a bright page to 
the history of nations. What Is it that constitutes the 
nobility of the people? Not hatred and brutality, destruc¬ 
tion and vengeance, but idealism and generous feelings. 
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This, thePt Is the actual position of Armenia in her 
relations with Turkey and Russia. Moreover, I have 
given the reasons why there should no longer be any talk 
of revolutionary committees and political parties aiming at 
territorial or other claims. But it must not be thought 
that Armenians thus scattered over the earth have no task 
to accomplish or duty to perform. The war has left as 
a legacy hundreds of thousands of orphans, a problem 
which the Armenians cannot ignore. These children have 
to receive education. Then there are hundreds 0 F thousands 
of emigrants, many of them widows and women without 
sustenance, who also must be succoured. Their condition 
can only be bettered by great and solid effort made by the 
Armenians acting as a whole. Accordingly the Armenians, 
who are to be found everywhere, from India and the Far 
East to the New World, must remain in close touch and 
maintain their national language and traditions. If this 
great work is conducted methodically, the number of 
Armenians abroad should, in view of the prolibc character 
of the race, be doubled within twenty years. But it is not 
numbers only, but organization and prosperity that count 
Therefore the organisation and prosperity of our people 
should be our main objective. 

In the past it was the Armenian Church which served to 
preserve the keen sentiment of solidarity of our race. I 
feel convinced that it can still render great services in that 
direction. At one time the general principle of Armenians 
who emigrated to foreign lands was : ** One Church for each 
group.*’ To-day this principle has been developed to 
conform with the needs of the time. The quotation should 
now run ; " One Church, one school, and one assembly hall 
for each group.” The effect of this change would be to 
furnish for each group an effective centre of activity. But 
these centres of activity, if they remain isolated, will find 
their vitality gradually pass. The imperious necessity, 
therefore, is a general organization uniting all these different 
groups in one Jiving home; constituting, as it were, its 
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heart and brain, and ensuring to each member a proper 
measure of prosperity. 

This central organization must be a new rallying*pomt 
for Armenian life. N one of the Societies existing at present 
correspond any longer with the actual needs. Moreover, 
in order to enjoy the necessary authority in all circles, it 
must be created by the general consent of all. Its basis of 
action will be the harmonious coSlaboration of all the living 
forces of the nation, and that is an object for which every 
Armenian can, and should, work, and which should not 
give rise to any dissension. History has shown that those 
nations alone which create a centre for their general action 
in the common interest, and who at the crisis of their fate 
can concentrate and coordinate all their energy and banish 
intestine dissensions and quarrels, can emerge triumphantly. 

This new organization should have different sections to 
deal with every branch of its activity. 1 venture here to 
enumerate the most important; 

1. Economic Section of the Armenian Republic. 

2. Section for the Young: education, sports (Boy 
Scouts, Students' Union, etc.). 

3. Orphan Section. 

4. Emigration Section. 

5. Mutual Aid Section. 

6. History, Literary and Art Section; publications, 
intellectual and artistic unions, etc. 

The above are a few subjects on which the activity of the 
Armenians as a whole might be employed—some are already 
covered by existing societies. But the essential is that 
there should be a central body, working in the general 
interest, and preventing overlapping and the frittering away 
of energy. The Armenian people, after the terrible trials 
through which they have passed, need a long period of 
rest and peace at home and abroad to heal the sores of the 
past and work with patience and method and indomitable 
courage along the avenues of progress. 
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SHORT STORY: EX OEIIENTE 
Bv Raconteur 

The iollowing incident from the life of the Buddha was told 
me some years ago by a Burmese priest. 

Every evening Prince Siddharta used to go and sit by the 
lake. It was the spot he loved best in the whole palace 
gardens, for there he seemed shdtered from even the echo 
of the outside world. And, further, it was full of deep, 
penetrating beauty. But what chiefly fascinated him were 
the delicately coloured lotus lilies that floated in full splendour 
on the gleaming water, like symbols of his own far-away 
fantasies. He would sit for hours on end, dreaming of the 
reality behind the world of apparitions. One evening— 
shortly after he had wandered for the first time through the 
streets of Kapilavastu—he was suddenly wakened by the 
passage of a breath of wind. It seemed to gather round 
him : he was aware of a dank blight. His eyes roamed over 
the water. He saw the lotuses quiver uneasily. He rose 
in a rebellious spirit and went to find Yashodhara. She lay 
nursing the boy she had quite lately home him. Pity filled 
the Prince, and he chose for the time being to keep silent 
about what he had seen. 

On the three following evenings he sat by the lake, and 
each evening befcn'c the sun set a breath passed across the 
face of the water, and the echo of a rustle lingered in the 
trees. And each evening the lotus lilies seemed to open and 
shrink. On the third evening he noticed that their petals 
were stained with yellow. He passed the next few evenings 
away, but, returning on the sixth, found that the yellow had 
spread from the tips to th^ chalices, and when about sunset 
the wind rose the lilies no longer resisted, but sank their heads 
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with a faiot tremor. And suddenly the image of the old 
greybeard whom he had met in the streets of Kapilavastu 
flashed through his mind. Until the day he had walked 
through his father's city he had been blind. Many a time 
he had seen flowers droop, leaves wither, but the meaning 
of this change had always escaped him. As he strode 
towards the palace, he seemed to see things differently, and 
a wave of sadness swept over him. 

He foimd Yashodhara with her child. For a few seconds 
he stood silently at her side. But his look was grave, and 
the girl noticed there was something on his mind. 

My lord--she began, looking at the same time at 

Rahula. 

“ Yashodhara," he said, inteirupting her, “ Rahvtla must 
die.” 

The girl started up, disturbing the child at her breast. The 
Prince continued : 

" I have just learnt that life and the thirst for life brings 
endless pain. I have discovered that old age, decay, and 
death is everywhere. Through our cominon suffering the 
humblest flower is lifted with us. The winds cany a mys¬ 
terious blight from the timeless regions of the other worlds. 
Even Brahma-" 

“Hush!" the girl broke in, “But tell me first, why 
must Rahula die ?'' 

“ For salvation, hb own salvation," Siddharta whispered, 
bending over the child. 

“ But as death b the final necessity, let him first live his 
life," Yashodhara entreated. 

“ Life b gradual decay," the Prince answered meditatively. 
“ My father did wrongly in shutting me from the world, for 
esTry man must see at some time or other, unless he can 
proceed in the white heat of ecstasy without respite. As we 
have wronged the boy in begetting him, we must undo what 
we have done without hb knowing it." 

"If," she replied, “ I cannot dispute the cruel knowledge 
you say you have found, I can at least beg you to grant me 
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three days in which to find an answer to the terrible riddle— 
for it is a riddl^you have set me; and then if I can satisfy 
you with my answer, you must let the child live. 

After hesitating a moment, the Prince agreed. Three 
days later he appeared again before Yashodhara, 

Wdl ?” he began. 

" Did you not say/' she said straightway, "that living 
and the thirst for life mean endless pain ? But how do you 
know that pain in itself is evil? When 1 bore you Rahuli 
I suffered greatly, and yet I would suffer a thousand times 
more for ray love for you. And there are many others who 
would suffer for what they love, even if their love be life 
itself; for suffering is perhaps one of the sweet as well as 
one of the bitter conditions of our existence/' 

"Yashodhara," the Prince replied, "your words are 
empty symbols. What you have said condemns everything 
we strive for. Everything passes, is unendingly changing, 
and if in the passing sweet and bitter always meet, the neces- 
sity of life is the paramount evU/' 

** Give me,*’ she beseeched, unable to answer thb, " two 

more trials." 

Very reluctantly he consented. The nejrt day, before he 
had spoken, she began pleading desperately. 

"Listen. Wait twelve years, so that he vrill be at the 
age of understanding. Then let him answer you. Who 
knows ? Perhaps he will chensh suffering as I. know mg 
there is colour and ecstasy in return for darkness and misery. 
And even though the one condirioning the other implies evil, 
as you say, perhaps he will accept evil,” 

The Prince’s brows contracted. 

" You argue as a woman, see things as a woman rejoicing 
in martyrdom sees them. And you misunderstand every¬ 
thing. If the boy lives till the age of bigger consciousness, 
he will want to live and live for ever. That is the evil. The 
thirst for life will have conquered him; and what does that 
mean ? Why, that life is turning on itself, is mocking itself. 
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laying pitfalls for the weak. No, Yashodhaia, you have 
failed to convince me." 

On the third evening—the life of Rahula hanging on the 
very slender threads of her reasoning—she poured out her 
words, as soon as the Prince appeared, in a wild torrent. 

" Everything passes, so you say, my lord; each moment of 
time brings with it new birth, decay, death; each moment 
of time that marks the constant flux cries to us : ^ All is moya, 
nothing remains- there is no basis, there is no foundation 
to this everlasting, tireless passing.’ It is your Ttiith, 
my lord, the Truth you discovered. Yet what is Truth? 
Everything bums and passes, you say. But will the men 
who come after you say the same ? Suppose they say each 
moment of time brings new birth, new blossoming, and 
new . . . Death, that appears to you as the culmination 
of decay, a sinister answer to life’s arrogance, may appear 
to them as a larger, more comprehensive existence. For 
each man's attitude to life, including that of our boy, must 
always difier, always change, since there is nothing constant. 
Your words cannot be for all time, unless you contradict 
yourself; for if everything passes and dies, so must also this 
Truth of yours." 

When she had ftnished her eyes shone triumphantly. She 
had striven hard to summon all the resources of her wit. 

There was a slight pause before the Prince took up her 
argument. He looked perplexed, and from his perplexity 
she gained hope, 

*'I admire the way you reason,” he began. “Your 
words would seem to prove me false ; but words are powerless 
before an intuition. An intuition delves where the intellect 
can only roam. What I know to be true transcends as yet 
the poor symbols of speech. To-day you have outwitted me 
with words, but to-morrow my Truth will thunder through the 
world. New paths will be opened away from the road we 
are all blindly following. ’ ’ Then, taking her hand, he added: 
" Rahula shall live." 

The girl threw her arms wildly round the Prince, hut he 
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gently laid her back on the couch, and without a word left 
the room. 

* * * - * • 

He rose late that night, and went, before leaving the palace, 
to look once again at Yashodhara. She was asleep with 
Rahula. Tears rose to the eyes of PVince Siddbaula as 
silently he bade farewell to the two. An attendant awaited 
hon in the garden. 

When the sun rose on the next day^ two men were fast 
leaving the territory of the Sakyas ; one of them, 1 remember 
the old priest added, was Gautama the Muni, who sought and 
found an immutable Truth in the shifting scheme of things. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE FORESTS AND TIMBERS OF BURMA 

By Alexasber L, Howard 

For many years after the establjshment of British power in 
India but little attention was paid to the forest resources of 
the country by the administration, which contented itself 
with the very meagre revenue derived from royalties pay¬ 
able by firms or individuals engaged in exploiting the more 
viduable and accessible forest areas* Indiscrimmate felling, 
with its inevitable accompaniment of waste of valuable 
material, proceeded unchecked. To this destruction of 
timber (which in practically every country has preceded the 
formation of a forest service and scientific conservation) 
was added a factor to which India is peculiarly liable-^ 
namely, the wholesale clearing of forest areas for nomadic 
cultivation. The necessity for pro lection is illustrated by an 
incident which happened to a manager of one of the large 
coa]*mines in India* When he first arrived he found the 
compound of the house allotted to him had an extremely 
b^utiful grove of trees. Shortly after his arrival, one of 
his people came and explained that for a funeral they 
required a fire and that in the compound was a dead tree 
which they begged to be allowed to have for this purpose* 
Ascertaining that the information wag correct, he gave his 
consent, \Vhen a year later the same thing happened again 
he became suspicious, and giving his consent the second 
time, caused watch to be made and found that no sooner had 
he given his consent than a third tree was girdled or ringed 
so that it also would die within a year. 

Long before the restless West had sought Burma for the 
purpose of trade and commerce, huge trees were con¬ 
tinuously growing and a vast storehouse of almost 
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illimitable wealth has been produced, of which in the past 
they have burnt and destroyed without compunction in 
order to dear a space for their primitive agriculture. 

It was not until about the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the destruction and waste of the forest 
resources of the country began to be realized, and about 
this time the subject was taken up actively by the Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay and Madras; and although enquiry was 
temporarily checked by the Mutiny, within the following 
decade Dr, Brandis was invited by the Government of 
India to investigate and report upon the forests of India and 
Burma, and his report disclosed such a serious state of 
affairs that the formation of a regular forest service was 
decided upon. Some attempts at forest consert-ation had 
been made previously to this date, perhaps beginning in 
1859, and too much praise cannot be given to the handful 
of untrained officers who struggled along under heart¬ 
breaking conditions; but the Forest Department as it now 
exists may be said to have been founded by Dr. Brandis in 
[S64, and the British Empire Exhibition thus coincides 
with the sixtieth anniversary of its existence. In 1857 the 
first Forest Act was passed by the Legislature under the 
argis of Lord Dalhousie, and during the years which have 
since elapsed, the Indian Forest Service, from small begin¬ 
nings, has developed into one which, as regards the system of 
scientific forest control and the vast areas committed to its 
charge, has no equal in any other country of the world. 

Teak, perhaps the most valuable timber which the world 
possesses, generally grows in mixed forest, although some 
plantations have been established of pure teak forest, and 
one of the most interesting things 1 have ever seen was 
when I had the satisfaction of seeing the Brandis plantation 
of pure teak forest at Myodwb in the Zigon Division, 
Tharawaddy, which is now fifty odd years old. The trees 
are all about the same height and very neariy the same 
girth i they are very closely grown and approximately give 
a dear bole from 70 10 So feet dear to the first branch. I 
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measured, a group which proved to be about 2 feet 4 inches 
to 2 feet 6 inches in diaineter at breast height. 1 shaJl hope 
to be able to show a picture of this forest on the screen. 
This is a very interesting illustration of what can be 
accomplished in so short a time; and indeed, in another 
part of this district, I found trees which had reached the 
same diameter or perhaps even larger in forty years. While 
on this subject, I am reminded of two Spanish mahogany 
trees \SvHet^itia maAo^ani) which were planted in the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, of which later on I shall 
show you pictures when growing in the Gardens. It 
occurred to me to ask that I might be allowed to show these 
two trees in the Exhibition, and as it was necessary to take 
the trees down, my request was agreed to. I sent a gang 
of men and had them felled, and the two trees which were 
growing in the Gardens this month last year have now 
arrived in England. The larger tree trunk which we were 
able to bring weighed over 10 tons and is 6 feet in 
diameter at the butt, and contains 4,000 feet of board 
timber, and from counting the rings it would appear that it 
has taken 113 years for the tree to attain this size. 

The smaller weighs just over four tons and is 4 feet in 
diameter at the butt end, and contains about 1,600 feet 
board measure. The age of this smaller tree i$ ascertained 
as eighty-two years. 

Exploration, reservation, settlement, and demarcation, 
and finally the preparation of scientific working plans, have 
proceeded steadily throughout the length and breadth of 
India and Burma, and in Burma to-day the State possess^ 
30,000 square miles of reserved forest, and 116,000 square 
miles of unreserved forests in which the Government 
exercises an effective control over the timber, which control 
may be briefly described by stating that the Government 
has power at any time to take up valuable forest areas as 
forest reserves, whilst the explottattons of timber standing in 
unreserved forests is only permitted under lease or licence 
from the responsible authority. It may thus fairly be 
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claimed that tn the comparatively short space of sixty years 
the whole of the limher resources of the Indian Empire have 
been adequately protected from the possibility of future 
destruction, whilst nature and science have combined to 
make good the depredations which were giving rise to 
Justifiable apprehension half a century ago. 

Turning for the moment from India to our own position, 
it is interesting to emphasize the national importance of a 
reserve of timber supply. With regard to this country, a 
writer has said: "The forests of England have been a source 
of national safety and national prosperity in the pasL A 
sea-faring nation whose history in the last three hundred 
years has been one of the Imperial expansion of an island 
race, we owe it largely to our home timber supplies that 
our ships obtained this supremacy. Again, in the centuries 
before the general development of our coal deposits, it was 
the great forest of the Weald that made the Sussex iron¬ 
work industry possible.” Again, in the experience of the 
last war, our reserves of forests at home and of the 
Empire vrere undoubtedly essential, and possibly one of 
the fundamental reasons of our ultimate victory. 

Coming back to the forests of Burma. Considering what 
has been accomplished in the past, and what is being done 
every day, year in and year out, the general public has but 
the most meagre knowledge of the activities of the Forest 
Department and its officers, and this is scarcely surprising, 
for of all the silent work done by the public services, of 
which the public reaps the benefit, that of the forest 
service is least ostentatious and furthest removed from 
observation: indeed, it has been truly said that the work 
of the forest service begins where that of the civil adminis¬ 
tration ends, on the fringes of the great forests, in which the 
forest officer spends many months of the year, usually 
alone. He never sees the full result of his labours: the 
young trees which he has tended will not be ripe for the 
axe for a couple of generations: and the records of his 
work are enshrined in a scientific magazine which has few 
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readers outside his own service, and in official blue books 
of which the general public, both in India and elsewhere, 
knows little and cares less. 

Yet it has been estimated by a competent forest 
economist that in India and Burma there Is a forest 
personnel of about 75,000 persons with their dependents, 
whilst the labour used in tending plantations, works of 
improvement, fire protection, and so forth, absorbs the 
energies of some 160,000 persons with their dependents; 
the last census report gives 6,Soo,ooo persons as wholly or 
partly dependent upon forestry or allied industries for their 
livelihood. This figure, however, includes part-time labour. 
It is safe to say that between 4^ and 5|^ million people in 
British India are dependent on forestry and allied industries 
for their livelihood during the greater part of the year, so 
that by reason of its very magnitude the forest service 
should command more attention than it commonly does. 
Apart from the factj however, of providing so large a 
number of persons with a living, this Department is 
responsible for indirect benefits which affect a vast number 
of inhabitants of the country, since the infiuence of forest 
areas on climate, rainful, water storage, and denudation 
are too well known to need more than a passing reference, 
and for the conservation of these areas the Department is 
responsible. 

The greater and more important type of forests, how¬ 
ever, is that in which the management Is concerned mainly 
in providing the greatest possible outturn of timber for 
commercial purposes, and It may here be noted that the 
revenue obtained compares more than favourably with that 
of any other Government Department. Thus, in examining 
the financial results for the forest administration In British 
India for quinquennial periods during the last fifty years, it 
will be found that the surplus has risen from about 
^^90,000 sterling (13,6 lakhs of rupees) in 1869, to about 

1,070,000 sterling in 1919 (160,2 lakhs of rupees), 
to /*t333»333 sterling in 1920 (169,9 lakhs of rupees), 
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and to wellnlgh 2,000,000 sterling now (300 lakhs of 
rupees). 

This statement ejchibits the striking fact that the surplus 
has increased nearly twelvefold during the past fifty years, 
and the results for the current perlodt though not yet 
oificially published, are already known to be still more 
favourable. Apart, however, from the direct financial 
results, it has been estimated that, during the sixty years 
of administration by the Department, the forest wealth, as 
represented by the growing stock, has been more than 
doubled, this result tielng entirely due to scientific conserva¬ 
tion of the forest resources, to the replacement by natural 
regeneration, or by plantations w'bere the mature timber 
has been felled, and to the encouragement of the more 
valuable species by the judicious removal of those not of 
commercial value, whose presence tended to retard the full 
development of the better timber-producing trees, so that 
in twenty-five years hence the output of timber will be far 
greater than it is to-day. 

There are few people in this country who realize the 
immense size and the great importance of this vast and 
wealthy Indian Empire. Professor J. R. Seeley has said ; 

'* There is something very characteristic in the indilTerence 
which we show towards this mighty phenomenon of the 
difiusion of our race and the expansion of our state. We 
seem, as it were, to have conquered and peopled half the 
world in a fit of absence of mind.** 

Certainly, I have found that there are exceedingly few 
people whom I meet who have the least conception of the 
size and importance of the country . The whole area of I ndia 
is 1,809,300 square miles, or fifteen times laiger than the 
whole of the United Kingdom, which has an area of 121,000 
square miles. It has twelve separate and distinct provinces 
apart from the wide territories comprised of the native states. 

The country of Burma, with which we are specially 
concerned to-day, has a separate Government, a people of 
an entirely different race from India, and a different religion, 
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since Buddhism only Hngera for a small extent in India. 
The total area of this country is more than twice that of the 
United Kingdom, and the area of the forest land alone is 
twice That of England andScotlandj much of this forestland 
not having even been surveyed. 

During the war it became necessary for many of us to 
fall back upon supplies of Bntish*grown timber to keep 
going, and among other purchases I happened to purchase 
one wood a few miles from London. You could walk from 
end to end of it in about twenty minutes and from side to 
side in less. Although the timber was not of a superior 
sort, It cost j^2,ooo for the right to cut, and when cut the 
timber cost only about 6d, per foot cube. 

Comparing this with Burma, I am reminded that I started 
on a march through the forest at daybreak on Monday 
morning and we continued marching all the week, moving 
our camp at night, until two o’clock on the following 
Saturday afternoon. The whole time as we walked we 
w'ere surrounded by immense trees of great value, and from 
this simple illustration it is possible to begin to realize the 
cplrtggal wealth of the forests of Burma. To march through 
and across the forests of Burma completely in the same way 
would occupy the whole lifetime of two men of sixty years 
of age marchii^ two miles an hour for five hours per day. 

For the development and realization of this forest wealth, 
one of the greatest difficulties with which we are confronted 
is the question of transport. The wonderful River Irrawady 
and other rivers give a certain amount of facility, but 
sooner or later these highvrays used by primitive man prove 
inadequate, and have to be supplemented by roads and 
railways. In both of these methods Burma is far behind. 
In Java, for instance, one can travel by motor all over the 
island over excellent roads which enable the traveller to 
move at a very high speed. Again, the railway service in 
Burma is far too limited, and every kind of transport totally 
inadequate. 

On my last visit I had reasons for realizing the great 
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danger which exists, because not only are these restricted 
lines of coTtimunication disadvantageous from a commercial 
point of view, but very serious from mill tar)' strategic 
consideration \ for instance, a simultaneous strike or seizure 
of the Flotilla Company on the river and the same thing on 
the railway, and Mandalay would be entirely cut off from 
Rangoon and from the outer world. 

The British reader will have rather mixed feelings when 
he reads in a book published by American authors: " India 
is still undeveloped and industrially backward, and the 
existing/orw/ resources have barely been touched." It is 
certainly consoling when we reflect that a great reserve of 
forest resources still exists in this country which we are 
controlling. The remark, however, is surely somewhat in 
the nature of a reproach when we realize that after these 
sixty years we are only just beginning to recognize, and 
even now to only a limited extent, the immense value 
which these timbers possess. 

In 1920 the total import of timber into the United 
King'dom amounted to nearly _]^90^ooOvtxx> sterlings Of 
common oak from America, alone the import to the United 
Kingdom totalled nearly ;^ 2 ,ooo,ooo sterling, yet the whole 
of India and Burma together only contributed the miserable 
total of other than teak. If this wealth of timber 

had been possessed by America the whole world would 
have known, and every sort would be advertised and 
exploited to the very utmost extent. 

The time at my disposal to-day is insufficient to catalogue 
the full list of Valuable timbers. For the last four years we 
have been prosecuting a vigorous campaign in order to 
make them known, and on the whole the response has been 
quite good. There seems lately to have been a partial 
awakening to the fact that money expended by this country 
should be spent within the Empire and not without j 1 say 
partial awakening, because even now this wholesome 
practice is not nearly sufficiently followed. Before the war 
I saw in the Transylvanian forests an oak-tree standing 
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which had been sold at •j&. 6d. per foot cube for the English 
market, while a similar and equally good tree in Worcester* 
shire could only command is. gd. per foot cube. Only too 
often to-day the large buyers of timber favour productions 
from other countries without the Empire in an entirely 
unnecessary manner. For instance, within the last few 
weeks a well-knowin public concern has given preference to 
the use of an American production in a case where Empire 
production could have been provided equally as good and 
at less money, oblivious to the fact that our debt to America 
is already terrible! 

Visitors to the Exhibition will have a very good 
opportunity of seeing the numerous uses to which these 
woods may be applied. The whole list of valuable timbers 
which Burma can supply is very large, even reckoning 
only those which can compete favourably with supplies 
from other sources. There is one outstanding timber, 
however, the unique qualities of which should engage our 
earnest attention, which is the pyinkado, or iron wood, of 
Burma; considerable quantities of this most valuable 
timber are now actually in London ready for use, and 
arrangements have been made for a continuous supply in 
the future. Large sizes up to 3 feet in width and long 
lengths can be provided. The cost of labour is so 
enhanced to-day that it becomes of the first importance 
that any completed work should be executed in a material 
which possesses the greatest possible life, and it will be no 
exaggeration to say that constructive timber work of 
pyinkado will certainly last four times as long as would 
pitch pine, which is alternatively used; indeed, it may 
very likely last for ten times, because the climate of Burma 
is much more trying than the climate of this country, and 
yet this wood has remained sound and hard and perfect in 
Burma for certainly 200 years, and it may be much more. 
In such works, therefore, as public docks, ship-building 
centres, railway works, and wharves, an opportunity has 
been opened up by the use of this durable timber. A 
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large wharf at Bow Creek has just been finished in which 
the piles, camp sheeting, and capping have all been made 
of pyinkado. The cost of labour has been no more than 
if pitch pine had been used-—in fact, the same contract for 
pitch pine, which was expected to be used, has been 
carried out—but this finished work will not have to be 
renewed as pitch pine work does within thirty years; it is 
unlikely, indeed, that it will need renewal within the 
longest lifetime of the youngest infant, Laslett in 1875 
quotes Lieut-Colonel H. W- Blake, who speaks of a pillar 
made of pyinkado, which originally supported a teak figure 
of “ Godama the teak had /oi^ siuce smouldered away in 
dust, but the pyinkado was as sound and hard as ever. 
He adds: “ At the pillar I fired a rifle shot at so yards 
distance; the ball was thrown back, making no penetration 
whatever. The wood seems hardened by time and 
exposure, and it is a fact that the Teredo will not touch it. 
The Burmans do not girdle and kill this tree as they do 
the teak, but fell and saw it up at once, and refuse to work 
it in a dry state.” The specimen in my collection, when 
dr}’’, weighed 81 pounds to the foot cube. In his table of 
experiments, Laslett gives the total weight required to 
break British oak as 776 pounds against pyinkado 
1,273 pounds; and the weight required to break I inch 
square oak 193 pounds, pyinkado 318 pounds; for tensile 
strength, oak 30.287 pounds, pyinkado 38,623 pounds, 
these figures showing unmistakably the much greater 
strength possessed by pyinkado. Again, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, pyinkado is entirely immune from 
the attack of any boring beetle or any other insect, which 
certainly cannot be said of other timbers, and certainly not 
about oak, I would like to add here that 1 have already 
been criticized for quoting Laslett's experiments, and liave 
been told that they are out of date and of no value, I do 
not agree with my critics. I understand their argument to 
be that experiments regarding strengths of timber are of no 
value unless the percentage of moisture which the wood 
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contained is <|uoted. Laslett worked in a most painstaking 
and conscientious manner, and his tests were practical tests. 
The specimens which he used were as dry as the conditions 
for practical working allow in ordinary use, and the results 
shown were such as actual working contractors could 
depend upon under the conditions which they have to 
work. You may compile two or three closely printed 
foolscap sheets of conditions and have these embodied in 
the contract, but neither the contractor nor the manufac¬ 
turer nor the timber men who supply the timber possess 
either the knowledge or the means to enable them to fulfil 
the terms. Through all my experience, I have never yet 
found the buyer who asked for such tests. On the other 
hand, I am continuously asked whether the timber in 
question is as strong as British oak, etc., a simple question 
simply answered, which Lasletc has dealt with in a practical 
manner. A competent authority has estimated that the 
forests of Burma can produce 300,000 lous of pyinkado 
per annum without interfering with the prospect of future 
supplies, and this timber is one of the most valuable 
timbers the world produces. This is a striking illustration 
of the wealth of Burma and its forest resources. 

The many difficulties which confront those who attempt 
to introduce into regular use any new unknown timber are 
so great and so varied, that those who are not conversant 
with the conditions would helieve it to be impossible. 
They have, however, been so serious, that most of those 
who have attempted the experiment have either given it 
up or become ruined The new timber is criticized by 
everyone; guarantees are asked for on all sides; people 
rise up from all quarters to attack it, by the principals, by 
the contractor, and if at last the poor promoter is able to 
come through with the work, it is examined as with a 
microscope, and all kinds of pains and penalties are pro¬ 
posed to be inflicted for each trifling defect. Of work, on the 
other hand, carried out under the sacred names of " oak," 
“mahogany/* or “walnut," and the worst faults happening, 
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little is heard. Modem conditions under which buildings 
are now finished make it impossible to keep woodwork 
without defecL and timber will shrink or swell, or some¬ 
times warp and twist in a greater or less degree. The new 
timbers of India and Burma, however, are affected in this 
manner, on the whole, less than any others, and notwith¬ 
standing the difaculties with which the introduction of these 
woods has had to battle during the course of the last three 
years, much has been accomplished, and it is gratifying to 
realize that very many of the timbers have become quite 
well known and, especially of late, largely used in numerous 
important buildings, including many of a public character ; 
so that with many of the kinds, instead of it now being 
difficult to hod a demand, we have been more troubled of 
late in assuring supplies. 

The visitor entering the Burma building by the main 
entrance on the west side will find, on the right hand, 
immediately inside the door, a double-fronted shop in 
Burma mahogany, polished in its natural colour, with the 
window enclosures of Burma padauk, and a fiooring of 
parquet in mulberry-wood to the stalk boards. Facing this, 
on the left hand, is a small shop also in Burma mahogany, 
stained and polished a dark colour; the enclosure to the 
window is fabric covered, and the parquet flooring to the 
stall-board is Burma padauk. Passing along to the centre 
of the building, the visitor notices at the meeting of the 
main central pathways four shops forming a circus, each 
standing at an angle, with a concave segmental front facing 
the centre and return ends to the pathways, those on the 
east side being extended to the next gangway. The shop 
standing in the south-west angle is of laurel-wood, selected 
of a dark colour, with the enclosure of laurel-wood selected 
of a light colour, and the parquet flooring to stall-board is 
of silver grey wood. The shop standing in the north-west 
angle is of Burma padauk with an enclosure of pyinma and 
parquet of gutjun-wood. In the south-east angle is a shop¬ 
front of pyinma with an enclosure of tulip-wood and parquet 
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of koko. In the north-east ang^Ie the shop-front is of 
Burma tulip-wood with an enclosure of Burma mahogany 
and parquet of tulip-wood. 

On the right-hand side of the main entrance also the 
visitor will hnd an exhibition hank in Burma padauk, the 
first time this wood has been used in important decorative 
woodwork, and it is not too much to say that it gives a very 
lovely effect, equalling, if not surpassing, anything that has 
been produced in the finest woods which can be founds 
Inside this room is a bank managers office, furnished and 
panelled with the same wood. Adjoining the bank is a 
dining-room, furnished and panelled in Burma laurel-wood, 
with chairs of an old Chippendale pattern in Burma 
mahogany. Leading from the dining-room is a ladies' 
boudoir in French style, furnished and panelled in Burma 
mahogany in natural colour. Adjoining the boudoir is a 
drawing-room, panelled with Burma haldu, or, as it is called 
in Burma, *'knaw.” The furniture In this room is Burma 
mahogany. In other places will be found many illustra¬ 
tions of various woods in different articles of furniture and 
use. In the grounds Is an English belfry, made in Burma 
pyinkado, with a wheel in yellow mulberry, and a waterwharf 
front, also in pyinkado, showing piles, camp sheeting, and 
capping. The Burma pavilion has been established, and is 
being taken care of by hir. A. Rodger, o.b.e., who has had 
a very long term of service In the Forest Department in 
Burma, and w'ho has been kind enough to be with us here 
this afternoon, and who Is showing in this section a highly 
interesting and instructive sitvicukural and forest by¬ 
products exhibit. 

Mr. Howard then proceeded to show a most interesting 
scries of pictures with explanatory comments. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A ifEETii^G of the Eist India Association was held at Caipfintert 
Hall, ThrogmottoQ Avenue, E.C., o* Monday, April 14 , t9^4i when a 
paper was read by Alexander Howard, Esq., on The Forests and 
Timbers of Burma.” A. Rodger. Esq., O.B.E., vras in the chair, and the 
fallowing ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: Sir Syed 
All Itnan, c,c.s.i., Sir Kriahna G- Giipta, Sir John G. Ciiinming, 

K.c.l.£,, C-S.i,, Sir Patrick Fagan, c.s.j.. Sir George W. Shaw, 

C.S.I,, Sir Willkm Ovens Clark, Sir Cbarlea AraMtiOng, vSir Fmnd* 
Oldfield, Sir Joseph H. Stone, Lady Kensington, Mr. F. H- Brawn, 

C.I.F., Dr. S. Kapadia, Mrs. WTiite. Mr. W. Wallace, Mr. E. C Emerson, 
Mr. Henry Hall, Mr. W. Rayner, Mrs. Johnstone, Mr. B. W. Perkins, 
Ifajor a Gilbertson, Mr. Storey, Mr. Maung Tin, Mr. Manng Ba Hmu, 
Miss Elanor ^Vhitehead, Miss Mary Maitland, Mi*. Ernest Howard, Mis. 
Lofthonse, Mr. Ernest Howard, Mr, L- V, Callender, Miss V, Rice, Miss 
M. Stephens, Mr. H. Himd Smith, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr, W. Rayner, 
Mr. Eric Murtay, Mr. W, W. Lance, Mr. R, C. Watson, Mrs- and Miss 
Wilmot Corfield, Miss Partridge, Mr. P- Naw, Mr. S. J- &utry, Mr. W, H. 
T j mhrviime, Mt. G, M. Ryan, Mr. R. C. Gadsby, Mr. O. J. McFarlane, 
Mr. D. Greenwood, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. John C. bTicholson, Mrs, 
Martley, Mr. and Mrs. F- J. Branthwaiie, Dr. S, Nath, Mr. T. H. S. 
Goddard, Mr. L- V. Edwards, Mr. T. B. Hanson, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Thomas, Miss G. Gritasey, Mr. J, P. Longman, Mr. H, D. Seailes-Wood, 
Mr. Francis, and hfr. Stanley P. Rice. Hon. Secretary, 

On the motion of Mr. STAtil.iv Rice, a hearty vote of thanks was 
unanimously accorded to the Court of the Carpenters' Company for the use 
of the Hall. 

Mr. Staxlzv Rtc* staled that Professor Richards, h-P., had been 
pieveoied from presiding owing to bis Parlinnientaiy duties, and that 
Mr. Rodger had kindly consented to take his place- 

The Chairma!* i Ladies and gentlemen, as Professor Richards has not 
been able to be present here to-day, it is my privtl^e to introduce to you 
Mr. Howard, who is the head of one of the largest timber firros in London, 
which film is the agent for the Forest Department of India and Burma, 
He, as we all know, is the author of a well-knowo book on the timbers of 
the world, and be has for a long time past taken a great interest in 
tropical bard woodsy on which he is a well-known authority. During the 
iast few years he has interiested himself in the bard woods of the forests of 
India and Burma, and it is principally through his cfTorts that a number of 
these woods have become well known in the markets of England and 
other countries. 

The paper was then read. 

The Ckairuah : Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am sure we are much 
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indebt^ t& Mr^ Howard for hb pap« ^nd for ihe be^udAil pictores of ih^ 
Biirmese forests wbkh he lias showD to us. One point he mentioned 1 
think might be enhuged upon—that is^ the part itrhlch the elephants play 
out there. We hare tbotisjnds of them scattered all over the Prosincej 
and we use them for transport and for extracting timber. Practically all 
the logs are brought to the Hoating streams by the elephants. In the mills 
they carry logs and planks, and dodge the posts in the mills in a most 
intdligent way- There is a story of an elephant which 1 have always 
thought was a great testiinony to their intelligence. In the forests to the 
south of Mandalay there was a hig store of rice in a hut, which was used 
by the coolies and driv'ers df elephants for their food. At night puj custom 
Is to put iron shackles on the elephants and turn them out to giaze, and in 
order that they may be found in the morning every ekpbsnt wears an 
enormous wooden bell which makes a noise which can be heard a 
considerable distance oRl The rice haviog been missed, the coolies set a 
watch ; they did not hear anything^ btit m the middle of the night they saw 
this tusker elephant coming up the bed of the stream to raid the but, and 
he was holding his wooden bell with his trunk, so that it would not 
be heard, (Laughter.) 

The Lecturer, in reply to questions, said that the cost of woods from 
India and Burma was very much less than the cost of the woods which 
were ordimrily made use of—for instance^ Honduras mahoganyi which 
might be said to cost anything from ioSp to rSs* per foot cubei whOe the 
o^st of the Burma mahogany was much less. One great disaster to 
Buima^ though at the same time a great beoeUt,, was rhat it produced teak. 
People had concentrated upon teak to the dbadvantage of the rest of the 
timbers. 

On the motion of the a hearty vote of thanks was unani¬ 

mously accorded to the Lecturer- 

A hearty vote of thanks R'as also unanimously accorded to the ChaLnnan 
for presiding. 

The CkAIRMAIL haring thanked the meeting, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 

Sir AtruEP ChattehtOW writes that be was greatly interested in Mr. 
Howard's paper on “The Forests and Timber^ of Burma." In the 
nineties, when he was at the Engineering College in Madras, he bad at his 
disposal a iDo-ton testing machine of the Wkksteed type^ built by Messrs, 
Joshua Buck ton and Co.^ of Leeds. For bending tests on timber it was 
fitted with a special pressure foot which distributed the load uniformly 
over the central 3 inches of the span, and thus avoided the local de¬ 
formation which would have toevitably occurred when the apecimenB under 
t^ were of large and carried heavy loads. l^Vhen the East Coast 
Railway between Madras and Berwadn was under construction he made a 
□umber of tests of Pyinkado cut from a sleeper sent to him by the 
EnginEer-in-Chief of the line* Whtn the sleeper arrived the wood was 
quite sof^ and green, and was easily worked by plane and chisel and could 
be fiuiahed to a fine surface. After a time the wood became exceedinglf 
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bard and proved difficult to handle^ though it stilt coDiatoed a very appre¬ 
ciable quantity of a ttssinoua sap and weigbed 74-3 Lba. per cubic fool. 
When it had baidencd he made a large number of bending, crushing, and 
tcnsOe tests, and the foltowing data fairly represent the mmlis obtained. 
A bending test was made on an equivalent span of 6 feet, and the cross- 
section of the beam was: Depth, 9’743 forces; breadth, 4*811 inches. 
The breaking load was ai'^S tons giviqg a modulus of rupture of 677 lbs, 
and a modulus of elasticity of 1,856,360 lbs A cube of 4§-inch side 
carried a load of 81*79 tons, and possessed u modultu of elasticity in 
compression of a,878,500 lbs, A strut 39*96 inches long, with a cross- 
section of 4-435 by 4*475 inches, carried a load of 67*67 tons. The tensile 
tests were made on specimens, apprcmmalely a^ inches by i-inch cross- 
sectioD, which camisd a loud of 7*113 tons per square inch, with a modulus 
of elasticity of 3,172,000 lbs. Other experimeflls were naade on surioos 
specimens of Indian Pyinkado, but in no case were the results of the tests 
as high as those obtained from the Burmese wood, 

A great many of the recorded tests on the stiuDgth and stlBhess of 
timber have been made on specimens much too smalt, and the results 
obtained have been nearly always greatly in excess of those from large-scale 
experiments. For most practical purposes he thought that the moduli of 
elusticity which depended on the sti^ncss of timber yielded a more useful 
standard of comparison between different woods than the ultimate breaking 
stress. The Pyinkado sleepers were laid in the Madms^Bezwada Railway 
nearly thirty years ago, and it was possible that the railway records would 
furnish useful information regarding their desirability. He noticed that 
the cost of labour on the wharf at Bow Creek had been no more 
than if pitch pine had been used, from which he presumed that the 
Pyinkado bad aiJ been cut to the size inquired in the green state 
before ft had hardened. Engineers would undoubtedly be glad to know 
whether this was so or not i also for how long Pyinkado was easy to 
work after it had been felled. When he last had wrati pn to enquire 
into the economics of the Burma forests he found that the com- 
meicial exploitation about 1917 smounted to no more than one cubic foot 
of timber per acre per anuum of the neserred forest area. 'iV'hat the 
annual tncTcment may be is uor at ali accurately known, hut it must be at 
least ten times the amount at present removed, so that it is easy to under¬ 
stand what a vast revenue uldtnately will be derived from the Buraia 
foteslB wheti a marhet has been found for the available timber and adequate 
means of transport have been provided The Indian forester, neither in 
India or Biuma, can count on the assistance of snow in facilitating the 
extraction of timber, and in Burma, at any rate, he has mainly to rely on 
elephants, of whom thousands are employed, but they are costly to 
maintain and have a working life of not more than twenty-6ve years. Jo 
Bunna teak can be floated down to Rangoon, but the loss on the way is 
coostdcsubic and the river offer* little advantage as a means of transport 
fw timbers like Pyinkado, which are much heavier r han water. For a long 
time to come the forests of Burma will easily meet the demands likely to 
be nude on them, but it is necessary to look ahead a very long way, and 
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tie thought that a good of evideoce had aoein^ukted to the effect that 
pUntatiods yielded a very high annual increment, and that if the cost of 
e^Ublisbidg them could doe readily be met from the anrpliii annual rcveoue 
Ehey might well be started with the aid oflong^tcrm loanf. 

For some years he bad been in charge of the School of Arts^ Madras, 
where a great deal of cabinet woch and wood-caning was earned on, and 
he had availed himself of the opportunity to ^periment with such of the 
ornamental timbem of India and Burma aa he could obtain. The resnlia 
were IS many cases very encQuraging, but some of the woods were highly 
mineralized and rapidly took the edge off the tools. He remembered once 
receiving a of rosewood {D^lB^rgia laiifeiia) in which all die annual 
rings were filled with depposita of lime, renderiEig the wood quite {useless^ 
In view of the splendid work done by Mr* Howard's firm during the last 
three years to demonstrate the qualities of Indian tunbers, it would be 
futile to dwell upon his own CKperiments of about twenty years ago, except 
m draw attention to the fact that there wm many beautiful woods to ht 
obtained m the South of India, especially in the forests on the Western 
Ghats. Bad joinery and the use of unseasoned limber had in the past 
contributed not a little to the slight estimation in which the woods of India 
were held; he doubted not that with the elimination of these detrimental 
factors there would be a good market for them in the future, and he 
desired to congralulaie Mr^ Howard on the very great progress be had 
already made. 
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THE SUKKUR BARRAGE IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, 1920. 

A CRITICISM OF ITS LEADING FEATURES- 
By F. WtitGsiT 

[£at€ CAie/ S/igiiteir iit SivJ}, 

In the north-west corner of India, in the vicinity of 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan^ and Arabia, is the great plain 
of Sind, one of the flattest and most rainless regions in the 
world. Yet it were wrong to think of this Province as a 
barren, unpopulated desert. It is fairly populated. Roughly 
half of it, an area more than three times the size of Waies, 
ts a Fertile alluvium, deposited, during ages, by the Indus, 
which traverses it before entering the Arabian Sea, From 
time immemorial the inhabitants have succeeded in growing 
a variety of valuable crops, so that famine is unknown to 
them, and it is recognized that, with sufficient cultivators 
and an ample supply of water, practically every part of this 
alluvial tract can be brought under the plough. 

But how is the water obtained? The Indus, like the 
Nile and other great streams rising in snowy mountains, 
carries an Immensely increased volume of water when the 
snows melt, so that during the summer months its dischai^e 
has been close on to 000,000 cubic feet a second, which 
is fifty times as great as its winter dischaige. The cultiva¬ 
tion of crops is made possible by this never-failing rise; for 
the high level of the water enables it to run into shallow 
canals cut into the banks of the river, and to flow on to the 
arid lands beyond. This period of high water lasts between 
the begin Eli ng of J une and the middle of September and is 
known as the inundation season^—f.e., the season of floods 
—when the so-called kharif crops, rice, cotton, and millets, 
are sown and irrigated from the canals. During the winter 
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months, or the rabi season, when the Indus dows in a 
small volume, and consequently at a low level, it is obvious 
that very little cultivation is possible because water has to 
be lifted on to the lands at considerable expense. 

Now a project for the better irrigation of Stnd from a 
barrage at Sukkur has been sanctioned recently, and work 
was commenced last October, when H.E. the Governor 
of Bombay laid the foundation‘'Stone. 

In this paper that scheme is discussed under these 
heads: 

Scope of the project. 

The Indus as we know II 

Disturbing influence of a barrage on such a river. 

The importance of silt in canal-carried water. 

Barrage canals too small. 

The bearing of race characteristics on the design of 
new canals. 

Sale of land for financing the scheme. 

The Sutlej Valley project 

How the scheme will affect Indus floods. 

Population : the Punjab and Sind contrasted. 

Scope of the Scheme. 

The cardinal feature of the project is the construction of a 
weir, with gates, across the Indus a mile or so below the 
town of Sukkur. l‘he weir, or barrage, when Its openings 
are closed, will create a very large reservoir, which will 
serve seven canals to be constructed with their headworks 
immediately above the barrage. These canals can be divided 
into two classes: those that are wholly new, and those that 
are merely feeders to established systems of irrigation. 

On the left, or east, bank it is intended to excavate a 
canal that will be one of the largest in the world—the 
Rohri Canal—which will distribute water over the magnifi¬ 
cent cotton-growing plains of the greater part of the 
Nawabshah and Hyderabad collcctorates. On each side 
of this two smaller feeding channels will be constructed 
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to link up with the old canals in the territory of His 
Highness the Mir of Khairpur* The tatter are necessary, 
because the Robri Canal, passing through the middle of 
the irrigable portion of Khairpur State, will intercept the 
principal inundation systems now existing there. These 
feeders, with their headworks, will be entirely at the dis¬ 
posal of the State authorities, who will have no reason, 
consequently, to want water from the Rohri Canal, which 
will flow on, untapped, until it reaches British territory. 
On the left bank also a arge feeding channel will deliver 
supplies into the Eastern Nara, which leads water to the 
important Jamrao, Mithrao, and Thar canal areas that 
border on the Indian desert in east Sind, 

On the other bank, the right one, as far south as 
Sebwan, where in Sind the Indus hrst meets hill spurs 
stretching east from the uplands of Khelat, there lies a note¬ 
worthy rice-growing district, situated principally within the 
confines of the Larkana coilectorate, to which, at present, 
three great canals, the Sukkur, the Ghar, and the Western 
Kara, supply water to an extent acknowledged by all 
competent authorities to be satisfactory. For that area, 
however, a new canal is to be made, that wrill flow only in 
the summer, and its special purpose is the irrigation of the 
more compact part of the rice zone, the Garden of Sind/' 
as it is called, the zone of the Ghar canal which already 
irrigates 550,000 acres, and yields a return of lOO per cent, 
on capital hitherto spent; then another canal will be con¬ 
structed to go farther ah eld, and deliver perennial water to 
the southern limits; and a third, also perennial, to supply 
water to any lands which can be commanded tn the belt 
north and west of the rice zone. At first sight the advan- 
t^e of changing existing methods of irrigation in Larkana 
is not evident, but the idea of the enterprise seems to be 
prompted by the fear that the withdrawals by the new 
Rohri Canal will affect adversely the supplies hitherto 
received by the Ghar and Western Nara canals tn 
particular. 
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Expectations 

The entire system b estimated to cost 12,250,000* and 
to involve the construction and maintenance of 5,300 miles 
of irrigation chan neb. The work is expected to be com¬ 
pleted in twelve years, and eventually to show a return 
of 14 per cent. It was recently stated also, in an article 
by Sir Montagu Webb in the London Press, that the value 
of the crops would exceed j^i 3,000.000 annually. 

All this is refreshingly cheerful. But there are a number 
of very weighty circumstances connected with the scheme 
which have received insufficient consideration, or none at all. 

The Indus 

The most important of these is the effect upon the Indus 
of a weir built across it to interfere with its flow during 
eight or nine months annually, and particularly one at 
Sukkur, For here the river does a strange thing. After 
travelling for 500 miles from Kabbagh, at which point 
it issues from the hills of the Salt Range, skirting Dera 
Ismail Khan, DeraGha^i Khan, and Michankot, where the 
waters of the five rivers join it, and almost always flowing 
in a broad alluvial valley, it deliberately passes through 
comparatively narrow, but deep, gaps near the end of the 
isolated Aror ridge—gaps, all rocky, that have Sukkur on 
one side, Rohri on the other, and the island of Bukkur 
between. Long before it reaches this locality, which an 
increase in velocity induced by the narrows probably has 
helped it for some centuries to continue to traverse, it has 
changed its character. From consisting often of a maze 
of interlacing courses that flow for the most part In a valley 
never more than ten miles wide, with many intermediate 
islands, and oscillating between wall-Iike bordering banks 
at least 30 feet high, it has altered to a single-coursed water¬ 
way, with but few islands, that flows not in a valley, but on 
the crest or close to the crest of a distinct ridge. Because 
of thb formation its margins have here to be coniined by 
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great earthen embankments, which on the west side extend 
continuously for nearly eighty miles from the frontier of Sind 
at Kashmor to the rocks outcropping at Sukkur, and again 
for another 130 miles, almost without interruption, from 
Sukkur to Sehwan, 

These bunds,” as they are called, have been built to 
prevent a general Inundation over a wide plain that slopes 
downwards and away from the river for many miles inland 
towards the Baluchistan foot-hills. They stand, moreover, 
to enable controlled irrigation to be conducted from the 
summer-dowing canals that lie protected behind them. 
Without doubt also, they have had the effect of encourag¬ 
ing this ever muddy river to raise itself more and more on 
the ridge upon which it dows. That Is a state of affairs 
very definitely seen in the reaches below Kotri, which 
is 280 miles nearer the sea than Sukkur, 

Conditioned in this fashion, it is well recognized that the 
Indus for many miles above and below Sukkur is in most 
unstable equilibrium, for it is always eroding its banks at 
one or more points, only to pile up what it has eaten away 
at others farther down its course. Change In the position 
and character of the water-channels proceeds ceaselessly on 
the ridge, and the engineers are occupied at some place or 
other every year in constructing new bunds or strengthen¬ 
ing existing ones to prepare for the onslaughts which must 
inevitably be meL 

Avulsion 

Now, it is a river such as I describe that they are 
proposing to obstruct with a weir which is to pond it up 
for irrigation purposes. For long unbroken periods 
annually this weir will greatly retard, and, indeed, even 
annihilate, the flow in the gorge at Bukkur. The regime 
of an unstable Stream will be changed totally at the most 
critical point in its whole course. Silt will fall all over the 
lake, and shoals and sandbanks will be created where the 
flowing river enters at the head. Then will come the time 
when the gates of the weir will be opened to prepare the 
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river for the annual rise in June, Anything may occur. 
Clear runs for a strong stream cowards the gorge may be 
blocked, and a sandbank In an unfortunate place may have 
the effect of setting up active and disastrous erosion or 
driving the rising river against and through some point in 
the line of earthen flood embankments into the low lands 
that lie continuously under the western hills. If that 
happens, there are many valleys to the west and south of 
Sukkur by which the flood can find its way back to the 
river, now reduced In height because of the great body 
of water leaving it upstream; reduced in height, also, 
because perchance the barrage gates have not or cannot be 
raised. The dry banks that oppose its advance may prove 
no sufficient barriers to the completion of the avulsion that 
will leave Sukkur and all its works—its great railway 
bridge, its great barrage, and its many canal heads—to stand 
out uselessly In an area of sandy desolation. 

Siltless Water 

So much for the possibility of change of course following 
any notable meddling with the river at Sukkur, The 
barrage has yet other adverse potentialities. For several 
months annually It will convert part of the Indus into an 
immense lake that sometimes may be more than thirty 
miles in length. That lake will not store muddy water 
of the usual description that flows In the river, but water 
that is comparatively free of sediment. It Is such clarified 
water which the promoters of the scheme for Improving 
Sind irrigation are going to turn on to the lands to raise 
the 3,000,000 acres of new winter crops hopefully antici¬ 
pated, and in great part counted upon, to make the 
project pay. The siltless water will be without the 
fertilizing agents—nitrates, phosphates, and potash—that 
give plants their food. For a season or so virgin lands 
may go without such necessary nourishment. Then 
disaster, and a Sind mined and soured will be the resulu 
For the soil of this Province must have its nutritive silt if 
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it is to continue to yield its crops of com, more especially 
as the Sindhi cultivator hardly ever resorts to arcificiai 
manuring. 

Barrage Canals too Small 

Next, let me turn to the proposals made for improving 
the summer irrigation of the area commanded by the 
barrage, I shall commence by explaining that when 
an irrigation engineer describes the quantity of water a 
canal is carrying, he says its discharge is so many cnsecs or 
cubic feet a second. Canals are designed to admit not 
only the quantity of water that will flow in suflidencyon to 
tilled and sown ground, but also the quantity that inevitably 
will be lost by absorption through the bed and sides of all 
the water-channels it must traverse before the flelds are 
reached. Now what is the quantity of water at present 
taken from the Indus in the summer to irrigate the area to 
be affected by the Sukkur scheme ? It is a quantity that 
fluctuates considerably, but still it can be averaged. We 
find from the various existing canals, great and small, this 
average abstraction is 53,000 cusecs, and that it irrigates 
1,720,000 acres of kharif crops; thus each cusec irrigates 
about 31 acres, ft is true that here and there water is 
superabundant and some is wasted; and elsewhere, par¬ 
ticularly where ill-aligned, badly graded canals exist, water 
is seldom sufficient, a state of affairs that new, scientifically 
designed canals must improve. For all that you will prob¬ 
ably be surprised to hear that for this same season, in 
this very region in Sind, the promoters of the Sukkur 
barr^e scheme have decided to draw off a maximum of 
only 46,000 cusecs from a river now in flood and carrying 
practically an unlimited volume for irrigation purposes, 
and yet they appear to expect full-eared crops—16 anna 
crops, as we say—not only from the old area, but also from 
an additional area of 836,000 acres—in all 2,556,000 acres. 
They look for one cusec to irrigate 56 acres kharif, or 
nearly twice the number it has been doing up to this time. 
They look for their new irrigation to assure the cropping 
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of 49 per cenL more land when they have at their disposal 
at least 16 per cent. Jess water. Now. remembering what 
the Sind dimate is, and the conservative habits of the 
people, who is so bold as to hope that this can be done ? 

Then, further, from experiments in this dry land It has 
been established that throughout its period of growth rice 
requires to be flooded with 4 or 5 inches of water one day 
in every five when there is no rain to help things on. The 
best the new canals bearing water for this crop can do is 
to give i^-inch floodings at five-day intervals, which, one 
can readily see, is entirety inadequate. 

I am convinced that e.\aniination into the whole subject 
of the canals to be made at Sukkur will bear me out in my 
contention that they are of insufficient capacity. Their 
principal function is to supply water for the summer crops, 
and, as has been shown already, their designed capacity 
compares very unfavourably even with the present average 
consumption of water during the summer. But that is not 
all. 1 go further and point out that canals in Sind should 
have such a mai^in of extra capacity as will enable them 
efficiently to meet, without any reliance on the most pre¬ 
carious rainfail of the country, the maximum demand which 
occurs when practically the whole area under cultivation 
needs water simultaneously, and this obviously calls for a 
very substantial increase of carrying capacity above that 
required for the average supply. In this regard, I am sure, 
I shall be supported by all engineers with experience of 
Indian irrigation. The new canals, then, will be too small 
for the average requirenaents and far too small for the 
maximum requirements. 

Race CuARACTEaiSTtcs 

It must be borne In mind that the cultivators of Sind, 
as pointed out already, have been mostly kharif cultivators 
from time immemorial. Their foods are rice, jowari, and 
bajrt, all summer-raised grains, and they do not eat wheat, 
which is a corn of the rabi, or winter, season. The 
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SIndht cultivator is intensely conservative in this matter. 
He is also a thriftless parson^ disinclined to work so 
long^ as he has rice and millets in his granary and a 
little cash coming from the cotton he has raised and sold, 
so that even where winter water is to be had easily, he 
appears to be unconscious of the opportunities it affords. 
It is not such a cultivator who is going to change his ways. 
Instinctively he knows the value of silt-laden water—water, 
that by its very nature, some say, is worth an extra fifteen 
shillings an acre—and he will be right to protest against 
the restriction of its supply that this Sukkur scheme 
enforces through its fundamental necessity of having its 
canals designed on lines that are the most economical when 
conditions are ideal—perennial canals, that is to say, that 
will carry supplies for both summer and winter growing 
crops; supplies, moreover, that in Sind circumstances will 
he anything up to 50 per cent, too little In the summer, 
and that will be quite as much too great for the demands 
likely to be made upon them in the winter. 

Sale of Lam:ds ScitEME 

A somewhat unusual feature of the project under dis¬ 
cussion is the proposal to finance it partly from the proceeds 
of the sale of Government lands, to be auctioned in suitable 
parcels from time to time as money be required. This 
expedient—clever, even if complex—has been put forward 
hopefully within the last few months, and assuredly should 
be accorded the critical examination not yet given to it, 
and which its perilous character calls for. It is put forth, 
of course, to meet the Secretary of State’s instructions that 
the project be shown to be productive, and that suitable 
means for hnancitig it be discovered. Disposing of waste 
land, with rights of water, merits favourable consideration 
provided there is no shadow of doubt that all the persons 
already holding land are guaranteed an ample supply of 
water for their properties. No such guarantee is evident, 
rather the contrary. To sell lands in positions that will be 
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advantageously situated when new canaJs come into being, 
and that can gel trustworthy supplies consequently, will 
not be an equitable policy if, thereby, at any time, the 
water privileges of old landholders are jeopardized. There 
is great risk, therefore, of hardships arising and discontent 
developing on this account alone. Sale of land to persons 
without rights of water is manifestly outside contemplation 
in a country where all agriculture depends on irrigation. 
If anyone be found foolish enough to buy land with un¬ 
certainty as to vvater, refunding the price paid and meeting 
claims for compensation may be the only course open to the 
Government of the future, which may well prove to be 
embarrassed enough by the load of debt which the Sukkur 
scheme will have caused. And, given the best of circum¬ 
stances, it may be asked, who is there to buy these lands ? 
Not the local proprietors or zamindars, for they are of a class 
notoriously improvident. Few of them have money for any 
extension of holdings already quite unwieldy. Those with 
the money in Sind are not the village-dwelling zamindars, 
but the merchants and lawyers of the towns, who are 
unlikely, from their temperament and training, ever to be 
agriculturists themselves. True, they can hire field labourers 
—haris, as they are called^—but since the supply of these is 
very limited, they will do so at the expense of old-estab¬ 
lished yeomen whose lands will be uncultivated in conse¬ 
quence, and what the State will gain in one direction it 
will lose in another. 

Then there is another corttingency that may arise from 
the sale of lands to persons of the absentee landlord 
description. These people will have acquired virgin land 
with a view to make all they can out of it, and, consequently, 
they will work it without rest for a few seasons until its 
natural fertility is exhausted, when, having benefiied suffi¬ 
ciently from their speculation, possibly, they will shuffie out 
of any further responsibilities, artificial manuring, as already 
mentioned, not being customary in Sind. But, most im¬ 
portant of all, with the projected canals too small for the 
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areas now irrigated annuaJly, and that fact even dimly 
recognized by prospective buyers, the scheme for the selling 
of any land at all should collapse at its very inception. 

All these things, then, are dangers which imply, at least, 
our proceeding with the greatest caution and care, 

Sutlej Vallev Project Booev 

In an address which His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay delivered to a deputation of Sind zamindars at 
Poona in August, 1922, he is reported to have said : " If 
the barrage is not constructed, the Sutlej Valley project 
will undoubtedly affect Sind prejudicially to a certain 
extent. It is difficult to say to what extent Sind will be 
prejudiced, but the rise of the river may be retarded from 
ten to twelve days at the beginning of the inundation, and 
the fall may be accelerated to an equal extent at the end of 
the inundation. That is to say, the total duration of the 
inundation may be reduced by from twenty to twenty-four 
days/' Here, I think, we have the expression of a fear 
chat in hot haste clinched the decision in favour of a 
barrage. The period of the inundation, it is stated, may 
be curtailed by twenty to twenty-four days if a project 
for improved irrigation in the Sutlej Valley comes to 
maturity. 

Now the Sutlej project is a proposal to build four weirs 
across that river, which will render certain groups of old 
inundation canals immune from the seasonal fluctuations in 
water level; the construction of new perennial canals to 
irrigate uplands now lying waste is also contemplated. 
The project, in maturity, is expected to lead to the abstrac¬ 
tion of a maximum of 38,000 cusecs from the river, and the 
kharif requirements will probably not exceed an average of 
30,000 cusecs, part of which only will represent a new de¬ 
pletion, since allowance must be made for the average 
quantity taken up to now annually, for the existing inunda¬ 
tion canals, and that is estimated to be about 12,500 cusecs. 
That some water seeps or oozes back to river valleys 
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from Zands Irrigated higher up is well understood. The 
combined effect of this ooiing from the irrigated plains 
of the Chenab and Jhelum will tend to diminish the losses 
that the Sudej Valley withdrawals will occasion^ until a part 
of the latter water, some years afterwards, may also trickle 
back in many small springs to a river, and the Panjnad 
and the Indus are there to receive them. Giving this 
seepage phenomenon due weight then, and bearing in mind 
that w'hen large local abstractions take place in alluvial 
rivers there develop shoalings, with a general elevation of 
river-bed, it may be assumed with safety that the Sutlej 
Valley project, if it affects the Indus at Sukkur at all, will 
not do so more seriously than to diminish at first its dis¬ 
charge by 10,000 cusecs, a volume of loss that will decrease 
steadily every year as the effects of the rising water table 
in the Punjab, as a whole, become more evident in the 
growing seepage to all the rivers on that account; a volume 
of loss that is likely, indeed, to have disappeared entirely 
long before the canals of the Sukkur project shall have 
become developed so far as to be in need of their designed 
full supplies of water. But, however that may be, the 
temporary disappearance of to,coo cusecs from the river, 
when its total discharge is 1 So,000 cusecs, as it is generally 
at the beginning and end of the inundation season proper, 
will not shorten the usual period of high water in a normal 
year by more than a couple of days when the river is rising 
in June, and more than a day when the river is falling 
rapidly at the end of September, This estimate of three 
days is very different from Sir George Lloyd's “ twenty to 
twenty-four days," 

River Floods 

When considering the Barrage and also the Sutlej Valley 
projects, responsible officials in Bombay—for Sind is poli¬ 
tically of Bombay though geographically of the Punjab— 
have failed to recognize the need for meeting the inevitable 
increases in the heights of river floods once perennial canals, 
with smaller aggregate discharging capacities, come to 
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supersede the larger bufk of inundation canals. Throughout 
a greater part of the Indus in Sind, scores of the latter, with 
their inherent power to convey and disperse usefully great 
quantities of water inland, will disappear as safety-valves 
for floods, and the few new canals at Sukkur will aflford no 
relief whatever to the overcharged river. In the project no 
provision has been made to counter the quicker rising and 
higher waters that will come up against the long lines of 
protective embankments to be found almost everywhere in 
the Province, embankments whose importance will be 
greater than ever since, hypothetically, such vast new areas 
of crops will have to be defended. The putting of all 
these embankments into a thoroughly reliable condition, 
the building of new banks to protect lands that the higher 
river may flood, and the providing of large reserves of 
material, with the trained staff to use it expeditiously in 
emergencies, I estimate will cost at least ,;^3,txx3,ooo. 

To the design for the barrage and the design for the 
head works of the new canals, as published, 1 shall not 
refer. Eminent engineers can explain how faulty these are. 
Under some conditions they make for floods, under others 
for silt accumulations in the great canals with corresponding 
insuffictency of water-way. The subjeci is highly technica} 
and unsuitable, consequently, for discussion in a general 
paper of this nature. 

The latest news of the Sutlej Valley project, which was 
begun two years ago. is that extensively revised and 
enhanced estimates are found necessary to cover ex¬ 
penditure and changes of costly description that have 
been developing as the work has been advancing. It is the 
firm opinion of several competent authorities that the rates 
for the work for the Sukkur scheme must be reconsidered 
and substantially advanced also; knowing the difficulties 
of getting large engineering operations conducted in Sind, 
it is my own view that the project will cost nearly twice 
the sum the sanctioned estimate amounts to—20,000,000 
instead of jC 12,250,000. 
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PopyLATiON; The Punjab and Sind contrasted 

It U'ill be conceded that when a great scheme for exten¬ 
sive new irrigation is being dealt with, the question of 
man-power demands scnitiny^ Man-power must always 
be a prime consideration, for machinery will never replace 
human labour to any appreciable degree in agricultural 
India, People may cite the case of the Punjab to prove 
how deserts become populated once assured irrigation 
is established. But present conditions in Sind are quite 
unlike those that ruled in the Punjab before the Lower 
Chenab Canal was made perennial {1892) and the Triple 
Canals project reached completion (1917). The Punjab 
had its immense empty plains with thickly populated—even 
congested—agricultural areas lying just beyond. People 
for the new lands were at hand \ alt of them of ideal stock, 
for agriculture was their calling, and a common descent 
gave them the cohesion, so desirable when the plantation 
of colonies was the end in view. Then, in convenient 
groups, each forming a unit, these willing people founded 
villages on selected sites in the new areas, and thus simul¬ 
taneously, w'ith the coming of water for the first rime, came 
also the husbandmen who knew best how to use it. 
Irrigable Sind, however, has no such vast areas of empty 
places, except in the Indus delta, which the Sukkur project 
does not touch. An aeroplane passing in August over 
Upper and Centra! Sind will have everywhere below it 
green streaks of varying widtli—sometimes thin, sometimes 
swelling far out into the brown—that mark where crops are 
growing. All the brown places one may see, however, are 
not Government waste lands ; on the contrary, the greater 
part is in the occupation of local zamindars. They do not 
cultivate these brown places regularly, but do so occasion¬ 
ally to avoid forfeiture under the land rules in force in 
the province. Such ts Sind, and it has no congested 
places to tap for agricultural labour, neither can it get this 
labour from the deserts to the west, the east, or the north, 
from Baluchistan, or Jaisalmer, or Bahawalpur, nor can 
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Cutch. to the south-east, provide people of the right type- 
Even if foreigners from neighbouring states were available, 
the Sindhi would resent very strongly their intrusion as 
permanent residents. 

Let us discuss the population statistics, and as Khairpur 
is a stale that stands out prominently in the new irrigation 
proposals for the province, it will be convenient to include 
it in Sind. 

The census of 1S72 was the earliest, and it returned 
Sind and Khairpur with a total of 2,333,527 persons. This 
population increased at a diminishing rate every decennium 
to 1911, when it was 3,737,223, In 1921, however, it had 
decreased to 3,472,508. 

Now. though the world-wide influenza epidemic at the 
end of 1918 was very severe in Sind, it cannot be respon¬ 
sible for the falling off from 4,000,000, which the figures of 
former censuses foreshadowed. For, taking the mortality 
figures reported for the months of the visitation, and 
assuming that those who died were still alive in March, 
1921, a census so reconstructed would total 3,675,000, and 
that is a figure appreciably short of the 1911 total. And 
the decrease in the rural population is more accentuated by 
the fact that the population of the large towns is increasing 
in a marked degree; for instance, the population of Karachi 
now is 42 per cent, greater than it was in 1911. 

A notable fact brought to light in the last census is that 
less than 20 per cent of the population participates actively 
in agriculture, although 5® P®** cent, of it is classed as 
directly connected with this most important industry. 

All of which goes to show that the man-power problem 
is one of outstanding significance in any plans for 
augmenting irrigation in Sind on a large scale, and it is one 
that has been most unaccountably ignored. 

Conclusions 

The truth of the matter is, the essential features of Sind 
—its river, its soil, its climate, its rainfall, and its population 
so diverse in constitution—have not been given the careful 
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consideration and analysis so supremely necessary before 
embarking upon such a scheme as harnessing the river at 
one place, and then staking the whole future of the irr^a- 
tion of the Province—indeed, its very life—on the success 
of that enterprise and the systems of giant canals it gives 
birth to and nourishes. The eggs, it seems, are to be ail 
in one basket. What is more, many existing canals are to 
be scrapped, which is to bum boats that are still seaworthy. 
And such, I venture to assert, is hardly a policy which can 
appeal to prudent minds. 

The river is unstable ; the soil, with its high water table, 
is liable to water-logging, and the existence of immense 
areas of fine sand—hour'^lass sand—favours prodigious 
losses through absorption; the climate, for months to¬ 
gether, is one of scorching dry winds resulting in great 
evaporation ; the rains are less than anywhere else in Xndia, 
and their coming may be untimely and destructive as often 
as beneficial; the population, outside mercantile or educa* 
tionaJ centres like Karachi, Hyderabad, Shikarpur, and 
Sukkur, is scanty and declining. 

Hope 

Almost alt I have said is destructive criticism. And it 
may be asked fairly, "What are your proposals for 
bettering things in Sind ?" My answer is, " Extend 
inundation irrigation to the utmost; aim at improvements 
that will give what the people want—-namely, plenty of rice 
and cotton.” Great things can be done with the bounteous 
supplies carried in the river for at least four months 
annually. This subject has ceased to be explored 
officially, ever since the dazzling idea of a barrage came to 
bemuse sane counsels. For the last twenty years astonish- 
ingly little progress has been made in improving in other 
ways the irrigation of the Province because everything has 
had to give way to this ambitious new project. Yet there are 
some who, of their own initiative, have not remained content 
with this inactive state of affairs, and one of these, a senior 
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irrigation officer wnth imagination, recently told me he had 
been efTecting so many small improvements, at a com¬ 
paratively trilling cost, that a barrage devotee prayed him 
to desist since bis good virork was upsetting the kind of 
statistics that it was desirable to present for the justification 
of the Sukkur scheme. 

Such being the circumstances, then, I venture to urge 
that there is very good reason to press for an enquiry into 
the great irrigation question with which I have been 
dealing, in reviewing the needs of Sind and how to 
meet them, experts may show that vast sums of money and 
years of misdirected labour can be saved, the burden of the 
tax-payer being lightened in a corresponding degree. Up 
to this time irrigation engineers have achieved wonderful 
things in India, and their good name now must not be 
jeopardized for the sake of an experiment of unprecedented 
magnitude. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEEnnc of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hail, 
Westminster, S.W„od Monday, May u, 19x4,21 which a paper was read 
by Mr. Frederick Wright (Jate Chief Engineer in Sind) entitled : “The 
Sukkur Barrage Project, ipao.'* The Fight Hoo. laird UmingtOD, 
c.c.u.c,, G,Ci.E., was in the chair, and the followii:^ ladies and geotleiDen, 
amongst others, w&e present: The Right Hon. Lord Pentland, cx.s.r,, 
o,c.i.B., General Sir Edmund Barrow, G.C.B., Gx,s.t., Sir John O- Miller, 
E.C.S.I,, Sir Raymond Barker, JC*C.SJ„ Sir Lionel Jacob, Sir John 

G, Cumming, CIS.!,, Sir Charles Mides, c-S-l, Sir Alfred Chatterton, 

C.LE, Sir Campbell W, Rhode*, c.b.r, Sir WiUiam Ovens Cluke, Sir 
Valentine Chirol, Mr. EL M, Proa, c.3.1., Mr, Alexander Porteous, gi.e.. 
Dr, Thomas SummeRt, c,x,s., Mr, F, H. Brown, c,i.e., Mr, F- W. Woods, 
C,«,E,, Miss Scalcherd, Mr. J. Slnden, Mr. Bulaki Da% Mr. Lachmaa 
Singh, Mrs. A. M. T. Jackson, Rev. Dr, W. Stanton, Mr. A. Saboiudiere, 
Mr. F. S, Tabor, Mr. A. Howard, Colonel Wtrtiker, Colonel and Mrs, 
A. Sl Roberts, Mr, G< M, Ryan, Mr. Otto Rothfeld, Mrs. H. S. l.Awrence, 
Mr, T. Seton, Mrs. F. Wright, Mr. H, B. Taylor, Miss Nina Comer, Mr. 

H. R, H. Wilkinson, Mr. Arnold Lupton, Mr. F, J, P. Richter, Mn. 
J, W, Dick, Major J, W. Gilbertson, Mr. F. W. Browoiigg, Mre, W, G. 
Martley, Mr. F. C. Channing Mr. H. L. Leach, Mr. G. Soott Bicoider, 
Mrs. Shuttleworth, Miss Partridge, Mr. E. J. Flight, Mr. Graham Betham, 
Miss Oakes, Mrs. R. J. Kent, Mr. Robert Giles, Mr. Edward Giles, and 
Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Hon. Secretary. 

The CfiAiRHAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is now my pleasure to 
introduce the lecturer. It may be thought by many that we are dealing 
with and criridzing a dead horse ; the dedsioo of the GovetnmeDt of 
India has been given in favour of making this Sukknr scheme!, and there 
is nothing more to be said. In that respect, no doubt, we are behind the 
times in hearing Mr. Wright's views tonday, but the reading of the paper 
had to be postponed owing to the General Election. I have twice 
presided at meetings in connection with this topic, and though no 
engineer myself, I have been largely inlliienced by the fact that at those 
meetii^s there was no voice raised on behalf of the scheme : it was alJ a 
oac.sided discussion condemnatory of it This experience influenced me 
in my attitude towards the scheme- Again, so far as 1 know, those who 
were taUting on the subject were never entirely against the idea, but the 
whole point was that this extended irrigation could be obtained by 
improved canaliation, and then only in the event of that method sot 
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Sticceeding should this barrage be built^ HOTever, I have recently 
receivied Lofonnition fnozd Bombay that such a scheme would be inedeC' 
live, because if it were afterwards found necessary to build the bairagCt aU 
that had been done In the way of canalisation would have been wasted, 
and would make it mom difficult to eiceciite. This argucuent naturally 
affected mep and therefore ray views have been tstther modified on that 
partjcuEar points and I should like to hear more cm it. 

The paper deals more or less in connection with the financiai proposals, 
and as to the aiDOimt of irrigabon to be obtained- But 1 hope someone 
in the subsequent discus^on will be able to give m further Lofonctatioii on 
the point I have reTerred to as to why the attempt to develop inigadoti by 
means of canals only should not have been first tried. No doubt to-day^s 
meeting will differ from its predeccssorsp and that instead of having a one¬ 
sided disctisaion we shall have the pleasure of heariug those who are 
supporters of the scheme I will now ask Mr^ Wright to read bis paper. 
i ought to have said that Mr. Wr^ht was for a period of somelbiog like 
two and a half years EogmOer-in^Jhief in Sind* 

The paper was then read. 

The CuAiaMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have just listened to a 
paper of estreine inleresh and 1 hope there may be some gentfeman here 
who will be able to defend the scheme. The scheme may be perfectly 
sound, but 1 think that it is a great pity that with the greatest irrigation 
scheme presented to the world, the Government did not see fit to appoint 
a committee to give their advice upon it—some Impartial body ^pable of 
giving an opiuiou upon it, whidi, if favourabiep would have been accepted 
by the world. 

However, the scheme has been commenced, and we shall be interested 
to hear the views of those who consider the project to be a sound scheme. 
There is one comment 1 would make. The Lecturer mentioned the 
possibility of silting up, and at the same time he talked of the water being 
absolutely clear—how docs he explain the apparent incousistency ? 

1 will now ask Mrs, I^iwrence, the wife of Mr, Idwreuce, who has been 
for a long time an official in Sind^ and who is himself imfortuoately 
prevented from being here to-day, being Laid up tn hospital, to give us his 
views wUch he has drawn up in a memo. 

Mrs. Lawrence then read the following note (from Mr. H. S. 
Ijiwrence, c.s.1.). 

The Sukkur Barrage project is about I# make an economic revolution 
in the life of the Province of Sind, 

We know In England ah about «oiiomic revolntians and the heat they 
generate, with the McKenna dudes and the other prohkims of Free Trade 
versus Frotectioa. The advocates of the one say hard things about the 
advocates of the other: their manners and morals, their character, their 
mentality. 

But I have never come across a more complete all^rabradng denuncia¬ 
tion of an opposing view than that put forward by Mr, Wright in this paper, 
Mr. Wright has rqrveyed the project from the economic, agricultural^ 
financial, and climatic points of view, and finds it bad in each paiticuiar. 
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Although be chief engineer in Sind, he leaves the engtneering port 
to be pulled to pieces by other eminent eogioeerSp btiE he knows that that 
aho La bad. 

And he stands forth finally aa the advocate of tHutjdalfen imgaLion as 
against /erinmat migation^ 

Now theie li a great stitigglc of condJcting interests between the in¬ 
habitants of the North and the South for the use of thii water. 

The Punjab daims a prior rjghip as the water reaches them first; Sind 
claims that the water oeoessary to its life must not be cut oC 

The exponents of the Punjab view have asserted that an Inundatlonal 
system was good enough for Sind, but they have never ventured to coatend 
that, on its merits^ this system was the best. That new standpoint has 
been reserved for Mr. Wright. Let me try to pat the diifeienoe in the 
fewest words. 

The most dlfficidt problem in an agrtculturaJ comintLDity is seasonal 
unemployment. With an inimdalional system the farmer and his men and 
his cattle arc condemned to long periods—months—^f idle unernployment. 
With a perennial system the do wing water is ready for his fields in rotation 
throughout the year; and a constant succession of crops keeps him busy 
and prosperous all the time. 

IVith the nightmare of unemployment before lis in England^ I think we 
can realize what the aboUtion of unemployment would mean for Sind. 

1 must not weary the audience with a detailed reply to all Mr. WrightV 
entidsms. I must he content with urging that hh information, or his 
judgment, h at fault on every important point and giving a few illustrations. 

Mr. Wright believes that Sind will be ** ruined and soured ^ by sildess 
water. He 1$ evidently unaware of the demonstiatioui on Govemment 
agricultuial Cartus that 5iltle$s water can produce magnificent mops. His 
view is obsolete by twenty years. 

Mr- Wright believes that the Sindiu has not grown winter cropSp and, 
therefore, will not do so. He has evidently failed to observe that, in the 
rare localitiea where water has been available in the winter, the Siodhi 
invariably grows excelleat winter crops- 

His paper may be summed up in the charge that Government have been 
incompetent and neglectful in the most elementary features of tbe problem. 
Is this charge even plausible in regard to a project which has been sixty 
years under considcrgulon ? 

And be gives one specific example that ** the man-power problem " has 
been ** most tinaccouutabLy ignored/’ 

It is clear that Mr. Wright has not seen the Official papers in which this 
point has been thoroughly explored, and he has failed to notice the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Bombay Legislative Council; and this is a grave accusalion 
to make without a careful study of matertal at the disposal of every enquirer I 
There iij indeed, no reason to doubt that the mao-power available h 
amply safScient. 

Having had some personal responsibility for the preparation of thb 
project during the last twelve y«.Ts, let me say how gkdly I have welcomed 
the powerful fight which Dr. Summers and his friends hive mode for theie 
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oounter-prDject. TJwy have compelled the ofhoei^ of Go»eniiDent to 
^x^enme over and over agaia every point of the scheoie that coold he 
abown to be doubtful of weak- The Bombay Govemment ii ao more 
ttumiuie Irom boatile cridciam in thetr LegisLatiFc Council than the home 
Government in the Houie of Commoiia j iuid I remember many questions 
being askedt based on Dr. Summers's pamphlet 

Neverthele^^ in that httelul debate List Jimcj the Legislative Council^ 
after hearing the GovemmeDt reply to every fXriticisinf gave their assent to 
the project without a dissentient vote. 

Mr. Otto RotriFELD said he did not claim to speak on behalf of the 
Bombay Government, but be daimed to represent the views of that Govern¬ 
ment, having been for a consklemble period the Collector for the district 
of Sukkuri and afterwards conoecied with Siod as Kegistrat of Co-operative 
Societies during which period the movemept grew so vastly that tt was no 
exaggeration to say it bad entirely changed the economic aspects of the 
province which would be affected hy the barrage. He had also had the 
honour of being a member of the LegtslMive Cotmcil which considered the 
projectr iJid which provided the money, and incidentally Cook a certain 
part in the discussion uit the barrage project. 

The main point made by the reader of the paper seemed to be the idea 
that there had been undue haste in dealing with the problem. Well, 
anyone with any knowledge of Indian aSalrs would know what to think of 
that suggestion. The project bad been CDnsidered some sixty years agpi 
being actively taken up about twenty years ago ; the ptojnet was submitted 
twelve years ago^ and was mtumed by Lord Crwre^i despatch in 1914, and 
the reply which was submitteil by the Indian Government was submitted 
in seven years afterwards. Since then the project had been under 

consideration, and was fiutlly settled in 19x3—at any mtCp giving ample 
time for delibeiation. There seemed to him to have been a certain amount 
of forgcEfulness aa to the alterations caused by the reform scheme} under 
that scheme it was the FiovIficiaL Council which wis responsible for a 
great project of this sort It bad to be examined by the representatives of 
the Crown of aJ^ but the final responsibUity for its approval rested 
with the people who were affected by it, and the scheme had now been 
passed by those who were elected to look after the hnances of the countryp. 
and whose duty it was to see that the project was benehdal to the Frorince. 
He had no hesitation whatever in saying that the Council had very 
thoroughly examined the project—there v¥as no point which was not con^ 
sidered—and the project was hually carried with only one dissentient voice 
and with no divisioiL 


Mr, Wright bad apparently given play rather to a vague fancy as to whal 
might possibly happen than base hia argument on real fcictabut what 
Surprised him moit was his apparent ignorance erf the fact that cuUiTation 
for subsistence only in India was now as dead as a doOr-uaiL} that change 
had afr«ted every aspect of the people's lives, and the suggestion Lhat the 
popubtiQfi of Sind existed on jowari alone was no longer the case. Wheat 
WM very largely grown^ and it was a fact that they could not get enough 
seed from Persia to satisfy the demand for improved wheat. 
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WitK regaM to the question of [and sales, there was a good deal to be 
said I he had seen a good deal of that maUer^ and he had 00 doubt 
whatever thru the figures had been pitched too low. The figures had 
apparently been based os the uDderstajidiug that the old pratttce of grant- 
Eng laud at concession rates to existing cultivators would continue. The 
sales could be very greatly Lncicascd by selling the land to the highest 
biddeTi and be was prepared to guarantee that if the co-operative societies 
were allowed to coiupete for the land available under the barrage scheme 
they aloDC would take up at least one-quarter of the laud 

With regard to coUoPi the question of the extension of the growth of 
loug-stapk cotton in Sind was a question of Iiopertal importance —(hwtt 
hear)—and for that puipose they required the canals whidi would be 
provided bf the scheme which was now being cHticized. The question of 
the populatbn of Sind no doubt presented 1 real problem ^ because it was 
a diminishing population, the reason being no doubt that under present 
conditions there was not enough water to support a bigger population^ It 
was quite deal, however, that a scheme that brought so much Und under 
irrigation would soon lead to an influx of people from the crowded 
proviuces which adjoined it. (Hear, hear.) 

In regard to whai he said about the rabl crops, it was quite dear that as 
a matter of fact Mr. Wright was wrong, because experience showed that 
wherever water was availabJe rabi crops were grown, and h was sheer 
pessimism which prompted any opposite view* 

As to the question of avulsion, the suggestion that the Indus would be 
diverted by the barrage at the propo^d site to aaother channel seemed to 
him to be an unreasonable suggestion. He was prepared to pin himself to 
the opinion of that eminent engineer Sir Thoroaa Ward, who had said 
that avulsion due to the barrage could not occurs 

It was no use abusing the Province of Sind for nut having developed 
in the past. Given the chance now of turning the desert spaces into 
green fields, there was no reaaoa whatever for thinking that the Province 
of Sind would be one wbii behind the other provinces of India. 

Mr. said that he had taken a considerable part in the preparalioil 

of the project and was responsible for all the revenue and financial 
estimates, and to a certain extent for the engineering details. A good deal 
had already been said about the queBiion of avulsion s he would merely 
like to ask Mr. VVright why he did not warn them of that danger years ago 
when he was officially in charge of the River Indus ? In those days the 
barrage was to have been made above the gorge, whemas now it was 
to be three miles bdow it. It should be mmembeFcd that the water was 
noc going to stagnate, but flow in canali instead of the river-betL With 
regard to the qu^tion of the canals being loo small—or, in other words, 
that the duties had been fixed too high—well, the duties had not been fixed 
entirely theoretically; they were Iwised on the perfortnimees of existing 
canals. As to the eadsting canals takiog off mote water than the ban-age 
canals, that was quite true; they did take off more, but only fora few days 
of the year^ and many of them took it beaiuse they could not ke^ 
it out. 
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With reg^d to the sales of tutdi it was not necessuy to say veiy much 
after tb^ had hcanl Mr* Rothfeid* TTiey were not taking the land 
away from the zetnindarj j they were only going to auctioo about one-tbird 
of the whole of the cultivable waste land, and they would leave the 
xemindais considerahly more than they would know what to do with. The 
Panjabis were as keen as could be to buy land. He did not agree that 
the merchants and [iwyen were unlikely to become agriculturists j in his 
opinion they would make ijuite respectable landowners. 

The Lecturer had said that the engineering details were too technical to 
be discussed here, but went on to say that eminent engineeis complained 
that the designs were faulty. The answer was easy; other eminent 
engineers said they were not latilly. 

It was said that the estimates should have been raised. But they have 
been raised, and were so high that it would have been possible [O' take a 
croie of rupees off to fit in with the fall in the prices of iron and steel. 
After Mr. Rothfeld's remarita regarding the population, it wm hardly 
necessary for him to say anyth ing further. He had come to the conclusion, 
however, that if they were left to rely on inundation canals, it would be a 
hopeless proposition for the future. 

Sir Charles Mules said that he could not accept Mr. Wright’s remarks 
regarding the old inundation canals. During bis own experience, extend* 
ipg over thirty*Gve years, during which he had held charge of every 
district in the Province as then constituted, they had been very uiuatisftu:* 
tory; a perpetual source of trouble to the officials and loss to the culiiva- 
With r^ard to the e a if L al Mr. Wright spoke of as giving a return of 
100 per cent, on the capital outlay, he omitted to say there bad been no 
eipenditure on exiravacion in that case. It was an old prcconriuest 
canal. Inundation canals excavated since the conquest are not return* 
tog anything like that amouat. In his opinion nearly every revenue official 
in Sind was extremely glad that the long-pending project tiad at last 
crystallized, and that the work is now being carried out, and they earnestly 
hope that it will be to the great benefit and advantage of the Province of 
Sind. (Hear, hear.) 

One point emphasized by Mr, Wright require* consideration—vi*., that 
the hanage canals as now designed and sanctioned will not carry a supply 
€Vtn suffimntf^ exuHng otllrbattfiH, The success or £til ure of the scheme, 
of course, largely depends 00 its ability to provide also for vast areas of ww 
evltiratieti. Mr. Wright's statement is explicit. His view is supported by 
eminent engineers. If he is correct, the scheme will & 11 . If he is not 
bis statement should be refuted by competent professional 
authority and publicly. 

Whether the scheme will cost twelve miUinos sterling (as estimated) or 
twenty, it b a very big thing, and there should be no shadow of doubt as 
to the canals being competent for their task, 

Mr. B. Das said there was a wdl*fcnowr book, “ TTsc Future of Sind," 
■ncl he would Uke to know if the Lecturer bad gone carefully through that 
^k and had carefully sifted the facts therein contained? He personally 
had had great experience in Gwalior, and he found that the w«e 
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qtilt« waling to uke up Imd allotted hj the StatCt so he did not think 
there would be much difficulty in Gnding cultirators ooming up lo Sind in 
order to ctildirate the land there. 

Mr. F* W. Woods, who wzs present at the lecture^ but was pievented by 
dme from speaking at length, supplies the follnwing note : Mr, Lawtence 
oomptained that the Lectuiiet bad avoided discussion of the eogineerliig 
merits of the Sukkur Barrage Project; and Mr. Baker had echoed the com¬ 
plaint. It would have been useless, however^ for Mr. Wnght to discuss 
technical points when there was no pro-barrage engineer pcesem to reply on 
those points. Three dTibBn$| Me^rs. Tawrence, Baker^ and Rothreld,had 
taken part in this discussion successively on the pro-barrage sid& It was 
all to the good that they should have fdc impeBed to do sOr because, as 
the Chainuati had remarked^ the difficulty in the past had been to obtain 
the views of the supporters of the sanctioned scheme. It yofortuemte 
that they had not been able to bring any of their eDiinent englneer-advbers 
to the lecture hall. 

Lawrence condemned inundation canals as bdng economically 
inefficient He extolled the merits of si/tlers water for irrigation | and 
apparently underraced water-bome silt as a fertiluing agent. Tbe inunda¬ 
tion canals of Sind yielded aonually a rui revenue of 50 lokhs of rupees 
and those of the Punjab ao lakhs. Those inundation canals for which 
capital accounts were maintained yields a net revenue return of 10 per 
cent, on capital outlay in Sind, and 15 per cent, in the Punjab ^ but these 
considerations were ignored by the Bombay pro-barragists. Mr* 
Lawrence was not justified in stating that the Sitkkur Bairage Project 
of 1920 had been under CDoside^tion for sixty years paiL The essendal 
features of that project had never been considered by anybody prior to the 
year igi8, and by only one engineer with experience of perennial Irrigiutioii 
since Uien. 

** Mn Baker bad declared that there could be no risk of river avulsion 
resulting from the action of the hanugc, because the latter was to be 
located downstream of the gorge. It was absurd to contend that an 
obstrucuop npposed to a current, of a ** drowned^ &tl, could 

Create no affinx uprtrfam of it« 

** Mr. Rothfeld laid claim that the growth of long-staple cotton was a 
question of Imperial importance That was true, but Mr. Rothfeld was 
wrong in suggesting that a ^rrage was n&issaty for the purpose of that 
culLivftlion. The whole of the Rohri Canal tract and of the East Nara 
txact could be irrigated efficiently and pmamal/y by canais designed to 
work without the help of a barrage. The barrage project of 1930 forecasts 
an irrigation, annually, 5,300^000 acres of lond^ Assuming for the 
momtni that that figure was based on reliable calculations, 90 per cent of 
that area could be Irrigated annually mifAauf fAe Ae/p p/ a The 

omission of the barrage from tbe project would efiect a saving of at least 
six crores of rupees i and, m the interests of the Indian mspayer, this was 
a matter that ought not to be ignored. 

The Sukkur Barrage Imgatioa Project of 1920 would be an eiocllent 
project if the barrage were omitted from it, and if the designs and 
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estinuts of cost* qf the cimalj were diBstlcaJly revised in accordsnce with 
the principles of aiodi;m pEjennlal irrigottott science. 

Hr* Eolhfeld thought the s^le$ of knd could be very greatly increased 
by selling land by auction to the higher bidder^ but his opinion could cany 
weight only if be could support it by references to the resuliis of expeiienoe 
already obtained from slmdar land sales, on a large scale, in India or else¬ 
where. In the Lower Cheimb Doahof the Punjab, about two million acres of 
Ctowo waste land were sold at the average rate of So,ooo acres annually ; 
but the price paid was only Rs, per acre. In the Lower Bad Doab 
simtUr Crown land had been sold by auction at an average price of 
Rs. 375 per acrCp but the exUnt of the sales was only Si|00o acreSf at the 
rate of only about rococo acres per annum* The extent of the cuUuiable 
Crown Waste land available for sale under theSukkur Barrage Project was 
about 1,500^000 acres \ whilst in the Punjab there would be ^^500,000 acres 
of land oEered for sale under the Sutlej Valley FrojecL 

ri5CO,aoo acres under the Thai Canal Project Over 5,Doa^c3oa acres of 
waste land wotdd thag be thrown 00 the market; and the prices of 
land sales would be bound to vary inversely with some function of the 
extent of area sold annually. If the land is to be sold quickly, it must be 
sold ^fuaf ; but if good pnce$ are sought the sales wRl be slow* and the 
development of irrigation and revenue will be correspondingly slow, whilst 
charges for iniereat on capital outlay are mounting up rapidly* If MesstSi 
Lawrence, Baker* and Rothfeld are to be accepted as expert aueboritEes on 
this subject now, how is 11 that they did not forocast ihb land'sale revenue in 
tbc barrage project of igio? How was it that they had not thought of this 
source of revenue till two years after the project had been sent up to the 
Secretary of Suie? 

"Sir Charles Mules was wrong in condemning inundation canals, and the 
Gbar Canal in i^itieular. He must be aware that the tract irrigated by 
this canal is the most prosperous part of Sind* and that it is known 
accordingly as the ' Garden of Sind." The mere fact that il had cost the 
Government little to coogtruct Or to otilire this canal ought to be regarded 
as a point in its favour rather than as a blemish^ The most remunerative 
of the Punjab perennial canals owed their dnanciil prosperity to their 
relatively low capital cost. It woi the euormoug expense of the proposed 
Sukkur Barrage that jeopardised its prospects of hnancial suocess- 

^"Thc Cba^an had recently been infonnedt from Bombay, that a 
cajul system n'Mijir/ a barrage * would be meffective, because if it were 
afterwards found necessary to build the barrage, all that bad been done in 
the way of canalization would have been wasted, and would make it more 
difficult to execute.' The Chairman's inrormant seemed to have abstained 
from explaining the data on which be hosed this opinion* The Rohri 
Canal, as designed in Dr. Summerses Project of 191O, might preferably 
have been designed at levels a few feet lower* throughout the first thirty 
mtles of its course; but, even according to Dr. Summers's design, that 
canal could have worked efficiently ai a casa/ fimnma /whether a 
barrage was built subseqjuenkly or not- The pro-bairagists must feel that 
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their cjisc ii weak I otherwise they would have mVcd for the appointment 
of A. comcoittee to etsmtne it profes^onalEy long 

Dr«^ &u>iuBii$«aJd that nee on intnidation canals in Sind ib given about 
J4 inches depth of water per month at the field and high classes of rice even 
more- 

In his tgao project, however, Sir T- Ward, owing to misiinderstandings 
and want of Sind eapenence, had only allowed about 9 to la Inches, 
which is quite insuSicjetiL 

Not only is the Bupply to be cut down^ but the project is based on 
Cultivators paying 60 to loa per cent+ more for this greatly reduced supply* 
As Mr. Baker said in 1907, while in roreoae charge of the Larkana 
District^ " to reduce the present water supply would not only be illegal and 
inequitable—it would also be unprofitablCi'^ 

Rice is the principal kharif crop in Sindt and the project is based on 
obtaining a net revenue of about 70 lakhs lj^500j00o) from 8a 0,000 acres 
of rice. This revenue* however, could not be realized unless the new 
canals are made very tnuch larger.^ 

Dr. Sumoiers bad no besitation in asserting that the canals as designed 
in Mr. Gebbie^s r923 project* which has been santtinned by the Secretary 
of State (Lord Teel), ore far too scnalL Observations made by engineer 
and agricukural experts during the past twenty years show that rice requires 
twice Of more than twice the quantity of water allowed by Mr- Gebbie*! 

CJXTtnilL. 

It is endentp therefore, that if this scheme is carried out, many Sind 
zamindars will be ruined, the Indian taxpayer wiU have to make good an 
annua] deficit which may be 100 lakhs (j^yoo^ooo) or more, and the 
prestige of the Indian Public Works Department and the British Govem- 
meoE will receive a severe blow^ 

With reference to the sale of waste land by auction in order to finance 
Mr. Gebbie't project, Dr. Summers that Messrs, Baker and Lane^ the 
officers specially appointed by GovemmentT who prepared the revemne 
forecasts in 1919^ allowed for an annual tevenue of ^ lakhs from the sale 
of patches of waste Lmd for 54 Lakhs (;£40OpC}QQ)p but said it might be 
better to forego this revenue and '^give the zamindars a fair start'" 

The Secietary of Slate's Barrage Committee of 1913 also stored in their 
Report that the conditions of this land ore entirely difierent from those 
of the valuable Crown waste lands in the Punjab, and no great accession 
of revenue can be expected from the sale of wo^te land*" 

Now Mr. Gebbie’^s 1923 project is based on on annual revenue of 75 
lakhs from the sale of waste land for r*:zfio lakhs (^9,000^000), and this 
astouiidiog amount is arrived at by assuming that this land, much of which 
is of tnferior quality, will realize rates from Rs. 50 up to Rs. 150 per aoe 
for perennial land, and Rs* 250 for good rice land- Mn Rothfeld, who 
says he does not owe " any very great allegiance to the ideals of the past 
oj to Land being kept in the possession of Sindhi zomindiirs, states that 
given a free hand he could get higher prices for it. 

It wfU be in the best interests of Sind and of the taxpayer if Govemment 
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tikes ihc advicie cf experienced Sind revenue erdioers tatber tban of Mr, 
Rotbfeld Far ennipLe^ B-fr, W, H- Lin;^ wtile Commissioner in Sind, 
after comoUation with Messrs- H. S. Lavrence, C- .M. Bakeri t\ G* Fmtt, 
and other expericciced asrisuntSf^ esdizaated Rs, 10 per acre as the sale 
price of waste land, and, with reference to suggeatiems for higher rates^ ud: 

It will be Impossible, owing to the certalntj? of eoatinual disputes^ if this 
were doDC^ to introduce outsidera^ and these aras must be taken up the 
people alreadf on the land,*^ Sir Charles Mules, who has bad over forty 
years' experience of Sind^ considers high malkano pernicious both in the 
intoesEs of the land holder and of Govemmeiit." Mr, H. S- Lawrcncei 
while in Sindh proposed an ertm rate of one rupee per acre for twenty 
ycars^ and said : *Mt is undesirable to withdraw capital from the settler on 
the land, on whom we rdy for the rapid development of the land," 
Another experienced revenue officer says : la surdy an axiom of Sind 

administratkm that the land must be kept in the hands of the cultivating 
classes, and any polity of disposing of it unrc^rvedly h> the highest bidder 
in the open market would be simply suicidaL” 

In conclnsiotij Dr, Summers said that if the project is carried out 
according tn the advice of the Barrage Commiitee. three members of 
which are living in and near London^ not one rupee of the t a crores for 
land sales^ nor of the 2 crores from the Famine Fund, will be required^, as 
the Rohri Canali as a perennial canah by iUelf to begin witbi wtU give a 
surplus revenue of 15 lakhs (^loopooo) ot more perannumt and will open 
up and irrigate aj million acr« of the fio«t cotton land in the world in 
three or four years, 

Mr. Gehbie^s project, on the other hand, if all goes well, is designed to 
open up this great cotton tract in twelve years^ or eight years later, and will 
result in an annual deficit which canoot be less than 50 lakhs 
and will probably be over 100 lakhs. 

As actual work on the barrage will not be commenced befi:>Te October^ 
19^5, there is plenty of time to examme the project, correct it^ and sve 
Sind from financial min^ and Government from a certain loss of fbUy 
10 cforfei (j^^y^ooevDoo). 

One of the most imporhtnt points tn favour of the 1913 Barrage Com- 
mittee's project for making the Rohri Canal fiixtp as opposed to Sir T+ 
Ward's project^ which gives precedence in construction to the barrage^ is 
that this great canal will be a perennial canal by itself^ and will fit m with 
tlifi barrage and Right Hank Canals whenever the complete project is 
carried out* 

Mr. T, SETOStf said that* speaking purely Irom a financial point of view* 
the whole projcfct seemed to him to need considerable discusBioo, so as to 
get at the actual facts of the matter. At any rate, that seemed to hinji as 
an oulsida^* to be the impression given. In factj they ought to remember 
that all doctors differed. 

The Chairman said that there bad, at different times* been very con* 
ciderable discussion on the project* but^in his view, he thought the Govern^ 
men t would have been wise if they had appointed a very strong Commission 
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f^mposed of iiidependefil; espens, who iBight have given the Government 
the beI1e^iL of their advice on such a grcut and gigantic project I think 
most people are convinced that the idea was for the benefit of the Empire, 
but the whole point was: Was h a sound project ? 

Mcanwhilet he thought they ought to be extremely gratefiil to the 
Lecturer for having given them such an excellent paper» and one which 
hjid led to such an esihaustive discussion^ and also for having provided 
such excdlent maps and diagrams of the scheme, (Hear, bear,) 

The LiTTvaviR, in reply to the criticisms on his paper, said thm a 
riverj banked up by barrage gates, must induce silt deposits in the pond. 
Moreover, these gales, interfering with the natural waterdcvcl in the 
tfiMvdati&ft season, and raising the surikce to give the kharif full supply^ 
will also induce silting somewhere above the weir, possibly m the deep 
pit of the gorge under the Lansdowne Bridge. To satisfy the full supply- 
level of the projected canalsi the records of the Bukkur gauge readings for 
seventy-hve years show that il will be necessary to regulate" the river by 
lowering the ^tes to tome extent into the stream for periods that 
sixty days in every loo of the fcbarif season (Jimc-September)* Under 
these conditions^ with namnd velocities reduced in years of low doodt the 
shoaling above the weir may be w formidable that tf a grsit autumn flood 
occurs it may thni&t such huge accumulations of mud and sand into the 
month of the gorge as to choke it temporarily, and set up wn extraordinary 
afflux that may cause the flood to breach the river banks above the gorge 
and form a new channel for the river« Under better dreamstances the 
mud and sand set moviiig can hardly be kept out of the barrage canals, and 
consequently these may easily be rendered inoperative for many weeks— 
even months—at a critical inigatiiig period. 

Continuing, he said that while he was chief ettgineef in Sind he had 
expressed no disapproval to the work of designing a hairage for the Indus 
which was then (1917-19) in hand. The thorough ixivaitigatiaii of all 
possible sites for a work of such magnitude had been suggested by the 
London Committee in 1913, and it was his impression that a similarly 
strong professional committee would examine the particular design begun 
in t9i8 and incorporated in the 1930 project. It was because no outside 
opinion (so far as he knew) to Sir Thomas Ward's barrage proposals had 
been taken, and that he disagreed with the optimists who had drawn their 
glowing prospectus entirely on the analogy of the great successful irrigatioD 
enterprises of the Punjab—a province like Sind in some r^pects, but 
unlike It in many important features which bad been Ignore—that he 
remained unshaken In the stand he bad ukenp and that also In spite of 
Mr Rothfeld‘s welcome exposition (hear, hear), of the views of dvil officers, 
and the considerations that had led the Government of Bombay to embark 
upon what will be knowng hereafteri as the Lloyd Barrage Projects While 
in Sind he had approved of recommendalions made with respect to 
discharge ” duties ** and the “ intensities suitable fot the future, but the 
canals to be made according to the sanctioned project had been desigoed 
to work at other duties and other inten^tlet, which he found inadequate. 
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It is on ihis accoyntp prmcipgilljri lhat he held that the projected amals 
will be too smalL Mr Lawrence stated that siltless water in Sind had 
been fonnd to grow good crops nt an ex|>eHiiiental fam ; but the cotidi- 
tioo in which the soil was before the crops were sown and watered was not 
mentJOtiedK The soil maj- have had natur^ fertHizers present in profusion. 
The Lecturer said be was aware that siUless water—waler from wells— 
a used very occasionally in Sind for irngadoti, but it was his experience 
that those who used such water also top-dressed their lands with silt 
conveyed from the spoil banks of neighbouring watercourses^ and in the 
Punjab manure was then ofieti used, earpensife operations that pay only 
when valuable garden crops were those under well irri^Lron. As regards 
a lake that may be thirty miles to length in the winter months, the 
Lecturer explained that during that season the river always tan low and 
remained low for many weeks conscculively^ It then fell to a Icvd which 
at the barrage site was seldom above i8g M.S.L. To obtain the 
proper level for winter supplies in the canals as designed, the barrage gate* 
must Lnipopnd water until it stands at 194*50 M.S.U—that is 10 say, the 
water is forced to rise at least 9^ feet above its natural winter leveL The 
surface fall of the river in that season is probably only 4 inches a mile, 
so that the lake created by the closed gates may be 9^ >c 0*33 feet ^ tg miles- 
Thus, at a point twenty-nine miles Itom the bartagep the muddy stream 
enters the immense body of stagnant and, consequeody^ almost silt-free 
water that fills the river-bed. 

Mr. Stanley Rice asked if that was not the case also in the Nile? 

The LECTuaEit replied that the Kile m dammed at the first cataract at 
Assuan by a. barrage that ts a storage workj pure and simple] a reservoir 
immensely greater than that to be made at Sukkur is the result This 
reservoir delivers siltless water to the Nile bed bdow it, and in that the 
water flows for 350 miles, picking up some silt on its way gutil the 
important Ibrahimiya Canal is reached above another tsamge at Assiut^ 
It is the complfliut of KgypCian irrigators depending cn the Assuan-Assiut 
arraugement that the water is less silt-chtrged and less fertilttiBg, the crops 
on that account being Jess prolific^ and that their lands are deteTiorating. 
On the other hand, the ■■ basin " system of irrigation in Egypt, a purely 
inundation one* enriches the soil annually. 

The Lecturer went on to say that silt-laden water for perennial irrigarion 
can be obtained easily for the cotton-growing plains north of Hyderabad, 
if Governmeut dig the Rohri Canal somewhat on the lines piopofed in the 
19to project, Ko barrage whatever is necessaty to attain that result. 
Judiciously placed regulatoi^ in the canals will make every dcKriplion of 
watering possible at all times of the year. A strip of high laud, about fifty 
mile* in length {all in Khairpur State, where the barrage project doe* not 
J^slatc for rabi waterings), in the upper reach of such a Rohri Canal, will 
not get fiow water, but aU the rest of the land in the 135 miles of the caaar* 
length can be sen'cd with flow to any eatent found necessaiy, and cotton 
and wheat for foreign markets can be grown to the limit the available man¬ 
power alone wOl define for an indeterminate future time- When cotnpaitng 
such things, it abould not be forgotten that the popalarion of agricultura] 
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E^pt is more thao tea tinin that of Sind, cultunible areas being taken as 
equal. The whole of the left hank of the lodiu and the rice area on the 
right bank can be gisen plenty of water from new or ttmodelled canals 
without a barrage, and the area to be under the north-western perennial 
canal can be commanded easily and natuiahy from a new pereonial canal 
that might lease the river above Kashmor, where a rocky river margin 
exists and favours such an enterprise. If it is really wanted, perennial 
water can be had in abundance in Sind by pladng the beds of inundation 
canals sufficiently low to tap the winter river. So suitable is the ground 
surface slope in the instance of the Rohri Canal that at least one or more 
Mis of sufficient height can be introduced into it which would provide 
electric power at Sukltur and elsewhere for use in cotton-ginning factories 
and the like. 

The CKAJRMaN' said they bad heard many criticism's at various times, 
and they had now had the pleasure of bearing rebutting evidence, and he 
hoped everyone would be content. They had heard the views of those 
who were responsible for the scheroe, and they had also heard their critics. 
For himiaeir, he could only say that he hoped that the project, for the 
starting of which bis friend, Sir George Lioyd, had shown snch energy and 
determination, would bear the good fruit that was expected, and that the 
Province of Sind, for which he had a great affection, would prosper 
accordingly. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Lecturer terminated 
the proceedings. 

Sir Jahes Wilson writes ; 

'* 1 have not had the time or the opportunity to make a thorough study 
of this project, but I have read a good deal on the subject, including Mr. 
Wright’s paper, and possibly my experCanM of great irrigation schemes in 
the Punjab may entitle me to offer a few remarks. 

'* I am strongly impressed by the objections brought forward to the project, 
not only by Mr, Wright and Dr. Sumtners, hut by other engineers of great 
Indian experience, such as Sir John Benton and Sir Lionel Jacoby and fear 
that, if the barrage is completed, the whole scheme will eo^ a much larger 
sum than is anticipated, the income will be much less than is estimated, 
and the province of Bombay will find itself saddled with a huge burden of 
debt Moreover, there is a great danger that the construction of the 
barrage will induce this mighty river to seek a different channel, in spite of 
all the efforts that puny man con make to keep it to its present course 
through the gorge at Sukkur; and that the barrage itself will be left high 
and dry, and the whole of the irrigation dependent upon k will fail, with 
disastrous consequences to the large population which it is proposed to 
establish on the irrigated area. 1 therefore support Mr, VVright’s sugges¬ 
tion that further enquiry should be made into the advisability of proceeding 
with [his project. The Secretary of State should be pressed to appoint a 
new committee of irrigation experts, who should examine the objections 
which have bees so strongly urged to this project, and should advise as to 
whether it should not, even now, be dropped, until the development of 
itrigatioD from inundation canals has led to an increase in the population 
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and the {xrospenty of Sind, and funher experience hu been gained as to 
the probable future course of the Indus.^' 

Note ve the SECESTAay.—Spedai oppoitanities have been afforded 
to the expert oritica of the taocdoned i^eme to express themselves at 
greater length than was possible at the meeting. stibject had been 
treated on a preiioos oecasaoa» bot the diacussioa proved to be so one¬ 
sided that It was thought advisable to bring it up once again In the hope 
that in this way some finality might be reached in this important 
controvcisy. 
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fNDO-CHINA AS A TOURIST RESORT 
By a. Garnier 

(Jtiftdtn/Svphrfkr, Dir^atr dt FAgcntt it ejuioduHt) 

The intellectual currents between Europe and the Far 
East, as also their commercial ties, are becoming more and 
more marked^ This is a phenomenon from which both 
Europe and Asia should draw as much profit as possible. 
It is therefore eminently desirable that people should no 
longer be content with reading about distant countries in 
books, but go themselves to the places and study the races, 
the artistic treasures, the natural beauties and the customs, 
on the spot. Everything should point to a general move¬ 
ment among travellers and tourists on a kind of voyage of 
discovery to the Orient. I ndo-China is at the cross-roads of 
the great maritime routes and should therefore be the first to 
profit from such a movement. Her advantageous situation 
should, accordingly, favour the rapid e?ctension of tourist 
traffic in 3 country which is so attractive to foreigners on 
account of its historic sites and artistic heritage, handed 
down from generation to generation through the centuries. 

The tourist who lands at Saigon visits a charming city 
which, without fear of contradiction, can be described as the 
jew'el of the Far East. This reputation is justified by the 
splendour of its public buildings, the beautiful symmetry of 
its main thoroughfaies, and the distant views from its main 
centres. This city lies on the river which bears the same 
name. Its chief attractions are the Botanical Garden, the 
wonderfully fashioned Pagodas, that of Canton, of the 
Chettys and of Dakao, on the road to Cholon. Cholon, 
some four miles away, is an entirely Chinese town and is 
attractive on account of its ruins and pagodas which lend it 
a very picturesque appearance. The tourist can then 
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proceed by excellent and beautiful roads across Cochin 
China- There he will leani to appreciate the beauty of the 
sunsets over the wide deltas formed by the immense and 
life-giving streams. He ivill then cross fertile plains 
covered with rich crops and reach Phnom-Penb. The 
capital of Cambodia is easily distinguishable by the spires 
of its pagodas. It lies on the four branches of the 
Mekong, The most famous of the pagodas is sumamed 
Silver, and also worthy of note is the royal palace, still full 
of reminiscences of the reign of King Sisowatb. One 
hundred and eighty miles separate Phnom-Penh from 
Angkor. The road lies across the finest parts of the 
Cambodian land, indescribably beautiful in its light and 
colour, harmonizing so effectively with its historic sites. It 
may be mentioned in passing that the ruins of Angkor 
are also in direct communication with Saigon during seven 
months of the year, thanks to the steamers of the 
Compagnie de Navigation which connect Saigon with the 
great lakes of Cambodia, 

Now we have reached Angkor, famous In name, known 
already all over the world through the beautiful descriptions 
of Pierre Loti. Of all the countries in the Far East 
Cambodia is certainly the richest in ancient monuments- 
Here is a wealth of ruins, the splendour of which surpasses 
anything that India or Java can offer to the sightseer: 
moreover, they are scattered over territory rendered beauti¬ 
ful by one of the most picturest]ue rivers in the world. 

The Temple of Angkor-Vat is remarkable for its three 
domes and monumental stairways which 50m the terraces 
with the sanctuary. The first impression is that of a 
monument of Assyrian art, A mile away Angkor-Torn, the 
royal city, embraces in a circle of eight miles a vast number 
of interesting monuments interspersed with tropical vegeta¬ 
tion. These monuments flank avenues and adorn public 
squares of tremendous dimensions. Chief among them 
may be mentioned the Elephant Esplanade and the 
Esplanade of the Leprous King. There was a time when 
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the tumult of processions and the clash of arms filled the 
air ; now silence is supreme, unbroken but for the occasionaJ 
prayer of a monk or the lowing of cattle from a neighbour¬ 
ing village. The history of Cambodia and the mythology 
of its gods is described in the bas-reliefs which adorn the 
palaces and temples along the endless avenues. 

After Cochin-China and Cambodia the tourist will 
proceed to Dalat, where on the plateau of Lang-Biang he 
will experience for three days, amid beautiful surroundings, 
the temperate climate of Europe. Situated at a high 
altitude, Dalat b the rEnde^vous of the European popula- 
lation of Indo-China which gathers there in search of 
repose and health. 

Big-game hunters will find good sport in this country- 
—tigers, panthers, buffaloes, and stags. At Nha-Trang, 
the sanctuary of Po-Nagar, “ La Dame de la Cite" is 
worthy of the tourist's attention. The route from Nha- 
Trang to Quinhon offers unexpected attractions—gigantic 
rocks, passages over lofty summits, and marvellous 
panoramas. The traveller suddenly Imagines himself 
transported to some beautiful corner of France, only to find 
himself again almost immediately amid scenes reminiscent 
of Ceylon and India. In the environs of Quinhon are to 
be found numerous monuments illustrative of Cham civil i;:a- 
tion ; the Chaban Citadel, the Hong-Thanh Tower, the 
tower of silver, of ivory, copper, and gold. 

Next comes Tourane and the excursion by river to the 
fine marble mountains, calcareous rocks in infinitely varied 
shapes, of which one contains grottos converted into 
Buddhist sanctuaries. From Tourane Hut is reached by 
a very picturesque route, crossing the Pass of the Clouds, 
famous for its beauty, and then traversing an immense 
forest of great density, Hu6 is an Imperial city, the 
capital of Annam. Of all the cities so far mentioned, this 
is the most characteristic of the civilization of the country. 
Built at the side of the River of Perfumes, this city offers a 
surprising number of beautiful sites and historic monuments. 
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Amid such a wealth of attracdoo the following sights call 
for particular attention: the Royal City with its battle¬ 
ments, built after the manner of Vauban, and comprising 
the inner Royal City, the capital, which is at the same 
time the seat of government; the Red City, which is 
forbidden ground, being reserved for the Royal Parody, 
where no tourist may enter; the Royal Screen, the object 
of which is to protect the city against evil spirits; and 
lastly, the Imperial Burial Ground, the glory of which is 
comparable with, if it does not exceed, the beautiful 
mausoleums which are the pride of China. 

At Vinh, after the visit to the citadel, an excursion should 
be made to Nap6. which forms the means of communica¬ 
tion with Laos, It is interesting to note the great change 
in scenery and local customs as soon as the coast is left 
behind. 

At last Hanoi, on the right bank of the Red River, is 
reached. Here are three distinct towns : the French 
town, built around the old “ concession," with its imposing 
public buildings and wide avenues; the native town, with 
its dense quarters, innumerable winding streets and booths ; 
finallyi the citadel, containing the dwelling of the g^and 
Buddha and the temple, 

Haiphong is an entirely new town, attractive in appear¬ 
ance and clean. It is also a maritime centre devoted to 
commerce and industry, the harbour of which is at the 
mouth of the Yunnan. The Journey comes to an end with 
the excursion to the Bay of Along, which embraces an im¬ 
mense archipelago studded with thousands of islands, large 
and small, formed by the ceaseless action of the waves, 
200 square miles In area This bay is known to the Annam- 
ites as the Blue Sea, and is the most pre-eminent sight 
of natural beauty in Indo-China A steamer carries the 
sightseer among the winding straits and past the dolomite 
rocks, which seem like mediseval dungeons, the whole pre¬ 
senting an extraordinary chaos of isles all differing in out¬ 
line. Worthy of note is the “ lie des Merveilles,” with its 
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immense grotto, as also the ** Manooettes/’ the “ lie de la 
Surprise,** "Le Cirque,” with its sheer cliflfe. The ey'e 
dwells longingly amid these scenes replete with mystery 
and melancholy, and the traveller leaves the spot with the 
feeling of having seen sights that will never fade from his 
memory. In short, the visitor to Indo-China will meet 
with beautiful landscapes, marvellous art treasures, the 
habits and customs of a people whose civilization has abided 
through centuries, through all the checks and vicissitudes 
of a histoiy^ of which that country can well he proud. The 
life of the people can also be studied with profit This can 
be done most effectively by attending the traditional 
festivals and joining the processions and ceremonies which 
are the joy of the people. He will hnd a ready welcome 
from them, and will be invited to mingle with their life and 
thus learn to appreciate their attractions. 

Two French steamship lines serve Indo-China, The fast 
boats leave Marseilles for Yokohama and touch at Port 
Said, Colombo, Singapore, Saigon, Hong-Kong, and 
Shanghai. On this long voyage they collect tourists from 
all parts. But there is no reason why )jie French lines 
should have a monopoly of the tourist traffic to Indo-China. 
British, American, Canadian, Japanese, and Dutch steamers 
carry every year many thousands of passengers backwards 
and forw'ards between Europe and the Far East. They do 
not, however, as yet touch the Indo-Chinese coast. It is 
possible that in the near future some such service will be 
organized as would attract tourists from Singapore and 
Hong-Kong. 

A service between Singapore and Saigon Is already 
working; it would, however, be opportune to make 
this bi-monthly service between the two ports run every 
weeL Another need is a direct line of steamers between 
Haiphong and Hong-Kong, The prosperity of Indo- 
China and the development of its foreign trade will In time 
solve the problem of communications and the transport of 
tourists. 
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Indo-Chica possesses 1,250 miles of railway's and an 
admirable network of roads. Motor services are working 
on aU tbe main routes, and steamer communication on the 
rivers. Though much has been done in every domain, 
more remains to be achieved. Those who work to achieve 
that prosperity deserve our conhdence. The beauty of the 
Indo-Chinese monuments and their art treasures will do 
the rest. Every year the stream of tourists is sure to 
swell. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON AN INDIAN 
RENAISSANCE 

By THE Earl of Ronalbshay, g.c,s.l, g.cle, 

I PROPOSE in the following pages to discuss the question of 
a renaissance in Indian art, and my examination of the 
matter will fall under two main heads. That is to say, I 
shall put forward two questions for consideration-—first, 
What evidence is there of any such renaissance? and 
secondly, Assuming that evidence of a renaissance exists, 
what significance is to be attached to the movement ? I 
can only speak with first-hand knowledge of Bengal; but it 
is in Bengal that the chief evidence of an art renaissance is 
to be found. That evidence is at present provided mainly 
by the existence of a modern school of Indian painting in 
Calcutta, which is associated with the names of two 
members of a famous Bengali family, the brothers Abanin- 
dra Nath and Goganendra Nath Tagore. Let me recall 
briefly the history of the rise of this school. 

With the break-up of the Mt^hul Empire, Indian art 
underwent an eclipse, for just as the Moghul dynasty was 
the last great line of Oriental rulers to hold sway in India, 
so were the Moghul and Rajput schools of painting the 
last flowering of Indian art before the establishment of 
British dominion. The transitional period was not calcu¬ 
lated to foster the arts of peace. Far from it The turmoil 
and chaos out of which the administrative genius of the 
British people gradually evolved order left the people of 
India physically, intellectually, and emotionaliy exhausted; 
and pending their recuperation, they passively accepted the 
new order of things conveyed to them from the West 
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inciuding in the particular sphere with which I am here 
concerned the schools of art set tip with admirable in ten- 
tion by the Government. The prolonged period of peace 
and order which has been a gift of such priceless value 
from Great Britain to the Indian peoples was favourable 
to a recuperation of their exhausted enetg^ies, and with 
renewed vitality came an instinctive realization that, good 
as were the gifts which they had received from the West, 
they were not in all respects in harmony with their own 
peculiar genius. The rapidly growing strength of this 
conviction in recent years has been a factor of no little 
influence in bringing about the unfortunate antagonisms 
which for some time past have darkened and embittered 
the relations between the British and the Indian peoples. 
But 1 am now concerned with art and not with politics: 
and it w*ill be sufficient for my purpose if 1 trace the history 
of the Government school of art in Calcutta. 

The aim laid down for the school has for the most pan 
been frankly utilitarian. But while ibis has been so we 
find frequent indications of the existence in the school 
itself of a spirit which has rebelled against the imposition 
of these limitations. For example, the course laid down in 
1887 was devised with a view to turning out skilled 
draughtsmen, designers, lithographers, wood engravers, 
and modellers. Three years later it was reported that the 
school was chiefly concerned with the fine arts, and that 
the course of training was more exacting than was required 
for industrial students. A little later the position of the 
Government schools of art in India generally came under 
review, and Lord Kimberly, who was then Secretary of 
State, expressed the view that they might be absorbed in 
existing technical institutions. This ultra-utilitarian pro¬ 
posal was submitted by the Government of India to an art 
conference which sat at Lahore in 1894, and W'hich agreed 
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that the schools shoiiid be more fully utilized for the 
purpose of improving technical instruction. While the 
Government of Bengal were unwilling, in accordance with 
the above recommendation, to merge the school of art in 
the civil engineering college, they did not differ gr^tly 
from the intention of the Lahore Conference, for while 
they held that the civil engineering college should set the 
standard in technical and manual training in mechanical 
arts, they equally held that the function of the school of art 
was to set an equivalent standard in the arts of drawing, 
painting, modelling and design. 

With the appointment of Mr. Havell as Principal, the 
spirit of creative art received an impetus. His genius 
rebelled against the fetters imposed by the utilitarianism 
which dominated the aim of the school, and he found 
kindred spirits in the brothers Abanlndra and Goganendra 
Nath Tagore, who were teaching and studying in the 
school respectively. He threw himself heart and soul into 
a study of the fine arts of ancient India, and when obliged 
to retire on grounds of health In 1908, he uiged the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Abanlndra Nath Tagore as his successor. 
His plea was that the Bengalis had shown a decided genius 
for painting, and that It would be better for the school to 
develop along these lines than to persist with the idea of 
teaching art as applied to the industries for which they had 
no inclination. In other words, Mr, Havell wanted to see 
the school of art become a live institution In an Indian 
renaissance rather than remain an arts department in a 
technological institute. The Government of India were 
not prepared to adopt this view, and utilitarianism again 
prevailed. 

The decision was fruitful of results. The brothers 
Tagore suffered more and more from spiritual malaise. 
The work to which their hands were constrained warred 
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unceasingly againsi the promptings of their soul, and it ts 
clear that deep down in the subconscious regions of their 
being the instinct of the old Indian masters was striving to 
find expression. This is all the more interesting in view of 
the fact, as they have informed me, that they were then 
ignorant of the tradition and formula embodied in the Silpa 
Skisiras, the Indian classic on fine art. Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore continued to act as Vice-Principal of the 
school up to the middle of 1915; but before that time it was 
becoming clear that sooner or later a break must occur* 
More than a year before he had been described by an 
acute observer, Mr. W. Homell, C.I.E., as aiming at the 
development of an indigenous school of imaginative paint¬ 
ing, stimulated by his own example and by study of the 
trends of Sanskrit literature. Events soon proved that 
when the brothers took the final step of severing their 
connection with the school the times were ripe for their 
doing so. They gathered round them a group of artists 
many of whom—Nanda Lai Bose, Khsitindra Nath 
MazumdaTi O. C. Gangult, Surendra Nath Kar, Asit Kumar 
Haidar, and Mukul Chandra Dey, to mention but a few^^— 
have already made names for themselves as founders of the 
modern school of Indian painting. 

By persons interested in Indian culture these develop¬ 
ments were watched with profound sympathy, and in 1907 
there was formed in Calcutta an association of Indian and 
European gentlemen under the title of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, the objects of which were the cultivation 
among its members and the promotion among the public of 
a knowledge of all branches of ancient and modern Oriental 
art. U nder its auspices the paintings of the Tagore School 
were exhibited annually to the public. The work of the 
Society not unnaturally received a check as the grim spectre 
of war laid an ever-tightening grip upon the land. With 
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the conclusion of hostilities, however, it was felt that the 
time was ripe for further effort, and steps were taken with 
the object of giving it a more assured position and of 
widening somewhat the scope of its activities. 

With the assistance of a Government grant the Society 
secured for the school suitable accommodation for a studio 
and lecture hall 1 eminent exponents of the new school 
were engaged as teachers, and scholarships for Indigent 
pupils were provided, A series of lectures was planned, 
and the publication of an art journal under the title of 
Rupam (Form) arranged for. This reorganization was 
explained at a gathering held at Government House on 
December 4, 1919, at which recent works of a number of 
the artists of the new school were on view, and an 
address, in part descriptive and in part critical of the new 
movement, was given by Mr, O. C. Ganguli, himself an 
accomplished artist and a discerning art critic. Since by 
that time the movement may be said to have reached a 
definite stage and to have firmly established itself, Mr, 
Ganguli's summing up of its aims and its achievements 
possesses a special interest, and I will try to summarize 
briefly his conclusions. 

First and foremost he described the work of the school 
as consciously and intentionally idealistic. It was the 
avowed intention of its masters, he declared, to escape from 
*' the photographic vision and to secure an introspective 
outlook on things which takes one away from the material 
objectives of life to a rarefied atmosphere of beauty and 
romance." And be went on to lay emphasis upon this 
character i Stic of the m ovement. ltsexponents,*'in stead of 
busying themselves with recording the superficial aspects of 
phenomena, have worked with a deeper motive and a pro¬ 
founder suggestion, seeking to wean the human mind from 
the obvious and the external reality of the sense, disdaining 
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to imitate nature for Its own sake, and striving to find 
significative forms to suggest the formless infinity which is 
hidden behind the physical world of forms," They have 
sought, that is to say, to maintain what seems to me to be 
the distinctive and essential characteristic of the art of 
India, namely, its extreme idealism \ and Mr. Ganguii 
thinks that they were right, therefore, when they adopted 
the traditional methods of Indian painting as the basis of 
their experiments. He admits that the adoption of this 
course was responsible for certain temporary disadvantages. 
The necessity, for example, for studying and absorbing alt 
the qualities of the traditional craft led to a certain lack of 
originality in the early days of the movement; but the 
leaders realized that a period of gestation characterized by 
imitation rather than creation was inevitable before they 
could acquire the power of developing the old craft on new 
lines, if those new lines were to be in continuation of and in 
perfect consistency with its history and genius. Generally 
speaking Mr. Ganguli's condusEon seems to be that the 
school has not fully emerged from a transitional stage, It 
is undoubtedly inspired by national memories, but is hardly 
yet pulsating with the throb of modem aspirations.” He 
seems to think that the artists have held too much aloof 
from the more modem currents permeating Indian life. 
“ They find no inspiration in modern Indian life," he says, 
“in its new attitudes and gestures, in its new environments 
and settings and its new occupations. The subjects which 
at first attracted them were almost entirely mythological 
scenes and legends from the national epics and popular folk 
lores.” 

In one respect he thinks that they have been unsuc¬ 
cessful in upholding with any degree of courage the 
traditions of the older Indian schools; and by their failure 
to resort to the bright and pure colour schemes which were 
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SO pronounced a feature of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
" have undoubtedly missed one of the chief characteristics 
of tndian pictorial art.” But despite such criticisms, he 
concedes that a good deal has been achieved. The move¬ 
ment has already succeeded in bringing about a little 
revolution in public taste, while “the most critical views 
are agreed in admitting that the productions of the school 
have been inspired by a genuine respect for Indian 
sentiments and moods, and have succeeded in presenting 
Indian subjects in the true atmosphere of Indian thought 
and setting." He thinks that it has not only been suc¬ 
cessful in reviving the spirit of old Indian art, but has in 
many cases added its own contributions to the old stock. 
"And apart from its present achievements, its promises are 
more valuable as its possibilities are many and diverse," 

1 have given Mr. Ganguli's estimate of the mnadern school 
of painting in Bengal because he is a competent art critic, 
while I am not. If 1 were asked for my own opinion as a 
layman in these matters, I should be inclined to say that, 
while almost all the pictures of this school which I have 
seen possess an attractive prettiness, they do not in all 
cases carry conviction. But there are outstanding artists 
among them whom I can never conceive as laying them¬ 
selves open to this mild and diffident criticism, Khsitindra 
Nath Mazumdar, a number of whose pictures I possess, is 
such a one. His work undoubtedly seeks and finds its 
inspiration in his deeply religious convictions. He Is, as 1 
happen to know, a devout follower of the Vaishnava 
creed. 

Perhaps enough has been written above to justify me in 
claiming that the answer to the first question which 1 put 
is that there is positive evidence of a renaissance in Indian 
art. In answering this first question 1 have incidentally 
gone a long way towards answering the second question— 
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namely. What is the significance at^chitig to the move* 
ment ? ! have shown, for example, that it was an 

awakening race-consciousness expressing itself in terms 
of art that caused the brothers Tagore to sever their 
connection with the Government school of art, and to turn 
to the cultural traditions and ideals of their own land. 

On all sides of me in Bengal I have seen this unr^t of 
spirit at work. I have traced it alike in movements which 
1 have had unequivocally to condemn, and in movements 
which have seemed to me to be worthy of the highest 
encouragement and praise; in the sphere of literature and 
an and in the arena of violent revolutionary agitation. 

Running like a thread through the varying forms of 
unrest with which India is tormented is a revolt of spirit, 
sometimes conscious, sometimes subconscious, against the 
denationalization of a proud and sensitive people, Many 
Indians have proclaimed this identity of motive behind the 
varying manifestations of Indian nationalism. At a time 
w’hen I was engaged in hghting the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Bengal and in supporting the art movement which 
I have described, a political writer whose sympathies were 
undoubtedly with the former issued a pamphlet in which 
he took this matter as his theme. It was a reaction against 
the westernization of India, he declared, that was animating 
all patriotic Indians, and in support of his argument that 
this same leaven was at work in the domain of literature 
and art he pointed to the rise of the Tagore School. *' In 
Bengal,” he w'rote, “ the national spirit Is seeking to satisfy 
itself in art; and for the first time since the decline of the 
Moghuls a new school of national art is developing itself— 
the school of which AbanIndia Nath Tagore is the founder 
and master." 

It is because a revolt against the domination of Western 
theory and practice, whether in the sphere of art or in any 
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other field, ts the driving force behind these movements, 
that the position of the Englishman holding an official 
position who is sincerely desirous of associating himself 
with a real rehabilitation of Indian cultural ideals is such 
a difficult one. For the extreme sensitiveness of many 
Indians whose pride in, and afTection for, their country and 
all that it stands for in their eyes is strongly developed, 
tends to make them suspicious of an Englishman's motives. 
An example of this was forthcoming in connection with the 
Government grant which I had been instrumental in secur¬ 
ing for the school. I had purposely arranged for it to be 
given free of conditions of any kind lest it might be thought 
that Government was seeking to obtain a hold over the 
movement. Nevertheless, my action immediately became 
suspect in certain quarters, and this feeling found expression 
in the editorial columns of the Modem Review, an admir¬ 
ably conducted periodical of much merit, with a wide 
circulation throughout Bengal and indeed beyond ii. It 
was a mistake on the part of the school to have accepted 
assistance from Government—so ran the argument. While 
admitting that I had laid stress upon the fact that the 
acceptance of the grant involved neither official inspection, 
interference, nor control, the writer feared that It might 
nevertheless lead to a sense of obligation on the part of the 
school which, in its turn, might induce a conscious or 
unconscious deference to the official or European view of 
what Indian culture is or means, or ought to be or mean. 
To that extent he feared that the recipients of the grant 
would prove subject to official or European influence. 
”We are subjected to European and official dominance, 
pressure, and influence,’* he concluded, "in almost all 
spheres of life, from so many directions that we could wish 
that the centre of Indian culture were located even in a hut, 
rather than that it should be subject to any kind of non- 
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Indian obligation and influence.” The attitude here taken 
«P is of interest as showing how deeply the antagonism 
arising out of the clash of the ideals of East and West has 
permeated the minds of some at least of those who are 
affected by it 

Happily there are many whose patriotism is altogether 
beyond suspicion, who are ready to extend the hand of 
friendship to the Englishman who seeks to understand and 
sympathizes with the Indian point of view, I am fortunate 
in having received much kindness and many proofs of 
goodwill from the people of Bengal, and from none have I 
received goodwill and friendship in more generous measure 
than from those associated with the movement which 1 
have endeavoured to describe. 
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MEMORANDUM 

CONCERNING THE DISPOSAL OF THE 
BOXER INDEMNITY FUND 

{TrdMi/afim} 

By Yuan^Pii Tsai, lud. 

Chancellor of the National Univensity of Pekiojj 

To those who arc interested in the question of the allocation of 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund, I beg to submit the following 
proposals: 

1 . The principal portion of the fund is to be utUi^ed for the 
establishment of a great and inspiring science institute. 

It will consist of two departments; the one to contain 
machineries, models, and diagrams, illustrating the different stages 
of development of the physical and chemical sciences, and iJlus- 
trating the different stages of the evolutional processes of the 
industrial arts, the other to contain natural history specimens, 
showing the genus and ^ecies of flora and fauna—leading up to 
anthropology'. 

3 . A portion of the fund is to be utili4ed for subsidizing any 
well-known universities or technical colleges in China for the 
express purpose of starting or extending certain special faculties 
or departments of sciences and technology, such as biology, textile, 
engineering, chemistry', medicine, agriculture and forestry, etc. 

3* A portion of the fund is to be utilized for establishing within 
some of our national universities facilities for the study of the 
science, art, and literature of Great Britain. Foundation funds 
will be provided for (i) professorships. (2) purchases of English 
books on those subjects and works of art, and (3) scholarships for 
research students. 

4. A portion of the fund is to be utilized as a foundation fund 
for sending teachers and graduates of the universities and technical 
colleges in China to the universities and technical colleges in 
Great Britain. 

5. A small portion of the fund is to be utilized for sending 
scholars from Great Britaia to China to study Chinese literature 
and philosophy', etc. 

6. A small portion of the fond is to be utilized for purchasing 
Chinese objects of art, to be exhibited in museums of Great 
Britain on condition that the former unworthy ones be removed, 

7. A portion of the fund is to be utilized for the exchange 
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of professors between Great Britain and Chlna—namely* for 
providing— 

(а) Distinguished scholars of Great BrJtaiEi to lecture in the 
Chinese universities and colleges. 

(б) DLstinguisbed scholai^ of China to leeture in the nniv'er^ties 
of Gr^t Britain on Chinese literature^ philosophy, and art, or any 
other subjects appreciated by the British people. 

Explanatory Note. — The remission of the Boxer Indeninit}' 
Fund by any nation to China is generally appreciated by her 
people as an act of generous goodwill to their coutitrj'. Her 
educationalists propose, by the carrying out of the above-mentioned 
proposals—especially the first one—to have thereby a permaneot 
memorial of the great friendly deed of Great Britain* It will be 
set up in order to create a spirit of reverence for science and 
industrial arts — becoming, when properly equipped with labora¬ 
tories and other facilities, a great centre of research and reference. 
As, under the present circumstanceSp it seems very' difficult for 
China herself to provide such an essential, Great Britain, in co¬ 
operating with her to satisfy this urgent need of her education, 
will render to that country' a great service, and thus earn her 
tasting gratitude. 

Before I left China I served for a time as the Chairman of the 
Committee of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Education, that met in conference in Tsi-nan (Shantung) and 
Glse^vhe^e, in which^ among other questionSj that of the Boxer 
Indemnity was carefully considered. As a result, the AssociatiDn, 
thoroughly representic^g all parts of China, unanimously maintained 
the following points: 

£p That China can^ and ought to, undertake her own primary' 
and secondary education ; and w'hat is needed for that purpose is^ 
therefore, regarded as the ordinary fund to be raised by her 
nationai and provincial authorities, 

2. That the return of the Boxer Indemnity Fund by any nation 
should be regarded as a special fund, and be set aside for a special 
purpose- 

3, That the Boxer Indemnity Fund remitted by Great Britain 
should, If possible, mainly be utilized for the great object of 
providing facilities in the studies of science, pure and applied. 

Of the seven proposals above mentioned, the first one wras 
strongly advocated by the said Committee, and the third and 
fourth were also their original suggestions^ but have now been 
worked out in details. 

Furthermore, what I have presented is not merely my personal 
view* but also represents a consensus of opiaion in China. Such 
opinion, I am confident^ will be taken carefully into consideration 
by all who axe interested in this question. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE 
EDUCATION 

By Yuan-Pei Tsai, ll.d* 

(CkoncelloT of tbo Natioaal UiUTersitjr of Peking) 

To study the development of Chinese education some 
early historical review is an indispensable preliminary. In 
ancient China it has been found that education had always 
been a favourite problem with the s^es or emperors. 
These sages or emperors who had wished a betterment of 
the world, being confronted with difficulties in admin¬ 
istering State and social welfare in the mass of grown-up 
people, came to give their attention to the more bright and 
hopeful side of the educational problem. 

This was, of course, a subject of anxious solicitude to the 
Sage Shun, who was recorded as having been the first sage 
to appoint a Minister of Instruction to teach the basis of 
human relationship. After having taught the people to 
sow and to reap, and furthennore to cultivate the five 
kinds of grain, the Sage Shun appointed Chi to tfarh the 
people “ how between father and son there should be affec¬ 
tion : between Sovereign and minister, righteousness; 
between husband and wife, discernment of their duties ; 
between old and young, a proper order; and between 
friends, loyalty.*' This was noted by Mencius twenty 
centuries after Sage Shun's death. Although little was 
known about the origin of the quotation which he had 
made, yet its worth as an historical fact possesses some 
importance as being the earliest mention of Chinese educa¬ 
tion in classical literature. Of educational development, 
from the Shu Ching we read another fact which throws 
more light upon the question, " K'wei," the Emperor 
Shun was repotted to say in the Canon of Shun, “ I 
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appoint you to be Director of Music, and to (each our sons, 
so that the straightforward may yet be mild, the gentle 
may yet be dignified, the strong not tyrannical, and the 
impetuous not arrogant ” (h.cgge*s iranslacton), Musk, 
evidently, was considered as a complementary training, and 
accounted as instrumental in modulating the emotions of 
youth. This seemed to be a necessary development, and 
dated as far back as the twenty-third century b.c. By that 
time the main subjects of education were, on the one hand, 
emphasizing moral duties, and, on the other hand, teaching 
the virtuous habits of the mind^—that is, ethical training 
for being a good citizen and social training for being a 
moral being. These (w^o tdeas^ mutually inclusive, aimed 
at the good relationship in the community, and that our 
ancient educationists endeavoured to realize, and actually 
did realize. 

At a later period (twelfth century B.C,) more subjects 
were introduced, and a series of studies were brought Into 
use, and were composed of three virtues, three conducts, 
six arts, and six cultures or orders of nobility for the aristo¬ 
cratic class ; and six virtues, six conducts, six arts for the 
people. In some respects the methods of our ancient 
educationists appeared to be very similar to those of 
modern times which China has introduced from Western 
countries. Analytically speaking, what they called moral 
instruction took the same place practically as moral science 
in our modern curriculum, while among the six arts—viz,, 
rite or propriety, music, writing, mathematics, archery, and 
charioteering—the last two corresponded to our physical 
training. Closely connected with moia] instruction and 
physical culture Is the art of calculation, and this also 
formed what we now call abstract or inteUectun) training. 
The teaching of rite is considered a science betw'een the 
range of mural Instruction and Intellectuat training. Ex¬ 
amined from our modern point of view, and its entire 
attention to the welfare of mind and body, the period from 
the iw'eniy-third century b.c. until the time of Mencius 
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seems an epoch of remarkable achievement in education. 
A still greater development was the passing away of the 
older institutions and the rising in their place of a great 
academic institute called Cheng Chiin on a larger scale ; an 
accomplishment the results of which cannot be exaggerated, 
resulting as they did in creating the rudimentary form of 
present university education provided by the State. 

About tbe sixth century B.c. some form of private insti'^ 
tution on the lines of Greek academies became a promi^ 
nent and influential element in the educational world. 
This period began to witness (among others) two great 
schools of philosophy which became a matter of vital 
interest and gave different solutions to various problems. 
On the one hand, Confucius was teaching China four 
faculties of learning—^namely, morals, politics, rhetoric and 
literature; while Mo TzlS, on the other hand, was in¬ 
structing China in strategy and a working method of 
dialectics that was logical and descriptive. Nevertheless, 
Mo T^u seems to have emphasized in no less a degree 
than Confucius his teaching of politics and moral conduct. 
Not the least curious of his teaching dealt with light and 
dynamics, with which modern science is conversant. As a 
matter of fact, the physical and chemical sciences were 
mentioned in Mo Tzu’s work, but this genius was doomed 
to struggle alone. Had not the great ideas of Mo Tzfi 
regarding science remained pitifully barren of results for 
lack of sufficient aid from contemporaries or successors, 
China might have been very different. 

The handicap referred to above was no doubt due to the 
predominance of Confucianism mixed with necromancy. 
The necromancers represented the Confucian tradition in 
combating the teaching of Mo Tzu. From animism they 
had come to adopt a mystic explanation regarding all social 
and natural phenomena as mere functions of two forms, 
negative and positive; and of five elements—water, fire, 
wood, metal and earth. They were narrowly restricted in 
the amount of information they possessed. Thus, unfortu- 
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nately, the Necromancian-Confucianism prevailed in the 
meanume both in the national institutions and in the 
academies which were under the management of private 
professors. 

A philosophical change of great importance in education 
became prominent in the first century a.d., when Indian 
philosophy was introduced into China. The Indian 
philosophy found affinity with the teachings of Lao Tauand 
Chuang TzQ, whereupon a tendency along a common path 
developed. Even Confucians abandoned their conception 
of moral conduct and politics as secondary items, and 
developed their metaphysical theory. In the fifth century 
A.D,, institutes for the propagation of the science of 
metaphysics were established. With the eighth century 
A.D., Confucianism once again controlled the educational 
world;; and particularly^ the teaching of the four faculties 
again appeared as contents of the educational doctrine; 
what bad been the time-honoured widening of the boundaries 
of knowledge occasioned by the Indian philosophy gradu¬ 
ally faded away. From that time until the nineteenth 
century, schools had been only seeking to adopt the 
Confucian canons as their text-books, with an addition of 
works dealing with metaphysics. These forty centuries of 
Chinese education, except for the short beginnings of science 
and for the success of metaphysics in establishing itself, can 
be said to have incurred practically no interrupting changes. 
Only a development from the simple to the complex was 
taking place 

Hitherto, we have been concerned mainly with the 
development of ancient Chinese education, in so far as it 
was determined only by Eastern ideas. We have still to 
compare the development of Chinese education with that of 
English. There were the same ideas for arranging the 
instruction equally favourable for physical training and 
mental culture, the same attempt to make learning 
systematic. In respect to the teaching of rites or cere¬ 
monies, we find the same encour^ement of what may be 
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called '*good forms" In the education of the respective 
nations. Some analogy can also be formed between 
Chinese archery and charioteering and the English spirit 
of sport. Both the Chinese and English education aim at 
forming character and personality. In this respect they 
approach one another most nearly in their ideal of what 
education should imply. Character and [earning, as inter- 
preted by Confucius alone, were to be brought into 
harmony; now, this Is parallel to the lines which English 
education has also followed. 

The school of Confucius put forth the ‘‘gentleman" as 
the ideal of education—desiring that everyone who was 
educated should reach that attainment, This indeed cor¬ 
responds with the education of the English " gentleman," 
We who read Confucian classics come again and again to 
the allusion of the term Chiln-tzti, with which, as with the 
word gentleman in English, we find the same difHculty in 
connotating the greatness and wealth of meaning to be 
conveyed. To get glimpses of the Chiin-tzu, let us now 
listen to the sayings of one or two of the representatives of 
the Confucian school and to a few words of the Master 
himself, taken at random. The philosopher Tseng, one of 
the disciples of Confucius, once said to M£ng Ching-ufi : 
" There are principles of conduct which the man of high rank 
should consider as specially important; in his deportment 
he should refrain from violence, in his expressions he should 
keep himseir near to sincerity, and in his w'ords and tones 
he should avoid as far as possible impropriety.'’ Others 
consider that the gentleman "should adjust his garments 
and hat in a proper manner and should preserve a dignity 
in his looks." It follows that he can behave with a 
dignified ease without being proud, and be majestic without 
being fierce. These and other statements as to the attitude 
of a gentleman centre round the point which the English 
educationists have advocated just as emphatically. In 
the temper and disposition of a gentleman, the Chinese find 
the characteristic of appreciating righteousness as an 
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essential. “He performs everything according to the rules 
of propriety, brings it forth in humility, and completes it 
with sincenty." Furthermore, “ he honours the talented 
and virtuous, and bears with all. He gtorifies the good 
and pities the incompetent.” In the gentleman himself, we 
find these characteristics; ** being benevolent and free 
from worry; being wise and free from doubtful hesitation : 
and being courageous, free from fear.” In his accomplish¬ 
ments, we find the " right harmony of simple plainness and 
elegance,” In respect to moral pow'er, the Chinese 
educationist stipulates as gentlemen those “who can be 
entrusted with the charge of a young orphan prince, or be 
commissioned to deliver a message to a State hundreds of 
miles away, and whom no emergency, however great, can 
drive from his principles.” ** He harmonizes himself with 
his surroundings, but does not compromise his principle.” 
"He stands erect, and does not lean on anyone or on any¬ 
thing apart from himself.” Such is his strength and reliance 
in a trustworthy self. The above are a few of the positive 
examples of the gentleman's achievements; but negatively 
there is the strong warning and denunciation against the 
“false gentleman” or "mere aristocrat”—just as in 
Western lands there is terrible and keen criticism of the 
hypocrite. This kind of training for a gentleman has 
undoubtedly the same importance in the development of 
Chinese as in English education. 

In passing from the resemblances to the differences 
between English and Chinese educational ideals, we find 
two divergent points. The first and the most obvious cause 
of difference lies in the fact that an Englishman, while in 
infancy, is fostered in his higher development by some 
religious conceptions, and consequently forms his beliefs 
which will be a guide to his after-life. In China the 
parents, save in very exceptional cases, do not interfere 
with the freedom of their son's beliefs, and they therefore 
are entitled to assert their right of belief—public opinion 
generally expressing itself in favour of it. Secondly, we 
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feel the advantages in the scientific teaching and equipment 
in England and our defects in this respect The former 
point is, however, of no concern to us here at this juncture. 
Concerning the latter point we must express a desire that 
our education should mahe headway towards a much greater 
development of scientific education. In England, not only 
the laboratories in the Universities, but also the societies 
for the research of science, are all well equipped. There 
are four national museums controlled by the Board of 
Education here, in which whole collections and unique 
specimens are accumulated. Consequently, there e.\ists 
here in England such an atmosphere of science that though 
the scientists have to bear the burden of extending the 
boundaries of the realm of science, yet the work can be 
appreciated and shared by the general public — who 
themselves realize the importance and far-reaching effects 
of science. Also» philosophical and other thinkers and 
writers naturally acknowledge their debts to science and 
run less danger of trying to build their thoughts in the 
empty air. In this respect, China has nothing to corre¬ 
spond to it. You have both the ideal scheme and the actual 
establishment exemplified in the Science Museum and 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington, whose 
influence can be seen to have been exercising a consider¬ 
able effect upon education. But in China our education for 
at least two thousand years has aimed at no higher scientific 
teaching than to mould the man with a perfect character and 
give him a ]iterary‘ equipment. 

Though in contact with the West from the thirteenth 
century a-d., we have learned very little about physical 
science, except the evil effects of it. A few centuries 
elapsed before the Catholic missionaries came to China 
with their knowledge of Aristotle's Logic, Euclid's 
Geometry, and other applied sciences. Until recently, in 
the last half-century, China has undertaken no educational 
reform, so far as natural science is concerned. She has 
now recognized that the regeneration of her ancient 
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dvilization will be a realiiy if ihe rising generation can be 
educated on new lines. What China in her first attempt at 
educational reform wished to accomplish has been realised 
in founding colleges and special institutions. In 1865 
there was founded in Shanghai a Kiang Nan (Munition) 
factory on a scientific and technical basis, which to-day 
occupies a spacious ground on a magnificent scale. The 
example was quickly followed by the establishment of 
collies on European tines, a pioneer school of mechanics 
being started in 1867. After this, in all the earlier efforts 
to develop our education, schools or colleges of technical 
science maintained their lead, with other schools following 
at a respectful distance, A school of shipbuilding was also 
founded in 1867, and a school of telegraphy (1876), a naval 
school (1880) ; Pei-Yang University (18S9), Nan-Yang 
College (i897),andPekingUni veisity {1896), were establ ished 
successively. Again^ a body of young students was sent to 
England, France, and Germany, with a view to studying 
shipbuilding, engineering, and other subjects. As bearers 
of knowledge and ideas from the outside world to China 
they were by far the most effective and efficient. But the 
privil^e of studying abroad could only be enjoyed by a 
limited number of selected students and even for them we 
did not provide an adequate school for their preparation. 
The opening of these colleges, as stated above, so valuable 
in themselves, could not be regarded as having solved the 
problem. Our difficulty consisted mainly in the shortage of 
the existing colleges. Something more than sending 
students abroad and establishing colleges was needed to 
remedy the defects. Because of the insufficient accom¬ 
modation of collies, a number of students went to the 
missionary schools, where they acquired the knowledge of a 
foreign language and some elementary sciences, both 
applied and pure. For this much we gfive them credit- 
Thc Government were, however, not behind-hand in desir¬ 
ing to substitute in their place other institutions of equal or 
higher standard, A circidar of regulations, based on the 
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resolutions, adopted in some conferences of professional 
educationists and teachers, for providing facilities for our 
schools, was promulgated in iQoa, since when the number 
of students in the missionary schools and colleges has pro¬ 
portionately decreased. In 1910, statistics showed that the 
number of Chinese students in fourteen British and 
American Missionary Uni verst ties only just exceeded 1,000, 
while in the National University of Peking alone we had 
more than 3,300 students. This was, of course, due to the 
fact that the door of the newly established Chinese national 
institutes was opened wide to them^ but certain defects 
inherent in the missionary schools, such as neglecting 
Chinese history, literature, and other subjects, were also 
apparent As we al! know, whenever a missionary school 
is founded, religious instructions of some sort are propagated, 
bringing about new effects and influences, thereby contra^ 
dieting the Chinese educational tradition. There is much 
to be said on this point, but there are signs that a certain 
tendency in the direction of development of our own educa¬ 
tion is in progress. 

It is interesting to outline the growth of interest in the 
study of physical science in China and the urgent need for 
the extension of education both in pure and applied science. 
The last twenty or thirty years have given birth to a new 
spirit in the pursuit of science throughout China. Nearly 
every school there possesses some apparatus and instru¬ 
ments similar to those employed for scientific investigations 
in European schools, and also laboratories, in each of 
which arc to be found teachers and students studying 
sciences, such as physics, chemistry and biology, etc. 
Especially our Universities, by devoting their supreme 
strength and energy to the development of scientific educa¬ 
tion and its application, hope that China will soon be able 
to contribute, through scientific discovery and industrial 
devdopmeni, new culture in the modem world; but their 
effort has not so far been crowned with success. It is 
perfectly true that though we have already recognized the 
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value of scientific research as one of the most important 
factors both in the material and intellectual prc^jress in 
China, yet how far the scientific spirit is really influencing 
our thought, and how far it is likely to find expression in 
reality, is still doubtful. It is simply and purely due to the 
fact that no facilities have been granted to those who are 
^'^gaged in research for maintenance, appliances, and other 
expenses \ and that those who have received a scientific or 
technical education abroad find, when they return to China, 
few opportunities of continuing their important studies. 
Our educationists have, however, a project of establishing 
an institute on a larger scale, after the fashion of the Science 
Museum and the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, together with research departments. The in¬ 
stitute will consist of two departments : one to contain 
scientific instruments and apparatus, models and diagrams, 
and machinery, illustrating the different stages of develop¬ 
ment of physical, chemical and other natural sciences, and 
also the evolutionary processes of industrial art. Zoological 
and all other natural history specimens will be exhibited 
therein, their proper relation, showing the germs and 
species of flora and fauna, and leading up to anthropology. 
The funds necessary for making a start with such an insti¬ 
tute were estimated at j^io,ooo,ooo, and the site proposed 
is either at Nanking or Pekin. But at present our educa¬ 
tionists are confronted by the stringent flnandai conditions 
prevailing throughout the country, and under these circum¬ 
stances it seems very difficult for China to carry out the 
scheme. We are confident, however, that other great 
nations will help us to some extent by co-operating with 
China in her scientific enterprise. The forth coming remis¬ 
sion of the Boxer indemnity on the part of Great Britain 
we deem as an act of generosity and good-wtil This was 
verbally communicated to the Chinese Government in 192a, 
and has since raised an increasing interest in the respective 
countries. It now appears to be the considered view of the 
Chinese educationists that the Boxer indemnity, when re- 
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mitted, should be used for the purpose of commemorating 
the friendship of Great Britain and China in a permanent 
form, and therefore it should be utilized for the estabiisb- 
meni of this great institute. There seems every prospect 
that the proposed institute, entrusted with the responsibility 
of giving higher education and inspiration in science, will 
become a centre of reference and research. This sulhces 
to show the general hope of the Chinese people as a whole, 
and of the educationists in particular, regarding the ques¬ 
tion of the remission of the indemnity. 

in educational development in China there may be other 
tendencies, but so important and desirable is the need for 
creating a new centre of scientific studies that this should 
be especially emphasized. What has been outlined, how¬ 
ever, is the general development of our educational reform 
rather than its details, however Interesting each may be in 
itself. 


-FINDS IN MONGOLIA" {Pc^c 527) 

Author’s Note 

I find that M. Henri Cordier in his Notes and Addenda 
(1920) to Yule’s “Marco Polo," pp. 53-5S gives an 
account of the City of Etzina, which he identifies with 
KozlofiTs Khara*Koto or “Black Town" {1908-09}, and 
with Hei-shui or Blackwater of the Mongols. He says 
that a number of Si Hia books were found in a stupa there 
and carried therefrom to St. Petersburg. But it is difficult to 
reconcile this with the newspaper report, which distinctly says 
Kokonov. Moreover, Chavannes has shown that Kurkara- 
usu was also called Hei-shui, and this much earlier. 




COMMERCIAL SECTION 


INDIA'S TRADE 

{Coniributtd l>y tht Indian Trade Camminkntr'^ 

The recent publication of India's trade statistics for the 
financial year April, 1923, to March, 1924, affords an oppor¬ 
tunity for reviewing the present position of Indian trade. 
The past three years have been years of consolidation and 
progress, following the dislocation caused by the war, the 
post-war boom, and the succeeding slump. During 1919 
and 1920 Indian exports attained a very high figure; and 
it was on the strength of the foreign credits thus secured 
that she was enabled to place extensive orders for foreign 
goods during 1920 for execution that year and in 1921. It 
is an interesting fact that the total of India's exports during 
the two years 19:9 and 1920, to the value of 600 crores of 
rupees, is alinost identical with the total value of her im¬ 
ports during the two years 1920 and 1921. 

India’s official statistics are registered in financial years 
(April to March), and it ts convenient to adopt this period, 
The year 1921-21 registered an adverse balance of trade; 
at the same time the indications for future trade were 
hopeful. In the first place, the rupee had sunk to a more 
normal level from the dizzy heights which tt attained during 
the early months of 192a In the second place, India 
commands a large proportion of the staple commodities 
which are essential to the rest of the world if existing 
standards of civilization are maintained. Her stocks of 
imported goods were then high and her requirements fromi 
abroad were pro tanto reduced, partly on account of the 
liquidation of stocks and partly on account of the fall of 
world prices, which invariably discourages purchase. 
Hence it is that imports, which were valued at 266 crores 
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of rupees in T921-12, fell to 232 crores in 1922-23, and 227 
in 1923-24. 

While stocks of goods in India were being reduced, the 
same process was occurring in the world’s markets general! 
Indian jute, Indian cotton, Indian hides and skins, Indian 
rice and wheat were in increasing demand in foreign 
countries, and Indian exports responded to the stimulus. 
In 1921-22 India exported goods to the value of 245 crores 
of rupees; in 1922-23 her exports exceeded 314 crores: 
and in 1923-24 they attained a record of nearly 362 
crores- The result is seen in the calculation of India's 
balance of trade, which was converted from an adverse 
balance of nearly 32 crores in the first of the three years 
mentioned to a favourable balance of nearly 25 crores in 
1922-23 ; while the favourable balance was increased last 
year to nearly 62 crores. These developments were ac¬ 
companied by the gradual appreciation of the rupee, which 
at the time of writing stands at is. 5d. 

Commercially, therefore, India is in a strong position. 
Not only is the rupee slightly above pre-war parity; her 
export trade has advanced considerably beyond pre-war 
values. The total value of 361 crores of exports in 1923-24 
is an absolute record for any one year, while the last month 
of that year, March, 1924, recorded an absolute record for 
the export trade of any one month—namely, 41 crores of 
rupees. It is impossible to compare exactly the quantities 
represented by these values; exports in 1923-24 were 
roughly 62 per cent, in value in excess of the annual 
average value of India's export trade before the war. As 
India's general price level is about 75 per cent, in advance 
of pre-war prices, she has presumably a small leeway to 
make up before she can be said to have attained her pre¬ 
war volume of exports. 


WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


SARKJ5 KATGHADU&IAN'S EXHiBlTlON 

The exhibidon of the Ait of Sarkis Katchailiiriaii, shovn at 9p Paufs 
Studios, Baiod's Court, was inaugurmtcd, on May J9 by the Persian 
Ambassador, who dehTered a vetj appreciative speech. The oils, water¬ 
colours, aod drawings are iUystrative of the landsi^pes and the people of 
Armenia, oodceming whose ancient civiltzaHoti and Gotbic church» 
Professor Strzygowski has given such an interesting atconnt in his “Origin 
of Christian Church Ait'' {see review on page 365, Asiatic Review, 
April, 1924). 

The arust shows us glorioiis sunsets^ rich landscapes, and a people with 
furtive looks and anxiety in every movements EspectaUy fine are his 
pictures representing “The Blue Mosque at Erivan in Winter," and “The 
Abandoned Church*"* He also exhibits water-cplom? of Mount Anitat, 
which, according to Armenian Uaditioa, was the first resting-place of Noah’s 
Ark after the Great Flood. 

Although bis arltBtie trainuig was received in Paris, Sarkis Ka^chadurlaii 
has succeed in Importing to hts pictures a true atmosphere of the 
Armenian land, thus expressing the deep sympathy he feels for his own 
conn^. Mr* Brangwyn has introduced him to us Ln London, and we 
certainly owe him a great debt of gratitude for having done so* It is to 
be hop<^ that here, too^ his art wilt meet with the success It deserves- 

U M- It 


THE JUNCTION OF THE HIGHWAYS IN PERSIA 

Phrc A Poidebaid gave a very Interesling lecture before the Centra] 
Asian Society, m May, nn ** The Junction of the Highwaj's in Persia,” Sir 
Maurice Bunsen taking the chair. 

The lecturcTr who spoke in excellent English, explained how, in igiSf 
he joined a mission of Frenchnien who made their way to Bagdad via 
Cairo, Aden, and Bassorah. He there become atmehed to General 
Dunstcrville's stoiT. At that time the only practicable way of reaching 
Russia fitom Europe was via the Caucasus^ 

He came to the following conclusions: 

“ It has been remaiked that unless one knows Persia it is difficult to 
understand events in Asia. I may add that, unless one knows the geo* 
graphical meaning of the routes in this pan of Central Asia, it is not 
ti^sible to understand anght the great movements which, like a mighty 
tide, alternately rise and fall between Europe and the Asiatic continent. 

” The historic raut^ of Asa—the Royal Way of Dait us, the Roman Silk 
Way, the routes of invasions—are as important as ever* To-day their 
oamefl are; the road to India by land, the oil mute, the central route of 
Asiatic Islam, 

“In spite of her defective communications, Persia is, and remains, 
therefore, a vital point, a gr«t junction of the roads of Asia. Without a 
knowledge of the Persian highways it is hard to understand the tangled 
skein nf Eastern problems which have their centres of fetmcntation not 
only on the shores of the Bosphonia, but especially cast of the Black Sea.'^ 
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FINANCE SECTION 

DIFFICULTIES OF BANKING IN INDIA 
Bv B. B, Das Gupta 

Banking in India has to fight with some peculiar difficulties. 
Being primarily an agrtcuIturaJ country her finances are 
practically dominated by her harvests, and the natural 
consequence is a periodicity in the demand for credit—a 
slack season with much idle funds and a brisk season 
corresponding to a country-wide movement of crops, A 
bank-rate pendulum that usually swings from a 3 per cent 
rate in August to an S per cent in February certainly 
calls for unusual powers of mobility and readjustment on 
the part of the banking interests that are to follow it If 
the rate had always been 3 percent, in August and 8 per 
cent, in Februaiy—if, in other words, the periods of the 
lowest and the highest rates of interest could be anticipated 
with unfailing correctness—bankers could have got over 
this difficulty by tapping the cheaper money-markets of the 
world in times of stringency and unloading a portion of 
their funds in foreign markets that wanted them, when the 
home market suffered from a glut. Even then, as I shall 
point out later, these operations by means of finance bills 
would not perhaps be widely undertaken, on account of the 
uncertainty of the Indian Exchange. But no exact calcu¬ 
lations beforehand are at all possible, and they can never 
be possible so long as the causes that produce the alternate 
swings remain what they are. Instability that is bom of 
agricultural happenings hardly lends itself to any law or 
method. This is why we find the maximum rise or the 
minimum fall in the bank-rate constantly moving from one 
record to another and one month to another—deviations 
that hinder their setting right by speculation. This 
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uncertainty is well expressed in the statement that the 
Indian finances are a gamble in rains. A failure of the 
monsoon might therefore upset the whole tnechanistn of 
credit and a bumper harvest might find the bankers 
unequal to the demand for accommodation. Occasional 
famines sweep over parts of the country and react on the 
banker’s business as well as on his profit. Such a state of 
things could only pass atvay when industries on a befitting 
scale, manufactures, transporty and so on, ivould have been 
started all over the country, and which, widening the held 
for the employment and collection of the bankers funds, 
would have compensated the depression in any one direction. 
With India's rapid strides towards industrialization, coupled 
with the earnestness with which both the Protectionists and 
the Free Traders want, by imposing their respective systems 
on her, to lead India on to the same goal, it is to be hoped 
that this particular difficulty of banking in India will 
soon—-let us say w’ithin a short period of five centuries— 
cntirdy pass away. 

Another long-standing difficulty has been the uncertainty 
of the rupee exchange. The financial policy of the 
Government of India has been, properly speaking, marked 
by the lack of any policy at all, and the way in which our 
monetary system grew up, from an early silver mono¬ 
metallism, through a period of virtual bimetallism, 
ultimately to be based upon what has been called the 
gold exchange standard, has been too piece-meal and of 
too drifting a nature to inspire confidence in banking 
interests. Experiment after experiment finds the rupee as 
unmanageable as ever. This has considerably hampered 
the establishment of an equilibrium in the Indian money rate 
and also caused wide variations between it and the rates 
ruling in London and Paris. Mr. Keynes calculates that, 
taking the costs of remittance both ways between London 
and Calcutta to be 3^2^' n transfer of funds 

temporarily from London to Calcutta would only be a 
profitable business proposition if the Indian rate was at 
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least 2| per cenL above the English, If it is less than that 
the costs of sending funds to India and bringing them back 
at the end of three or four months—because high rates do 
not rule all the year round—would swallow up any possible 
gain due to the difference in the interest rates. At a time 
when exchange breaks loose of any mooring-point, the 
costs of temporary investment of funds tn India become an 
unknown quantity, and no relief can be sent to a market 
which is even prepared to pay any price for loans. What 
is true of short periods is also to some extent true of long 
periods, and to my mind the uncertain value of the rupee, 
by affecting the value of possible expected dividends in 
future, has affected the migration of banking and other 
capital to India, ft was, among others, one of the reasons 
why the constitution of the Presidency banks was made so 
rigid, in terms of which they were absolutely to refrain 
from any business in foreign exchange. The fickle rupee 
has thus made what otherwise would usually be regarded 
as a legitimate province of banking'—namely, dealings in 
foreign exchange—a highly speculative affair. We are too 
much accustomed to discuss the effects of a fluctuating 
exchange on trade and Government finance, but its effect 
upon the banking development of the country can never be 
minimized. It is not easy lo suggest any means by which 
a siabilization of the value of the rupee may be brought 
about, and it is highly improbable, so long as such an 
automatic corrector of price-le vels as the gold standard is 
not reintroduced, that any measures by any country can 
assure it a permanent stable exchange. For the purchasing 
power parity which controls the relative values of currencies 
in terms of one another is disturbed by changes in any one 
of the two pricedeveJa concerned, the Home or the foreign, 
and if the price-levels abroad are constantly changing, the 
modification of the internal price-level, to suit that, will 
become like a race with an uncontrolled motor-car running 
in all directions. But there are signs to show that alt 
countries are gradually settling down to fixed price-levels 
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and banishing ideas of inflation. If this reading of the 
situation is true, there is no reason why, proceeding 
cautiously along the Ricardo-Cassel line of modifying the 
price-level, it would not be possible to maintain a token 
hlgb-value rupee at is. 8dL or 2s., or even higher. The 
rupee, like the paper note, can be made to command any 
value—if its supply be reduced. 

A third great handicap from which banking in India had 
for a long time been .suflering, and which happily has now 
been partially remedied, is the lack of any system of co¬ 
ordination amongst the different banking units in the 
country. It is curious that although almost all Indian 
institutions have been more or less modelled on English 
lines, the effort to import into India something like the 
solidarity of the English banking system, with the Bank of 
England as the crown and apex of the system, has met 
with such a small amount of success. It is a well-known 
fact that the Indian-managed banks that failed in the 
crisis of 1913-14 complained that with help from the 
European banks they could have easily tided over the 
difficulty. That help was not forthcoming. I do not, of 
course, suggest that bankers who are really incompetent 
should be subsidized by any help from others, nor do 1 
contest the opinion that a wholesale destruction of bad 
banks is, perhaps, the only safe and sure preparation for 
the development of sound banking. But what I want to 
indicate by this illustration is that even ten years ago the 
banking world of India w^as divided into distinct groups, 
each having hardly any connection with the other. The 
evils of such stratification, which narrows down the outlook 
of the different layers and of the whole, are now greatly 
removed by the establishment of the Imperial Bank of 
India, Already, after the failure of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla, the Bengal National Bank found itself in a ditflcuU 
position, and, but for the timely assistance of the Imperial 
Bank of India, would have, according to its directors' 
report, possibly gone to the wall. 
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Bankers In India have also to cope with a formidable 
difhcuUjr in the lack of banking habits of the people. To 
the great mass of Indians hoarding is still a considerable 
attraction. Until, with the growth of education and spread 
of banks all over the country^ this is overcome, the Indian 
banker will always have an uncomfortable time. The habit 
of hoarding is perhaps as much a cause of slow banking 
progress as its result. People saved when there were no 
banks, and naturally stored their savings in unknown places 
for the sake of safety. In out-of-the-way places, outside 
the reach of banks, I think it Is the lack of proper banking 
facilities that mainly explains hoarding to-day, rather than 
a mere desire to pile up hidden wealth. Whatever be the 
true psychology of the hoarder, the fact remains that it is 
standing in the way of any effective mobilization of the 
country’s capital. Much is expected in this direction of 
the hundred new branches of the Imperial Bank of India 
that are to be started within 1925. Valuable as this 
financial irrigation would be, one ventures to suggest that, 
in order to make these town branches as effective 
instruments as possible to charm out the hidden funds, 
they should be further reinforced by a system of agents in 
the country, who will thus carry out hrst-class banking 
facility to the door of the rich villager. The gradual 
dilution of the currency of the country by the introduction 
of paper rupee notes of small denominations will also help 
to minimize the attractions of hoarding. The difficulty, 
however, cannot be removed by a stroke of legislation, but 
must be left to disappear in course of time. 

Not least among the problems of Indian banking to-day 
is that the I ndian banker is often asked to furnish a class 
of credit which he, consistently with his character as a 
deposit banker, cannot possibly supply. I refer to loans to 
agriculture and loans to infant indusu'ies. It means in the 
first case loans upon bad security, and in the other 
loans for long periods, Happily, India has wakened up to 
the necessity of having special lines of banks for doing 
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these special kinds of work. The co-operative banks have 
taken a firm root in the country, and no better means could 
be devised to hght agricultural indebtedness which appeared 
in India, as everywhere else, as the consequence of the 
commutation of rents in kind to money rents. The problem 
of industrial finance is being solved by the creation of 
indusiriai banks, on the lines of the German and the 
Japanese industrial banks. But work in this respect has 
not made much headway. A small number of banks had 
been started with the intention of financing industries. 
They translated a still smaller fraction of their intentions 
actually into practice. It is to be hoped the recent merging 
of the Tata Industrial Bank into the Central Bank of India 
will not act as a set-back to the further development of 
banks of this class. It would, however, be hardly wise for 
the Central Bank of India, constituted as it is, to attempt 
to take up the work of financing industries. That calls for 
special equipments which it does not yet possess. In 
Germany banks financing industries are usually represented 
on the management of the industries concerned. In India 
the combination of a good banker and a good industrialist 
in one and the same person or in one and the same institu¬ 
tion is yet to he seen, and any hasty attempt has its 
dangers. I would consequently wait for new institutions 
on German lines, rather than precipitate the existing banks 
into the work of financing industries. 

Next may be noted, as an obstacle to the rapid develop¬ 
ment of banking on Western lines in India, the existence 
of a slow-dying army of indigenous banks, the Pedhis, 
Shroffs, Marwaries, Mahajans, and so forth. They do not 
take part in the financing of the external trade of the 
country, but their share of the internal commerce is still 
considerable. The blame for this delaying of scientific 
banking in India rests partly with the monopolistic nature 
of the East India Company, which did not, until the 
Charter was modified in 1S13, allow any British Company 
to be formed for banking business in India. The result 
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has been to give the indigenous banks a lead in the matter 
of financing the internal trade of the counuy» and the 
momentum has simply kept them going ever since, in spite 
of their unsuitableness, in many ways, to modern conditions. 
One has but to look at some of the characteristics of the 
” Pedhi," for instance, of the orthodox type, to judge if they 
are really banks or are only apologies for them. The 
Pedhi has no share-capital, he has unlimited liability; his 
own house, however inconveniently situated it might be for 
his customers, is his office ; he takes very little deposits, if 
any at all, and does not even consider Government paper a 
sufficiently safe collateral for advancing loans; no cheque 
system, no published accounts, an exclusive caste monopoly 
of organization, a high rate of interest, occasional participa¬ 
tion in tmde, and an altogether narrow view of bis duties 
and responsibilities, I would be the last man to deny his 
services to the country, but 1 would either like him to 
specialize, and evolve as a discounting house of internal 
bills, and give up his pretensions as a bank, or make room 
for more up-to-date institutions that will effectively combine 
the many functions that a bank is called upon to perform. 
The question, it seems to me, is not to choose between a 
Pedhi bank and a Joint Stock bank—for the Pedht is not a 
bank at all^—but to judge whether the Pedhi is not an 
obsolete and a totally insufficient institution to meet the 
growing banking needs of India. And on this point Dr. 
Dbume—who, in his unpublished thesis for doctorate, 
seems to have made a most extensive study of the 
indigenous banking system—remarks that he has never 
found any evidence to support the view that they have at 
any time financed industry or national development. As a 
commentary upon their honesty he notes elsewhere how, 
after the passing of the Bankruptcy Act, there have been 
many records of wanton failure. I maintain that the Pedhi, 
by locking up a great amount of funds in what may be 
described as only a part of banking work, and even not 
showing the best of efficiency in that limited held, has pre- 
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vented a ntaximum economy of India’s none too great 
banking capital, which, if it were in the hands of joint stock 
banks on modern lines, would have been the basis of a 
variety of banking services. His simple establishment, and 
the cheapness of his credit in the sense of a not too strict 
insistence on formalities, help him to compete with the 
banks. It would have been well if he could be developed 
into the modem bank, but in view of the conservatism to 
which he is wedded, such a development is not likdy to 
take place. 

Lastly, the absence of any Bank of England in India, a 
credit in whose books might be regarded as so much cash 
by other banks, led bankers there to look up to the State 
paper currency department for the creation of emergency 
currency, and in this respect the rigidness and inelasticity 
of the note issue system has long been a subject of 
complainL A great improvement in this direction has, 
however, been recently made. Not only has the system 
of holding the reserve been changed from what was called 
the partial deposit method to a proportionate deposit 
method, but provision has aiso been made, as an experi¬ 
mental step, for the issue of notes against bills of exchange 
of a short maturity , thus establishing an automatic relation 
between the growth and shrinkage of commerce on the one 
hand and of note currency on the other. Much, however, 
still remains to be done. The maximum limit of Issue 
against bills has had, due to the pressure of commercial 
opinion, to be increased this year from 5 crores to 12 crores 
of rupees, but it may be necessary to raise it still further. 
Besides, the rate of interest charged fay Government from 
the Imperial Bank of India for the notes issued now stands 
at 3 per cent, a rate which has also been objected to by 
mercantile opinion,* The present distinct separation 

introduciDj the Bill to UQeud the lodJaii Paper Currency 
Act, Governmefit announced its intention ta adopt a sliding scale in 
ration to th* issue of emergency cumeocy. The plan, which has perhaps 
been now put into operation, provided for aa issue of 4 croies of mpeea of 
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between the paper currency reserve and the banking 
reserve also hardly conduces to economy of reserves; but, 
in this direction, the transfer of the management of the 
paper currency to the ImperiaJ Bank is also in sight—I 
mean, if it is not visible to the naked eye, it can be seen 
through a telescope 

These, briefly speaking, are the difficulties that banking 
in India is beset with. Some of them, as we have seen, 
arise out of the peculiar nature of the country, and some 
are of Government making, hut most can be remedied. 
Except upon the Imperial Bank of India, Government has 
imposed hardly any restrictions upon Indian banks. To 
my mind, this excessive freedom has been. In itself, both a 
curse and a blessing. The only economizer of legislation 
is publicity, and having no legislation to bind them, Indian 
bankers are also at the same time avoiding the only 
condition—namely, greater publicity—which guarantees a 
safe working of the banking machinerj'' in the absence of 
legislation. The problem of banking control being as 
much desirable as it is impracticable, steps ought to be 
taken to ensure greater publicity. Working on sound 
lines, a great future ought to await banking in India. 

seir-liquidating notes against approved internal bilb of exchange;, as long 
as the bank-rate did not exceed 6 per cent., for a maximnin issue of 
3 crores as long as the rate remained at or bdov 7 per cent, and for a 
lortheT instahnent of four crores if the bank-rate exceeds! 7 per ceoL. 
Although, as the Finance Member pointed out, there was nothiiig sacred 
or final about any particular scale or any particular maKtmum issue, the 
BTTangemefli, like the system in vogue In pre-war Germany, would brtDg 
about a closer mutual response between the bank-rate and ■ooMWia t 
currency. To judge from the recent behaviour of the Imperial bank-rate 
which leaped up in qnick succession from 5 per cent- in the middle of 
liavembcr to 6, 7, and 3 per cent on January 3 last, and has ever since 
remained at that high point, there would seem to be a need for a still 
further slackening of the screw ttt favour of emergency issues. While 
experience about these issues in India is still too short to define exactly a 
poliqr that would do away with seasonal scarcity altogether, and at the 
same time not bring in any new complications, it may be safely asserted 
that India is now on the right way for a solution of the pmblera. There 
is everything to recommend the Government in its cautious advance 
in this matter. 
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ASSYRIAN MEDICINE 
By Warren R. Dawson 

According to Herodotus (I, 197) the Babylonians had no 
physicians, and brought their sick out into the market¬ 
places in order that passers-by might confer with them 
upon their symptoms, in the hope that the patient might 
elicit from someone who had been similarly afflicted, advice 
as to how to proceed to effect a cure.. Whether this be 
true or not, their neighbours the Assyrians possessed 
considerable medical knowledge of which a mass of 
documentary evidence has come down to us. 

Up to the present but few medical texts have been 
published- From their very nature, being inscribed in 
cuneiform characters on brittle clay tablets, these texts are 
extremely fragmentary. In the library of Ashurbanipal at 
Kouyunjik thousands of tablets have been discovered, 
dealing with a variety of subjects, and are now in the 
British Museum. In 1906 Mr. Campbell Thompson com¬ 
menced a systematic study of Assyrian medical literature, 
and at once came to the conclusion that the material must 
be worked over as a whole, and that to continue to publish 
isolated fragments would lead to no solid result. Accord^ 
ingly he set to work to collect, transcribe, and study this 
great mass of tablets, and as evidence of his industry, 
patience, and scholarship we now have before us the text 
of 660 cuneiform medical tablets.* I n toy plates of fools¬ 
cap size these texts are admirably reproduced in clear and 

• “ Aasyiiiti Medical TextE from the Originals id the British Museum," 
by R. ChmpbeU Thompwo, M.A., f.S.A. Oxford Umversity Press- 1913. 
Price 
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legible characters. It is difficult to convey any idea of 
the immense labour involved in deciphering, transcribing, 
and lithographing this vast amount of material. Having 
established the texts, the next step is to translate them, 
and this Mr. Campbell Thompson has commenced, and 
the first part, reprinted from the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society q/ Medicine, has recently appeared,* 

From the translations before us we can at once perceive 
a great similarity between Assyrian and Egyptian medical 
books. Both arrange their prescriptions in the same 
manner, both are strange muxtures of rational therapeutic 
treatment with magical spells and incantations. There 
cannot be any doubt that ancient medicine, both Egyptian 
and Assyrian, had its origin in magic, and that magic never 
completely lost its hold upon its offspring, even when the 
latter had grown to years of discretion and knowledge, and 
experience had begun to displace sorcery and tradition 
more and more. Many of the drugs used, even when 
wholesome and appropriate, must have found their way 
originally into the pharmacopoeia for magical reasons. 
Most of the Assyrian texts are very fragmentary and full of 
lacunae. We will quote a few specimens from those which 
are best preserved: 

** If a man’s eyes are sick and full of blood, unguents 
(only) irritating (?) the blood, blood and tears coming 
forth from the eyes, a film closing over the pupils of 
his eyes, tears turning to film, to look oppressing him: 
thou shalt beat leaves of tamarisk, steep them In strong 
vinegar, leave them out under the stars; in the morn¬ 
ing on the morrow) thou shah squeeze (them) in 
a helmet: white alum, storax, * Akkadian Salt,' fat, 
cornflour, nigella, ' gum of copper,’ separately thou shalt 
bray: thou shalt take equal parts (of them), put them 
together ; pour (them) into the helmet (in) which thou 
hast squeezed (the tamarisk); in curd and £uni^ 
mineral thou shalt knead (it), (and) open his eyelids 
with a finger (and) put it in his eyes. (While) his eyes 

* ** Ajsyfiflii Medical Texts.” London: John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson, Ltd. 19*4- Pp- 34 » Svo. Price 23. 6d. 
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contain dimness, his eyes thou shalt smear, and for nine 
days thou shait do this.”* 

This prescription is followed by three alternative pre¬ 
parations to be similarly used Here again we have an 
analogy with the Egyptian medical prescriptions, for in 
nearly every case in the latter a number of alternative 
remedies is given for each complainL 

The text we have just tjuoted is almost entirely 
therapeutic, the only magical element in it being the 
direction to " leave them out under the stars — 'i.t.t 
expose the medicine to the magical Influence of the stars. 

Thou shait disembowel a yellow frog, mix its gall 
in curd, apply to his eyes.’'t 

*' Blood from a pig’s heart [thou shaft pour] into his 
eyes.'’J 

If a man s eyes are full of blood, thou shait bray 
yellow sulphide of arsenic in curd, app]y,”§ 

As a specimen of an incantation we may quote the 
following. The spell has to be recited after applying 
arsenic to the eyes ; 

Charm: sound front, sound back, smitten front. 
Smitten back. Flesh multtplieth flesh, blood pro- 
duceth biood, dung createth dung 1 Perform, O Gula, 
the high Charm of Life! Let them bring nigh the 
cataplasms (which) thou hast arranged (and) grant 
recovery 1 Recite the Charm e,nu.sub.''J| 

The materia: medica were extremely numerous ; animals, 
vegetables, and minerals of many different kinds being 
employed. The great majority, however, are plants or 
substances of vegetable origin—gums, balsams, resins, and 
the like. These are so numerous and play so prominent a 
part in the Assyrian medical texts that no progress can be 
made towards a full understanding of the subject without a 
detail^ed study of them. Mr. Campbell Thompson has 
supplied this want in his third book,*F which forms an 

• Op, or., pp. aS, ag. t op, ft/., p* sj- t Op, at., p. 47. 

5 op, cit., p. afi. U op. at., p, aS. 

■■ “The Assyrian Herbal,” London: Ltuac iod Co. 1034. Price 
£i *oi- 
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important contribution, not only to Assj'riology, but to the 
history of medicine and botany, and, indeed, to the early 
history of man's scientific endeavours, 

This book IS described as a “ monograph of the Assyrian 
vegetable drugs, the subject-matter of which was coni' 
municated in a paper to the Royal Society, March 20, 1924.” 
it deals with some 250 different species. The frequent 
necessity of using special signs, and Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
and other characters, would have made the book very 
difficult to produce, and its price prohibitive, had it been 
set up in. printed type. The author has accordingly had 
recourse to autography, a method of printing which is 
becoming increasingly necessary, in spite of its obvious 
disadvantages, in scientific works generally, and especially 
those which deal with Oriental languages. The plants are 
classified according to their Assyrian names, and elaborate 
indices of Assyrian, Sumerian, Syriac, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, and English names are 
appended. The author has worked out each plant separ- 
ately, and has succeeded in correcting many current 
translations which prove to be wrong, and has identified 
for the first time a great number of plants the names of 
which have been previously unknown. As the result of 
his labours, the great majority of plants which occur in the 
Assyrian medical texts can now be said to have been 
identified. Would that tlie same might be said of the 
hundreds of plants which occur in the Egyptian medical 
papyri I Doubtless what Mr. Campbell Thompson has 
done in Assyriology could likewise be done in Egyptology, 
could only a competent scholar be found who Is willing to 
undertake the task. The results are obtained by philology, 
by the details of the natural history of the plants themselves, 
by their properties and uses, and by analogy* with the 
medicinal plants described in the medical books and herbals 
of the ancient nations. The present writer has long been 
engaged upon an attempt to work out the Egyptian tmUria 
ntedicat and the Assyrian herbal will doubtless furnish many 
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valuable clues and suggestions, and is an important addition 
to the store of parallel medical and botanical literature, 
which is all too scanty. 

That the Greeks borrowed largely from the Egyptian 
materia ntedita has long been evident. In Oioscorides, for 
instance, many drugs may be found which have their origin 
in the papyri* From a study of the Assyrian herbal we 
now have evidence of a similar borrowing from Assyria; of 
such annexations of plant-names the mandragora, or man¬ 
drake, is a case in point. 

Mr. Campbell Thompson, by means of a series of 
ciphers, has clearly distinguished between identifications 
which are certain, probable, doubtful, or uncertain. He is 
cautious throughout, and gives solid evidence for every 
fact assumed or suggested, and his herbal is a monument of 
scholarship, acute judgment, patience, and industry. It is, 
as we have said, not merely a contribution to Assyriology; 
it is one more link forged in the chain which must be used 
for any critical and well-founded reconstruction of the 
ancient civilizations of the East, which had reached old age 
and death whilst the culture of the West was in its infancy. 
The culture of the Western world is the well-husbanded 
fortune inherited from the great nations of the Orient, which 
were the birthplace and the cradle of the intellectual history 
of mankind. 
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jRussian 

By Prof. E. H. Pahker 

Under the above title the newspapers have recentljr some* 
what vagueljr alluded to the first Russian expedition 
headed by Professor Kozlov in 1907, and to the discovery- 
then made of "books in Persian, Arabic, and Hindoo 
script, as well as volumes in Mongolian and Chinese, ’’ in a 
cone-shaped monument outside the ruins of “ Kara-khoto 
city,” which was in the vicinity of " Kookonor, a lake no 
white man had ever seen, although French and German 
explorers had tried to reach it." Surely Przewalski in 
1S80, Rockhill in 1892, and Futcerer in 1898 had no 
difficulty in reaching Kookonor ? As to Kara-khoto, this 
name, which 1 cannot find anywhere, may be the Shara- 
koto mentioned on page 597 of the N.C. Herald, Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1910; in other words the Sbak-koio visited by 
Rockhill, a few miles south of Donkyr or Tankar, on the 
high road from Si-ning to Tibet, and in very dose 
proximity to Kokonor or Kkukhe-Ncor —the Blue Sea. 

It was also in 1907 that M. Paul Peiliot made his 
remarkable journey from Andijan all the way through 
Turkestan by way of Turfan, Hami, and Xun-hwang to 
Peking. I n reading the newspaper extract above-mentioned, 
I thought at fi,rst that the mysterious Kara-khoto must be 
the well-known Kara-hodjo in the Turfan region, upon 
which place M. Pdliot published an exhaustive pamphlet 
in the Journal Asiatique for May-June, 1912, entitled 
" Kao-tch'ang, QoCo, Houo-tcheou, et Qari-khodja," a 
place that is frequently mentioned under its various Chinese 
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names, dynasty by dynasty, in *' A Thousand Years of the 
Tartars" (Geo, Roudedge and Sons); but, although M, 
Pelliot actually passed through Turfan on his way from 
Urumtsi to Hamt and Tun-hwang—/e., to the Thousand 
Buddha Grottoes—he does not make mention of any stay 
there, still less of any supposed catkes of ancient literature 
at Turfan, where, however (or at the group of alternative 
“ capital" towns tn the immediate vicinity), it is highly 
probable that such caches will, some time or other, be 
found. Ever since the hrst dehniie occupation by the 
Chinese in a.d, 640, Turfan has been a Turkish or 
Ouigour State enjoying local self-rule:, in Manchu times as 
a Mussulman centre. In August, 1910, Just before the 
Manchu dynasty came to an end, the '* DJassak ( = Ruler) 
Muhammadan Prince Emin Hodjo " was rewarded for loyal 
services, and in June, 19*3, the same Emin Hodjo, in 
reward for his fidelity to the Republic, received a higher 
(Manchu family sense) princely title. In December, 1915, 
the same Emin Hodjo sent word that he was too ill to visit 
Peking. 1 n .August, 1919, his eldest son, Sha i-t'i (PShaidi), 
w^as accepted as successor, so that presumably Emin died 
in or about 1918, During the “ North (Tartar) and South 
(Chinese) Dynasties ” period (386-580). both the Tungusic 
Tartar dynasties ruling in the north and the five short-lived 
Chinese dynasties ruling in the south had occasional 
relations with the Kokonor State of T'ukuhun or T'uyuhun, 
which was variously known as the khanship, kingdom, 
principality, etc, of Ho Nan, Pat-lan, Si-p'ing, etc., and 
w^hose rulers bore various titles from lime to time, such as 
Jenuyc, Khaghan, King, etc. On one occasion (a,d, 428) the 
Emperor T'ai-wu of the Tartar Wei dynasty defeated the 
Tukuhun ruler so badly that he had to fly westwards with 
his broken army as far as Khoten. which State he broke 
up; thus finding himself an immediate neighbour of 
Cashmere (Kipin or Kapiqa) to the south. It was in the 
year 430 that the Indian S’ramana Dharmarak^ brought a 
number oi Hu books to Ho Si, or Northern Liang, w'here the 
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(incipient) Turkish, but then Hiung-nu ruler Tsugu Meog- 
sun gave him a weicome at his court (modem Kan-chou 
Fu). But all these wars and counter-wars are very con¬ 
fusing without a close study of each "empire's” object; their 
importance for this query lies in the fact that for 350 years a 
powerful Tungu sic-Tartar State, covering many hundreds, 
if not at times tens of thousandsi, of square miles of territory, 
occupied a key position between rival Turks, Chinese, and 
Tibetans in the immediate neighbourhood of Kokonor. It 
had a city-capital of its own, but its own original immigrant 
population preferred to continue a nomad life, following 
pastoral supplies, living chiefly on flesh and kumiss^and keep- 
ing up the universal Tartar custom of marrying bereaved 
Stepmothers and sisters-in-kw. The rulers, even the earliest, 
wereintdligem, “well-educated“men (nodoubt In Chinese), 
and people who had at times immediate contact with 
Kashgaria and Cashmere, Should it turn out, therefore, 
that distinguished travellers of the Pelliot-Kozlov type 
further unearth such literary treasures at or near Karahodjo 
(Turfan), we shall be in a position to trace local history back 
along the T'ien Shan North Road, almost year by year, for 
the past 2,000 years, including the most recent three 
centuries or more. 

But if the Kara-khoto of M. Kozlov really refers to the 
Shara-koto or Shala-koto lying immediately to the east of 
" Blue Lake " Aloor (Kokonor), then there is a 

prospect of an entirely new chapter in Tartar history being 
disclosed in addition, for a fairly civilized and powerful 
Tungusic dynasty ruled in the Si-ning and Golok region 
(which the Chinese Republic is attempting to reorganize as 
Kan-pien Province) for about 350 years—that is, from the 
migration (under pressure from the Tartars) of the purely 
Chinese dynasty and capital of Tsin from China north of 
the Yangtsze River to what we now call the capital 
of Nanking, and China south of the Yangisze River. 
During these three or four centuries not only was the 
whole of North China a prey to the conflicting claims of 
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Tartar and Tibetan ^‘dynasties” along the whole line of 
the Great Wall from Corea to Turkestan, but a really 
capable Tungusic d^^nasty known as Northern Wei, with 
its offshoots, governed North China from A.O. 386 to 560, 
when the Turks became in turn the dominant power 
beyond the Great Walt; whilst China, having driven off 
Tartars of all kinds, Turks included, became reunited 
under native Chinese dynasties for over three centuries 
—t.r., until 908, when Turkish, Cathay an, and Nilchfin 
Emperors ruled North China for over three centuries, 
until the Mongol conquests. Although the Sui dynasty 
(581-618) and T‘^aog dynasty (618-908), both imbued with 
purely Chinese sentiments, ruled over undivided and even 
far-extended China, yet the Sui founder had married a 
Tungusic woman, whose sister married the Duke of 
T’aog, father of the T*aog founder ; hence there was 
a slight touch of foreign blood and warlike energy in 
both founders' views, and, besides that, somewhat of a 
tolerant feeling tovrards all foreigners. Hitherto, Ta Ts'in 
(i'a. Great Zin or ^Ha) had been the only Chinese 
conception of the Greco-Roman Empire far away, but 
now news began to filter through of Fu-Iin (Ar., Fereng or 
Franks), whose empire the second emperor of the Sui 
dynasty made desperate but vain attempts to reach. The 
Western branch of the Turks held the key to the situation, 
contested, however, by the Arabs, who made their weight 
felt in both China and Tibet. But our business now is with 
the Kokofior State of T'ukuhun or T'uyiihun, afterwards 
(according to ofheial Chinese history) erroneously written 
T'ui-hun. The true explanation of this corruption probably 
is that the emigrant Tungus of the Mujung family gave his 
personal name of T'uyilhun to the new State he founded 
around Kokonor, and that in all languages of the Turko- 
Mongol type the medial^ or k is apt to be slurred over in 
speech—thus '* MoM " for *' Mongol," So far as China 
knew, the Turkish Empire to their north was founded 
in 552, but the founder, IsUtmi, and his brother, Tumen, 
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had, unknown to the then still divided Chinese, already 
carried the conquering Turkish arms far west to the Oxus- 
Jaxarces regions ; and in 558 a Buddhist enthusiast named 
DjfiAnagupta bad found his way to China (Northern Chou 
dynasty of Tunguses) by way of Khoten and T'ukuhun, 
On his return this man visited the Turks* who ordered a 
number of Chinese Buddhists to accompany the enthusiast 
and get more books; after seven years (575-582) these 
men returned to the Turks with 260 volumes. About now 
(562), KhosroQ Anushirvan of Persia married the daughter 
of the Turkish Khaghan, "Sinjibu,” who announces to the 
Persian ruler that he will attack the .^vars so soon as he 
shall have disposed of the Ephthalites. Meanwhile* 
Maniach the Sogdian, working for the silk trade in the 
Turkish Khaghan’s service, and travelling by the North 
Caspian route, arrives in Byzantium or Constantitiopte, and 
reports to the Greco-Roman Emperor that the Avars have 
escaped in the direction of Europe from the Turks. A few 
years later Justin II. sends his own envoy Zemarchus 
(along with Maniach, who was reluming) on a mission to 
the Turks. Tiberius Ctesar sent another mission to the 
Turks in 576, and the envoy, Valentine, was received by 
the ruler " Tardu.’' Here we appear to be on solid ground, 
for the Chinese often mention Ta-t'ou’s setting up a rival 
Turkish empire in the West, and this Ta-t'ou was the son 
and nephew respectively of the above-mentioned brethren, 
Istami and Tumen, who, unknown to the distracted 
Chinese dynasties, had, as we have just stated, already set 
up an empire in the OxuS'Ja,>:artes region, at first, how¬ 
ever, acknowledging the branch north of China as the 
Supreme Turkish Khaghan. But Ta-Io-pien, grandson of 
Tumen, fled to his cousin, Ta-t'ou, in 572, and some think 
that it was he (the Dalobian of Schuyler, etc.) who received 
Zemarchus in the Ektag (" White Mountains," the Snowy 
Mountains of the Chinese). Owing to incessant family 
squabbles between these Western Turks and their 
relatives the Eastern or Northern Turks, the division 
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became definitive about 582, and the permanent policy of 
the Chinese now was to secure their own safety by setting 
the two Turkish empires by the ears. It was in 581-562 
that the first Sui emperor said in an edict; “ When Ta-t'oo 
attacked our Tsiu-ts'Uan (Polo’s Succtur), Khoten, Persia, 
and the Ephthalites together revoked against him,” and 
accordingly the emperor continued to support the Supreme 
Khaghan, 

But how does all this affect our subject, the T'ukuhun ? 
Well, in the year 603, Tardu, who in the year 600 had been 
badly defeated by a Chinese force, had to take refuge with 
the T'ukuhun, and it is explained funher on that, tn 605, 
a mischief'making Chinese envoy told the then friendly 
reigning Supreme Turkish Khaghan in the East that a 
Chinese princess had been given In marriage to a related 
Turkish prince, who had already married and had sons by 
a T'ukuhun princess, in consequence of which the T'ukuhun 
had ceased to send tribute to China, and (the envoy said) 
“ The emperor will, therefore, certainly be gratified if you 
declare war on them." Meanwhile the Sui dynasty itself 
collapsed for want of regular heirs. In 619 the T'ukuhun 
broke up the forces of one Li Kwei, King of Liang (Polo’s 
Erguiul), one of the pretenders, In 617, to a new Chinese 
dynasty \ and it is again explained that the reason Ta-t'ou, 
or Tardu, had taken refuge with the T'ukuhun was that the 
Sui emperors (nominally 581-618) had always supported 
the East Turks against the West Turks. In 663 the 
Tibetans gained a great victory over the T'ukuhun, whose 
King or Khan Nohopo had to fly to Liang; and, in 670, the 
Tibetans pursued their conquests to Khoten, Kashgar, 
Yarkand, etc. 

Thus we see that if Shara-Khoto, east of and close to 
Kokonor, is the ruined city In the desert from which 
M, K02I0V has unearthed Persian, Arabic, and Hindoo 
documents, there is every historical reason to show how, 
through their relations with the early Turks, the little- 
beard-of T'ukuhun State of Kokonor had good excuse for 
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biding away their literary treasures in the *'cone-shaped 
monument *’ outside their capital city^ which they themselves 
say they had never used for residential purposes. 

On the establishment of the powerful Chinese dynasty of 
T*ang, in 6iS, the T‘ukuhun were at first patronised and 
encouraged; but. having made several unw'arranied attacks 
upon Chinese territory', and shown little gratitude for being 
forgiven for past indiscretions, they were at last left to the 
tender mercies of the Tibetans, who, as we have just shown, 
proceeded not only to annex their territory, but to aim at 
Turkestan, and even at part of the West Turk empire 
In 670, however, the Chinese, alarmed by rising Tibetan 
ambitions, sent a large army of 100,ooo men to crush Tibet 
and restore T'ukuhun rule ; but this time the Chinese hosts 
were utterly defeated on the River Boukhain, which flows 
into the west of Lake Kokonor; and from this time onwards 
China had quite enough to do to secure her own safety— 
indeed, one Emperor had to abandon his capital for a few 
years, T*ukuhun troops are mentioned once more in 764, 
when a traitor Ouigour Turk, in Chinese employ as 
Governor of Liang Chou, unsuccessfully led a mixed force 
of Tibetans and T'ukuhun to attack the Chinese capital; 
so that evidently the people were not extinct, though no 
longer independent. 

In connection with this obscure subject it may be added 
that in 1872, when the distinguished general Tso Tsung- 
t‘ang was setting out on his great expedition, over a 
thousand years later, for a similar re-conquest of Turkestan, 
he sent a report to the emperor from his headquarters at 
St-ning and Ho Chou, distinctly stating that non-Chinese 
tribes were still in occupation of the region between Si-ning 
and Kokonor. He actually mentions by name the old 
historical T'ukuhun capital; but the various Chinese 
histories and dictionaries do not agree as to how it is 
pronounced. Fuhan seems the best; but the dictionary 
of the Emperor K‘ang-hi tells us to pronounce it T'ieh- 
han ; foreign translators have FussCi and Pao-han. 
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HISTORICAL SECTION 

THE EMBASSY OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS. 
BART, TO AURANGZEBE 

Bv Hakikar Das, b.utt. (oxon), F,R.msT.s. 

CHAFrER 11 {Qmiitaied) 

On December 29, 1698, a formal agreement was made 
between the Company and Sir WilUani Norris, described 
as of “ Waddon, Co. Surrey,'* whom the King* had at the 
nomination of the Court of Directors appointed Ambassador 
to the Great Mogul, and who was to observe the orders of 
the Court of Directors in all matters of trade. Having 
accepted the Mission on those terms, the Company agreed 
to pay him at once ^£^500 to provide himself with clothes, 
linen, and personal equipage; to give wine and provisions 
for the voyage to India, and to provide for his table during 
his stay there, for the journey of himself and his retinue to 
the Great Mogul’s Court and back to the sea coast, and 
thence to England. They would pay him j^a*ooo a year 
from the time of his sailing from England until his return, 
provided that after his Mission was performed he left India 
by the first convenient opportunity. Of the first year’s 
salary jCs^ would be paid at once, and the remainder on 
his arrival in India; and as a mark of respect the Company 
presented him with a gold-hilted sword.* Should he die 
during the M ission, his salary would be paid to the date of 
his death. The silver plate provided for his use would be 
returned to the Company on his arrival in England. Sir 

In the William Brown Mnseutn, Livetpool, there u an old sword, in 
ft leatbcr seabbard, with crosS'hiU and knob of silmr, inscribed: " Thfl 
sword of State, carried Isefore His Encellencj Sir VV. Norrii of Speake !n 
his Embassy' to the Great Mogul, was given as a tnemorial of his respect 
to this Corporation, Anno Domini, 170*. John Cockahealh, Ma}’or." 
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William’s attendants would be paid by the Court of 
Directors, He was to keep an exact account of his ex- 
penseSt and also keep a Journal of all his '* transactions, 
observations and proceedings ” relating to his Mission, and 
send two copies of it to the Company and their agents. 

'Detailed instructions were given him by the English 
Company, of which the following is an abstract: 

He was to embark before January 10 on four ships of 
war bound for the East Indies under the command of 
Captain Thomas Warren, and was to urge the commander 
to make ail speed on the voyage. 

Divine service was to be performed constantly by the 
Chaplain, Mr. Edward Pagett. 

On arrival on the coast of Coromandel he was to pro¬ 
ceed to Porto Novo to inform himself of the position of 
affairs in India,and to publish his arrival and the establish¬ 
ment of the Company, awaiting a few days for the arrival 
of the Company's ships, the Eondon and the De Grave. 
Should the Great Mogul be near that place, he must ask 
the Government there for assistance in procuring carriage 
for himself and his retinue and the presents and baggage, 
obtain a satisfactory interpreter, and prosecute his journey. 
But should the Great Mogul be near the Kingdom of 
Golconda, then Sir William must go on to Masulipatam ; 
if at Agra or Delhi, then he must sail direct to Surat as 
soon as the season will permit, and proceed to the Court, 
taking care to inform himself as to the affairs of the old 
Company and to do what is necessary for the security of 
trade. 

On arriving at any place where the new Company had a 
factory, he was to consult with its agents there and act 
accordingly. If he should reach Surat before the Com¬ 
pany's ships, he must obtain information as to the customs 
of the country and try to meet Englishmen who are in the 
Company's interest and understand the language and will 
see that he is not misrepresented. 

He must make it plain to all the Local Governments 
that the Company is a new one, and in no way liable for 
any debts claimed against the old Company. 

The valuable presents given him for the Mogul, his son, 
grandsons, ministers and governors must be distributed 
according to his judgment. 

On arriving at the Mogul's Court he was to demand an 
audience, deliver the King's letter, and relate the establish- 
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merit of the new Company, making it clear that sc was 
quite distinct from the old one and therefore not liable for 
its debts or responsible for its actions. He was to declare 
also that the old Company's liberty of trade would terminate 
in September, 1701. 

He was to assure the Great Mogul of the Company’s 
honest Intentions in their dealings with his subjects and 
end^vour to obtain Phirmstttnds* confirming all the 
privileges and freedom from custom and duties which the 
English nation have hitherto enjoyed, and bestowing new 
privileges to their advantage. H e might give 20,000 rupees 
to free the English from customs in the hfogul's dominions 
and what more the Company's President and Council at 
Surat might advise. If that could not be obtained, he 
should ask that the English should not pay customs at 
Broach or any other place, but at Surat only, and then not 
more than the two per cent, customs ordered by the Great 
Mogul in 1667 : that they should not pay customs in Bengal 
or upon the coast, nor any on silver, gold, diamonds, pearls, 
musk, ambergris, beaar or any such fine goods or jewels at 
Surat or el^where; that all goods going in or out of Surat 
might go directly to and from the English house, and not 
be put in the custom'house ; and that horses and fine goods 
might not be liable to seizure for the Mogul himself or the 
princes. 

The Company were sending with him Edward Norris 
as secretary, Thomas Harlewyn and Thomas Thuigood as 
assistants, imd Adi el Mill as accountant. Sir William was 
to keep a journal with observations on the policy of the 
Great Mogul s Court; the trade of the country, etc. ; also 
an exact account of expenses. Fair copies were to be 
made, as agreed above, and sent home yearly with advice 
of his proceedings. 

He was 10 let the Great Mogul know of the King’s dis¬ 
pleasure at the pirates haunting those seas; that some 
found have been put to death; and that he has now sent 
four ships of war to suppress them, and will in feature pro¬ 
tect the merchants trading in those seas- 

Should the Great Mogul die, the King’s letter was to be 
delivered to his^ successor; but the Ambassador was to 
keep Out of all disputes as to the sticcessJoji, 

He was to act in all ways for the honour and success of 
the Bntish nation^ and particularly of the Company^ 

In of his death the secretary* Edward Norris* would 
take his place. 


* Faniian^ a mandaie. 
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The old Company, by Dr. Davenanc, their agent, would 
no doubt make negotiations as difliculc as possible ; but the 
Mf^ul was to be warned not to trust him or any of the Old 
Company's agents. 

He was to try to obtain permission for the establish¬ 
ment of mints at Hooghly, Meiapollam, or Masulipatam 
and other places in the Mogul’s dominions as the Presidents 
and Council thought desirable; and to keep up correspon¬ 
dence with their chief factories In India, keeping them in¬ 
formed of his proceedings. 

The trade of Bengal being of the greatest consequence to 
England, he was to try and obtain freedom from all customs 
there, or at least a confirmation of a former privilege 
granted to the English to pay no more than 3,000 rupees a 
year in the whole for the trade in general; to note that 
the English never paid any customs in the Kingdom of 
Goiconda, which is now in possession of the Great Mogul, 
and to preserve that freedom. 

He was to be as thrifty as possible in conducting the 
embassy. The accompanying list of his retinue shows a 
Steward and Master of the Horse, two vahts de 
two pages, two cooks, two butlers, four footmen, seven 
trumpeters, etc., a bagpiper and a ketlledrummer, at a cost 
of £592 a year. 


Namely 


Mr. VVilltam Btsickett 


John Dairies 
Mons^^ 

VV» Eobberts 
John Herring 
W™ Falkinglmni 
JeremiiiJi Marttn 
Thomas Eltmar 
John 

Jonathan Baxter 
James Clarke 
Richard Frmnds 
Edmund Parker 
Christian Feltman 
Levris ScoU 
Shiriock 
John Cottrell 
Daniel Hopkins 
Sam^ Hopkins 
W« Prince 
Henry lathum 
liVIUiam Bond 
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Careful instructions were also given to the principal 
assistants of the Ambassador. Edward Norris as Secre¬ 
tary was to keep in correspondence with the factories, be 
secret and frugal, and to make use of all opportunities via 
Turkey to inform the Company of material occurrences, 
under cover to Mr. George Vernon and Company, mer¬ 
chants at Aleppo. He was to preserve good order among 
the retinue, seeing especially that they were not lewd to 
the women. On arriving in India he w*as to choose an 
interpreter, among the suitable ones being named Fleet- 
wood, an Englishman, on the coast of Coromandel, at 
St TTiomas or near a Venetian named Nicola Manuch,* 
and at the Bay, Mr. Ravenhill, an Englishman. 

They have appointed Mr, Richard Trench field to be 
second at Ho<whiy; he is to be found on the coast, at or 
near Fort St George. 

A paper of instructions for the use of the microscopes 
and telescopes was given to him. The Company wanted 
an account of the Islands touched at beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, particularly Madagascar and the best place to 
settle for the negro trade, Mozambique and the goods most 
saleable there and what besides negroes might be bought 
— dyeing woods, gold, gums, elephant's teeth and drugs. 
Harlewyn, the accountant, and William Blackitt, the 
steward, also had instructions of their respective duties. 

It was added : “The two Crystal branches intended for 
presents to the Great Mogul are in chests marked N*" lo 
and 11 and contain some spare branches, 2 silver frames 
or rods; they were carried down by Mr. Carye's son, & 
committed to the care of Capt. Mathews in the London: 
he is to show Mr, Thurgood and Mr. Mill how to put 
them together, so that they know in case of his death." t 

The following is a translation of Aurangzebe's letter 
which was given to Sir William Norris prior to his de¬ 
parture from India, for delivery to King William HI- It 
it written in Arabic with the Imperial Seal on a long roll, 
dated January 7, 17021 

^ Signor Nichoka Mmucli, or Manuctii, » Veoetian, wbo cune to 
Indk in the time of Shah Jchao. He wu originally " attached to the 
penon and fortune " of the unhappy Prince Dara; and afierwarda lived 
31 the Court of Aunngzeb for nearly forty years as a phyuidan. We 
know of him through die publicaUons of Catrou, a French Jesuit 

t Pritieh Museum, AddidoDal MS., 31, 502. 
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"In the Name of God the Rahman, the Merciful, 
Praise be to God and peace upon His sert’ants whom he 
has chosen." 

Sopue ilUgibU words wherem om cat*, distinguish God— 
He has no associate." At thi tnd in ckar script: 
“Verily God prescribes justice and kindness'' (Surnh 
xvi. 92). 

The Seal. 

“Alatn-gir Padishah Ghazi Muhammad Muhyi T-din 
Abu bZafar, son of Shahjahan Padishah, son of Jahan-gir 
Padishah, son of Akbar Padishah, son of Humayun 
Padishah, son of Babar Padishah, son of Umar Shaikh 
Shah, son of Sultan Sa’id Shah, son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah, son of Miran Shah, son of Sahib Qiran Timur." 


“O God, O Thou in whose hand is the Kingdom of 
the heavens and the earth, and who art the Judge between 
Thy servants on the Day of Recompense and Parade, we 
offer the praise bestowed upon Thee by those that swim in 
the seas of Thy glory, and we sanctify Thee even as Thou 
art sanctified by those who wander in the rays of Thy 
beauty; and w*e testify that there is no god save Thee, 
with a testimony that shall defy everyone that denies; 
therein following Thy word: not Three: desist^ it wilt 

be better for yon ; truly God is One god fSurah iv. 169). 
Further we testify that thy messenger unto us is Mohammed, 
the Arab, the Illiterate, of Abtah and the Haram, whom 
Thou didst make the Prince and Gem of the Apostles, 
concerning whom Thou didst reveal Mohammed is the 
Apostle God, and those that are with him are vehement 
against the l/nbeiievers,gentie amongst themselves 29), 

who raised the standard of * Were it not for thee 1 would 
not have created these spheres,' and ascended to the stage 
of ‘if thou wert to intercede with us through Mohammed 
for the duration of the heavens and the earth, we would 
accept the intercession the first of the Prophets to be 
created and the last to be sent: who trod it (the path of 
Islam) as an easy path, not crooked nor rough ; a religion 
which has left ^1 adherents of other religions unable to 
attain its limiL AW whosoever (iiL 79) seeks any other 
religion than Islam, it shall not be accepted of him, and he 
in the Last Hybrid shall be one of the losers. Further w^e 
testify that his glorious Book is net accessible to falsehood 
from in front nor from behind, being a revelation frotn One 
who is wue,glorions (xli. 42); he kindled the light of guidance, 
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did not ignorance blind the ignorant; loudly did he summon 
to the truth, did not error deafen the errant. God be 
gracious to him, to his family', and his Companions, so long 
as we are guided by his Book and the Moslems imitate his 
character," 

To proceed: “No figures can give the sum of God’s 
varied favours ivtr£ tvery tree on earth a pen (xxxi. 26). 
No reed held by the fingers can render adequate thanks 
for them, nor can they be recounted by the eloquence of 
any tongue. The giver of thanks can but confess his 
inability, if God instruct him in the truth. One such favour 
is that God has helped us to * fight in His path,’ to suppress 
the rebellious pagans and their tribes, to destroy what they 
build, and to undo what they suppose themselves to be 
doing well, O ye iftat believe, fear God, and seek eotuilia- 
tion with Him, and fight in His path, perhaps ye may 
prosper (v, 3 q). We have not ceased raiding their countries, 
to serve God and not for gain, and searching their dwellings, 
as God's champions, not as robbers, and despatching troops 
and hosts marked with the badge of war; believing in God 
and what has been revealed unto us, and vtheU was revealed 
unto Abraham, etc. (ii, 130), Your messenger reached us 
when we were on active service, securing the ridges of the 
hills and the hollows of the valleys against those who 
disbelieve the Book; overturning the faces of the nearest 
of them upon the backs of the furthest; causing them to 
come down in fear from their lofty fortresses, and svreeplng 
them with our swords into the pits of the ravines and the 
precipices of the hills; seeking thereby the favour of God, 
inasmuch as ‘ Paradise is beneath the shadow of the sword,’ 
VVe showed to him* the respect due to a guest and envoy, 
and gave him the welcome of a kindJy host ; until he 
raised unto us your letter with his right hand, and retired 
with joy beaming on his brow. We accepted his request 
with favour and gave him permission to return. Further, 
we ordered the authorities of the ports, who look after 
those who come and those who depart, with commands 
which could not be disobeyed or neglected, to took after 
him and see that he was property treated, and now it 
behoves you to act according to what you have written, 
and to maintain the character which you have given your¬ 
self, and not be one of those who say what they do not do 
(xxvi, 226), and for the like of this let the agent act 
(xxxvii. 59). And we have sent unto thee what will be 
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known from the letter In the official despatch. And unto 
God is ike result 0/ affairs, €i€, (xxii* 42). 

“Written on the 7 th of Sba*ban, 1113 a.h-“ 4S of the 
accession of the blessed one who has no peer in his 
sublimityr." 


Notes-—T he writer of this article is much iodebted to Mr* Wilikm 
Foster^ who ftrst faim the ririerencft to ihis imporUnt letter, 
and to Frofe^r D. S. ^£af;goHouth, who most kiodlf translated It from a 
facsimile of the original document 


PORTRAIT OF SIR WILLIAM NORRIS, BART. 

There is a. portrait of Sir WillLaoi pasted in a large book in the BIdds 
C oUecdon at tirerpool Public L[braiy> hy the side of it is written in 
pencil '*SiT Nones of Speke, engraved by Geikie"' As regards the 
authenticity of the portrait* Mr. Robertson, one of the library staff and 
a trained expert in his line of work, has done his best to solve the problem* 
He sa^s that ibete is not the slightest doubt about the engmviog being the 
work of Geikie, as it is his style and method. He aisp says that the style 
of the portrait is similar lo Godfrey Kneller's work, the great portrait 
pin ter, who was a contemporary of Sir WiUiam Norris. The ambassador 
was at ihe height of bis fame, and would probably have his portrait 
painted before setting out on his mission. These engravings were pre¬ 
sented to the library by Mr* BiniiSt who during his life collected material 
for an illustrated History of Lancashire#” How he wno by the etching 
we do not know. It is not mconceivable that he met Geikie* as they were 
contemporarkx. For my own part 1 do not think there is any reason to 
doubt that it is Sir Wiliiam Norris, but of course il wants provingi and up 
to the present no proof Is forthcomings Strangely enough, there is a 
portrait of a Wrow^ a reverend gentlemaiit also engraved by Geikie^ 
id the same collectioo* which the Dictionary of National Biography 
accepts# If this is right, why should not the other be so ? Surely some¬ 
where in the countij the original painting exists. It h not in the British 
Museum, and there is no mention of it in the National Portrait Gallery 
catalogue^ H- D, 


{Jb ^ cofiiiitiiidr} 
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LITERARY SECTION 


LEADING ARTICLE 


THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT INDIA 
By Stanlet Rice 

The discovery of a series of ancient plays which was 
recently made in the coarse of research work undertaken 
under the auspices of the Maharaja of Travancore has 
caused Sanskrit scholars to revise somewhat their precon¬ 
ceived ideas regarding the drama of ancient India. These 
plays—or, at any rate, some of them—are confidently at¬ 
tributed to Bhasa, and though the authorship is disputed 
the verdict is generally favourable; into the details of the 
controversy, however, there is no need to enter at present, 
for it is sufficient to note that the internal evidence shows 
them to have been anterior to " Kalidasa." Unfortunately, 
we have, as is nearly alway's the case in ancient Indian Litera¬ 
ture, no certain data to guide us in fixing the chronology'' 
but we are positively assured by those w*ho have made it 
their business to examine that the plays cannot have been 
composed earlier than the middle of the fourth century a.d. 
It is customary to speak of India as a very* old country. 
Indians themselves are fond of boasting that their fore¬ 
fathers were far advanced in civilization when the nations 
of Northern Europe were still Httle more than savages. 
Not only had they evolved a system of abstruse philosophy, 
but they had acquired well-developed social customs, an 
organized polity, and great art. Compared with modem 
England and modern Germany this is largely true, but it is 
as well to remember that even these plays are seven or 
eight centuries later than the immortal period of ancient 
Greece, and were not produced until the golden age of 
Imperial Rome had descended into the twilight of the later 
Empire. That which gives India her title to be called old 
is rather that her arts and civilization are still living, when 
those of the ancient vrorld are but memories of the past. 
Kalidasa is known to as many Hindus as Shakespeare 
is to Englishmen, " Sakuntala" and “ Vikramorvasi,” 
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“ Malatimadha^'a” and the “Toy Cart "are stiH familtar 
when the country which produced “ Agamemnon *' and 
*• Qidtpus ” and “ Medea ” cannot read them, and does not 
want ta The exact connection between Greek and Hindu 
music is not, and probably cannot, be known ; hut musicians 
are agreed that the whole framework of the Hindu art is 
the only key that we now have to the understanding and 
reconstruction of Greek music, and Hindu music is still 
instinct w*ith life. It is a marvellous survival, especially in 
face of the chequered history of India, It proves extra¬ 
ordinary vitality, but at the same time it proves a vitality 
which has lasted, like the Egyptian mummies, by reason of 
innate and unexampled conservatism. Left to itself Hindu 
art tends to be static; exposed to outside induences it 
becomes slowly modihed. Uncontaminated by the West, 
Indian music has hardly advanced at all since the ancient 
days; but the influence of Europe has invaded the litera¬ 
ture. New forms have been adopted; a new orientation 
has been given to the old ones, and in the drama Western 
realism and Western scenic contrivances have profoundly 
modifled the Indian conceptions. 

Learned scholars have sought diligently for the origin of 
what next to her philosophy is, perhaps, the bright par¬ 
ticular star of the Indian literaiy firmament. Some have 
traced it to the popular mime or Thespian play which was 
developed from poetic dialogue by assigning parts to the 
different speakers. A certain colour is lent to this hypo¬ 
thesis by a consideration of rude and primitive dramatic 
representations to-day. Although the yatra and the kuttu- 
attam,as performed in Malabar and Travancore, are probably 
—die first almost certainly—^traceable to that period of 
decadence after the invasion of the Muhammadans had ex¬ 
tinguished the light of the classical Sanskrit drama, there 
seem to be in them vestiges of the old representations 
before the full development of the Hindu stage, and seeing 
that these representations take place in the extreme south, 
where the influence of Islam was never great, it is not un¬ 
likely that, in view of the intense conservatism of India, 
they are in fact a survival of the primitive. The special 
features common to all kinds of performances are the con¬ 
ventional costumes and the su^rdination of the spoken 
word to gesture and to the dance. The King wears a 
crown of peacocks feathers, and his entrance is announced 
by a single note on the conch, after the manner of a Shake¬ 
spearean flourish ; ascetics are dressed in red in lieu of the 
uncompromising bark, and it would seem that the per- 
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formers were originaHy only men, but this is not certain. 
India evidently passed through a transition stage; female 
parts were originally taken by women, though cTearly their 
morality was of the loosest, since the male actor was some* 
times known by a name which signthes '* he who shares bis 
wife with others ; in all probability it was the example of 
the Mussalmans, tcgether with the practice of a more 
austere religion w-hi^ drove women temporarily from the 
stage to the seclusion of the zenana. The modern move¬ 
ment towards the greater emanicipation of women has not 
been without its effect on the stage, though in some of 
these primitive plays women are still barred; this is chiefly 
due to the religious character of the plays, and the practice 
is paralleled in our Christian churches, where the choir is 
monopolized by boys and men with the sanction of public 
opinion. Secondly, the plays do not pretend to literary 
excellence. We are assured that everything depends upon 
gesture, which has been reduced to a fine art, so that the 
spectator can gather from the conventional symbol whether 
it is the sun which is being represented or a lion, an arch 
or a garland. The spoken word is, in fact, used rather as 
explanatory notes, somewhat as we use to-day the legends 
on a film screen. 

There are therefore materials upon which to build the 
theoiy' that the origin of the drama was the popular mime 
assisted by the epic, for it is the stories of the great epics 
(and especially the Ramayana), supplemented by the 
Puranas and by the Krishna legends which had their rise 
in the Bhaktl stage of religious thought, that are being 
enacted to*day. But Professor Bcrriedale Keith, in his 
exhaustive study, " The Sanskrit Drama *’ (Oxford), con¬ 
siders that the evidence in favour of a religious origin is 
overwhelming, and most students, unless they be ingenious 
Germans, will be inclined to agree with him. Nor are the 
popular plays just described inconsistent with this theory. 
They are usually performed in temples, though latterly 
there has been an extension to weddings and other domestic 
festivities. In some cases the actors are exclusively of the 
Brahman caste, and the female parts must be taken by men. 
This certainly Implies that the drama, like the Greek 
tragedy, is b^ed upion religion, and the introduction of 
music and the dance undoubtedly strengthens the theory, 
since music is said to have been invented in heaven, and the 
famous Tandava dance is the creation of Siva and is his 
gift to mortals. 

It is, however, a far cry from the early origins of the 
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drama to the finished product of Bhasa, which, with the 
iragments of Aswaghosa, also recently discovered, are the 
e^mples. Aswaghosa introduces the 
huddhisi element into the drama, and it h perhaps worthy 
Nagaoanda, the work of Harsh£ founded 
upon a Buddhist legend and eminently Buddhist in the 
r^ve of tile hero to give his own life for those of the 
serpents Mcnficed to Garuda, is still one of the favourite 

SVin^ P°Har players ofTravancore 

J>^‘'evelly, Bud^ism, in fact, though overcome as a 
I^igion, remains enshrined in literature and is the inspira- 
non for many of the fables and stories of the Panchataitia. 
Here, too, we a re introduced to the aliegorica I drama which 
o TOme extent h^ ^n followed in a form altered to suit 
modern taste m Rabindranath Tagore’s " Chitra,” More 

l^cause more complete, are the plays 
of Bhasa; to the student the discovery is important herause 

on which the more famous 
of thJ l^rl^ fooo^ed, thus suggesting that the author 
ofjhe latter J^rrowed his plot or that both he and his pre- 

^ soorce. We know 

neither the n^e or the author of this celebrated play nor 
his date. Most scholars are agreed that Sudrafca^who 
purports to the roy^ author, is some form of pseudonym, 

of 1 a century agothat the attribution 

fj personage was not unknown. Pro- 

fes^r Wilson cites the instance of the ■* Ratnavali," ascribed 
to Haraha, unqiiestionabiy,’’ according to Professor Keith, 
the king of Stanviswara and Kanyakubja, who reigned 

Iredit'‘Jhe^^'^' ^ *®i?'*^-u “ disinclination to 

credit the king himself with the so-called Harsha plays 

and ^e theory is advanced either that he wrote them^^wkh 

The^v Cal^ author. 

Mrff^rr * ' however, whether by Sudraka or no. had 

Sli. accepted as our oldest extant play; this 

destroyed by the discovery of Bhasa 
and of Aswaghosa. but modern scholarship goes further 

‘‘ “> * 

The " Toy Cart " whatever be its date, is one of the 
most perfet of all the extant dramas. Inferior to the 
bafcuntala m poetic beauty, to the modem mind it excels 
It m hum^ interest, for it does not belong to the highest 
type of the dr^a wherein gods, kings and heroes *^play 
their part and the tangled knot of the story is cut by some 
supernatural intervention. It is the tale of a plain 
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merchant's love for Vasantasena^ a courtesan. She 
however, taken the fancy of the worthless Samstanaka, the 
king^s brother-in-law^ who, being repulsed, attacks the g^rl 
and lea%'es her for dead* He then denounces the merchant 
as the murdererp and the evidence, such as there is, seems 
to conhrm his story. The merchant is sentenced to death, 
but at the last moment the supposed corpse appears on the 
scene* Vasantasena is not dead and Samstaiiakas plot 
recoils upon himself. In the nick of time the truth^is 
discovered^ and the real culprit being now in danger of his 
life implores the merchant to spare him* The whole 
is complicated by a sub-plot of a political revolution whi<m 
critics think is historical in origin. ^ The Raja is deposed* 
The usurper, who is under obligation to the lovers, 
raises the merchant to a great position * Samstanakas 
life is spared at the intercession of the man he has wronged, 
and Vasantasana being made free of her profession becomes 
the law^ful vrife of her lover* 

Such in bald outline is the storj-t it is worth teil>ng 
because the '' Toy Cat“ exhibits so many features peculiar 
to the Sanskrit drama that it is almost an epitome of it. 11 
is characteristic of all the ancient plays that they should 
end happily, because it was a canon of the art that 
the audience must not be shocked and must leave the 
theatre in a calm and contented frame of mind. There is 
no such thing as tragedy* It has been remarked more than 
once that the struggle of a man against the power m 
Destiny, the idea which was so prominent to the Greek 
tragedians^ was altogether absent from the Sanskrit stage* 
The high comedy which it has preferred sometimes leads 
up to such a tragic situation that only the expedient of 
raising the dead or the intervention of the gods in 
some miraculous fashion will suffice to restore matters, as 
in the Sakuntala,^* where the king is transported to 
heaven to become united to his lost bride* Death and 
horror are banished from the stage. 

The ^'Toy Cart'* further illustrates three of the 
characters which constantly fi^re in these plays. It 
belongs to the type of play called Prakarana, the plot of 
which should, according to theory* be the invention of ^e 
author I its chief characteristic is that it ought to deal 
afiairs of everyday life, and the hero and heroine should 
belong to some class below the rank of royalty, a merchant 
or a Brahman for the hero, a lady of good family or a 
courtesan for the heroine* It is the occurrence of the 
courtesan, who^ nevertheless, in the “ Toy Cart.*^ is repre- 
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sented as a woman of excellent virtue whose misfortune 
rather than fault it is to have embraced a despised profes¬ 
sion, that among other indications has led German critics 
to suspect the induence of the Greek New Comedy, a 
theory which^ M, Sylvain Cevi, until the appearance of 
Professor Keith’s new book the acknowledged European 
authority, has strenuously opposed. And this appearance 
of the hetera is fortified by the introduction of the Vita, 
who, It is argued, is closely analogous to the parasite of the 
Greek New Comedy. He is a boon companion, con¬ 
versant with the elegances of life and not a little pluming 
himself upon his culture with which he combines a certain 
amount of affectation. Not a rogue himself, he panders to 
the rogueries of the bad company which he keeps and 
on w'hich he battens. He is, however, neither so constant 
a factor nor so characteristic of the Sanskrit drama as 
the \ who ts loosely and somewhat Incorrectly 

called the buffoon or the fool. He is, however, not the 
professional fool of " Twelfth Night ” or " King Lear," nor 
is he the typical fool of broad farce. IF we must seek for 
an analogy, the nearest is perhaps Falstaff, for he is always 
a Brahman—a man of high caste, and should be ugly and 
misshapen. His buffooneries are largely concerned with 
the pleasures of the table, as in the “ Svapna-vasuvadatta " 
of Bhasa, where on his first entrance he talks of “ dainty, 
delicious confections."’ or in the “ Toy Cart," where he 
waxes enthusiastic over the smell of the kitchen. This 
appears to be the stock Joke which presumably took the 
fancy of bygone audiences, but for the rest the Vidushafca 
15 t^ually the common-sense, matter-of-fact foil to the 
sentimental and lovesick king or hero. It is he to whom 
the king turns in his difficulties, and it is he who suggests 
various devices by which the king may obtain his dSires, 
If sometimes his schemes miscarry, that is tiecause events 
have taken some unforeseen turn. So characteristic is he 
to Indian drama that he has been introduced into the 
popular plays of Travancore, where, however, he is rather 
an auxiliary- than an integral part of the play. For to the 
common folk the language of the old dramas b unintelligible. 
Sanskrit is not a dead tongue as are the tongues of ancient 
Greece and Rome, but it is confined to the learned and the 
higher castes, so that an interpreter is needed if the play 
is to be understood. It is this r6le that the modern 
Vidushaka fills. It b bb function to translate, for it is 
characteristic of India that the ancient Sanskrit plays, even 
including the "Svapna-vasuvadatu," are among the most 
popular with the unlettered audience. 
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The ancient Indian drama is still a part of the people’s 
life—a part that perhaps shares with music their most 
reverent and their deepest aJTecdon. We are fond of 
applauding the material benefits of British rule—our posts 
and our telegraphs, our railways and irrigation, our law 
courts and our police system. It is folly, because it is so 
one-sided, to deride or to belittle these achievements, for a 
ride is hardly a pleasure when black care sits behind the 
horseman. That the crops shall grow, that everyone shall 
have work to do, that food shall be abundant and transport 
easy — these are all things without which life would be 
intolerable. But if we would really understand India, 
would think widi her thoughts and enter into her feelings, 
we must not be satisfied with these material comforts and 
conveniences. And the way to her heart is through her 
drama and her music. Hindu India has set but little 
Store by her sculpture and her architecture and her paint¬ 
ing. Ancient glories have been ruthlessly destroyed either 
in the name of an iconoclastic religion or to build a new 
temple or a new house. The Taj Mahal and alt that it 
stands for are the contributions of a foreign race, and to the 
Hindu must have been as the Norman castles were to our 
Saxon forefathers — things to admire, perhaps to reverence, 
but not to love It has remained for another alien race 
that has contributed nothing to Indian architecture to rescue 
India’s treasures from desecrating hands. 

But the essence of the drama is its poetry. We need 
not look for realism, for that to the writers seemed a small 
matter. The plots are good enough, but are too artihcial 
for modern taste, and the everlasting attraction of the 
epics has tended—-those at any rate of the" Natakas”—to 
outworn themes, and to reduce the living character of the 
heroes to something wooden and stereotyped, That is, 
however, particularly true of the later drama when Mus- 
salman induence, but more especially that affectation of 
culture which prides itsdf upon abstruse language, long 
words and ingenious metres, had begun to dim the earlier 
lustre of Kalidasa, of Bhasa, of the "Toy Cart,” and 
even of Bavabbud 

It is surely significant that for many years after the 
English were est^Iished in India the very existence of 
this art was unsuspected. Clive knew It not, nor Hastings ; 
through all that stormy period before and after Plassey 
Hindu villages and Hindu society were seeing and enjoying 
the special glory of their land unknown to the foreign con¬ 
queror. The story of its discovery is not so well known 
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that it will not bear reteltinff. Always attracted by Oriental 
study. Sir William Jones had found in some curious old 
books by Jesuit missionaries in China the mention of a 
mysterious kind of Sanskrit literature called Nataks. No 
European could tell him what they were, and even Brahmans 
could get no nearer to an intellip:ible expbnation than that 
they were discourses on dancing, music and poetry, or 
conversations before ancient Rajas. But at last someone 
was found who put him on to the right track by explaining 
that these Nitaks were exactljf like the "plays" which 
Calcutta society used to witness in the cold weather. Thus 
was his zealous curiosity rewarded, and thus was revealed 
to astonished Europe the existence of dramas which were 
being enacted all the time under its indifferent nose. From 
that time onwards savants—especially French and German 
—have been busy analyzing, dissecting, translating, ad¬ 
vancing theories and refuting them \ but to the world at 
large these plays have remained as unknown as Kham- 
murabi. Perhaps a day may yet come when " Sakuntali ’’ 
will be as familiar to us as “ Antigone,” and " Charudatia " 
as " Agamemnon." There arc signs of awakening interest, 
but Europe, presented with a talent has hidden it in a 
napkin, and for the present is content to leave it there. 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


NEAR EAST 

Ths Natiohs or Tq-Dav: T«s Same aho Caucasus Statss. 

{Hodder and Si»*gkiBn.\ 

{Revitnti fy Paor. Z, AvALOrr, membtr of tht Gvrpiut ie iht 

PaHi Ptaci 

To Kive—on loine elgbiy pages—* review of the history of the Cautasa*, 
especially of Georgia, from the most leroote time (o the pfesent'day 
Caucasian States (the Repiiblia of Georgia and Aierbaidjan) u do easy 
task. Vet sneh is ihe achtevement of .Vfr W. E. D. Allen in his part of 
the volumB, " The Baltic and Caucasian Sutea," in John Buchan’s series 
"The Nations of To-day "“a new History of the World, 

The author starts, in his Latroduction, with a sketch of the historiciil 
importance of the Caucasus Ranges "the stntegtc focus of the struggle 
between the settled folks of Southern Asia aod the nomads of the northem 
plain." This mnge being linked (by the Suram Mountains) with the 
Armenian Plateau, " the sahject of perennia! conflict between the rulers of 
Alia Minor and of Penis," the wry uncomfortable position of the Trans¬ 
caucasian peoples between the struggling Empires appears quite clearly. 
To quote Mr. Allens "Rome aod Parthia, Syrantium and Persia, 
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Syaatiiua and the Eastern KiuUiiC. Seljuk and Mobg^lf Osmuili and 
Pcr^itti, have in tum fought for t^e ooptrol and hav^ wasted thoirinaohood 
and thdr wealth in the struggle. !□ ail these war^ the valleys of the Rlon 
and the Xur have constituted a rpate by which the Western and Eastern 
combatants have endeaTOured aitematdy to outfLaok the other (p. 171)* 
From this viewpoint Anneniao and Georgian history is mainly a record 
of treacheryp violence and cmdty * * ^ both races were involved in a 
su-uggle m which they had no interest, and in which each combatant 
came as an invader."* 

Such b the genertl—and very misantbropic—preliminary oondusion of 
the author- 

Then follows a condensed hbtoncal survey divided in two sections* the 
hrst one dcaliug with ** Georgia and the Caucasus,^ the second^ with the 
Caucasian Aaerbaidjin. The author locates ill the phases of thdr destinies 
in the fnine of the general histnry of the Near East and the Middle Aati^ 
displaying a very cTtensife knowledge of all the nmnerous and varted 
sources, acc^sible to bimp relating to diflerent puts of Caucasia and 
especially to Georgia. In the vivid and very inleresting narration we are 
given all the chief features of the historical, ethnical and cultural founda¬ 
tions and sunoundings of the Caucasian evolution- Very much attention 
is reserved to the old travellers—for instance, to Chardin's “ Voyage en 
Perse," the two first volumes of which dwell mostly on Mmgrelia and other 
parts of Georgia, and contain much valuable Infoonatioa about this 
country In the second half of the seventeentb ceuLiuy. The chici fault of 
Chardin Is that, true as his rdation may be when dealing with the moral 
decadence of the Georgians^ he does not even mentiom such important and 
more comforting thbp as, for iananeei the literary revival of the 
seventeenth century (Mr. Allen mentions it in the beginning of the 
eighteenth}^ 

Generally speaking, the distribulicxt of shadow and cif light in the picture 
Mr Allen gives of Georgia is probably ade<jnare. But if the shadows are 
so dark, the light was in reality perhaps stronger. Historically, the value 
of the Georgian architecture or of the Georgian literature Is very much 
^eater than would appear m the book of Mr. Allen. I'he importance 
of the medieval buildings of Armenia and Georgia, its inHuence on the 
euly Russian art in the North, its true place in the history of art of the 
Christian East—all these questions have been discussed, if not answered* 
by the specialists (Grimm, Kondakov* Diehl, Sirrygowsky* etc.)* and the 
cultural value of the Georgian contribution is being more appreciated than 
before. 

At to the literature* its vuiety, antiquity and importance in the history 
of ihe Georgian people could outlined with mom stress. Mr. Allen 
overestimates the literary role of Georgian monaslertes in the last centuries 
(as he over-estimates the work “of the smili colonies of Italian Capuchin 
Monks”)* but he does not even mention the truly remarkable mediscral 
Geargiazi cboich buildings and monasteries in Byzantitmt, Palestine* 
Syria, Sinai—monuments of deep faith and shelt ers of learned Christianity. 
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Tkit 11 the same tiine Georgia bad produced a poetical [itefature (tct ol 
confessional narrowness was a testimony tjo]a certainly cultural state of mind- 
Kotwithstandiog these few remarksp it mutst be stated that the develop- 
tnent histoticaUy leading Georgia and the Caucasufi alter the hnilianl 
period of the Georgian monarchy of Bagratides (eleTenlh to thirteenth 
centur)^)i gradually towards the Lncoiporation (in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century) into the Russtan Empire^ i* ptcseDicii by Mr. Alien 
very vividlyp with excellent documentation Md without loting anything of 
the pathetic fatality of the events. 

The recent history—after the Great War—the instalrnent of independent 
Rcpablica in Georgia and Axerbaidjan (1918), the British fx^opation ia 
j 919-1930^ the df recognition by the (then) allied Great Bowers, early 
in 192O1 the dt /un recognition of Georgia early in 1921. the Bolihevist 
invasion and the rdntegrahon into the Soviet Empire^ first of AxerbaMjan 
{May, 1950). and finally of Georgia (Match, 1^21% is based by Mr. ABen 
on reliable docutnents, and is probably the best published short review of 
these events. 

‘-Such a consummaiion in the Caucasus was^ perhapsconcludes 
the auEbor—"‘^‘inevitable. For the histo^ of the last four years has 
demonstrated the political initabiltty and military weakness of the National 
States. Andj from the standpoint of Russian tniperial policy, the re¬ 
establishment of control over ibe Caucasus was a strategic and economic 
necessity"’ (pt a a a). Following general ly* in his political judgment, the 
RuMian Imperial standpoint, Mr-Allen adds: ^'Thus. for reasons poUticah 
economic^ and morali it is unquestionable that the future of the Trans* 
qaocasbd peoples must lie in intimate union with Rnissia,” 

Unfortunately, the history of the last years has demonstrated also “ the 
political instability and mililary weakness^' of some great empires. And 
it was precisely the collapse of such an empire which resulted in the 
“ separarift moveoctetit of the border races.^ And it is not impossible that 
the future historian will find the creation, for inslunce, of the national 
Baltic and Caucasian States, in the turmoil of war and revolution, as one of 
healthy and statesmatililee, if secondary* deeds in the general dissolution of 
Russia- 

Control Dver the Caucasus; a strategic necessity for a Russiaii Empire ? 
Certainly; for an aggressive Russian Emplrei with Persia and Asia Minor 
as eventual subjects of conflicts.’" Moral reasons? Chrisdauity was 
a feason in the past owing to the attitude of Georgians and Armenians 
towards Russia. The importance of this de Is now not so great v but does 
Christianity or the differtnt other existing cultural des necessarily imply 
a complete political incorporado-u ? And what may be the moral 
foundation “ of the Russum rule in Axerbaidjan and Dagbeatan ? 

Ci^mmUMum is certainly nowadays such a bond; but, firillyp its aim 
Is not Rtman, or “ All-Russian/^ but internatioiial j secondly, are they 
nuraeroos—these ** religious " communists, in Russia audiu the Cau<asus ? 

One economic reason is of great moment—the Baku oil. Because 
Russia want* the Baku oil they must we Arerbaidjan (with the Axerbaid* 
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j»i«J ■ and because, to export tbe Balm oil abmad, Russia mints the Bako- 
Batoum pipe-line; they murt own Gongia as »elL 
This is the poUtica! phikMopbr of laauy educated Russiana of the '* Holy 
Ru^-’ It would be for them, pethapt, better could they be more 
buimesstike in practical life and less in political philosophy- 
As a niatier of fact, the only bond uniting now the OueaJtia n States 
with Russia is the wclI-organiMd: dictatorship of the Communist party. 
the future development of Caucuian peoples nuy be in ibis connection it 
muld be idle to prophesy, as nobody knows what thefutuieol Communist 
Russia and of Communism in the world will be. 

The future is never unquesbouable. But unquestionable it is that if, in 
vprg-f^ai, “this formidable range of Caucasus" did not become the 
neural frontier of the Soviet Empire In the south, this occurred only 
because the Caucasian Republics failed to create the occcssaty union, and 
perhaps still more heatuse the Greai Powers failed to aid them in creating 
such a union, which was quite within the poUtical possibilitia in i^ip-tpio, 
Ti^Tiy there was no such a thing as an efbdent « allied '* polky ia Caocasou 
^y the British policy, as represented hy l,ord Cunon and fiivountble to 
independence of Caucasian republics, proved unsnccessfiit, and why the 
Uoyd-Geotgian policy, lavourable to reincoiporatioo of Transcaucasia into 
the ^ct Russia, has ptovailed^o throw a full light on all these qnrstiona 
remains a task for the perspicacity of a future bistorian- 
The Soviet policy in the Caucasus in 1919-1031 was. at any rate, dever 
firm (a great disadvantage 0/ Uieir adversaries, smalt and great tX and so 
It happened that, after having met on their European ftonticr-iom the 
bnd to the Black Sea—an ire nt pattt pat, the Soviet troopa reenteied— 
instead of Warsaw. Betiin, etc.—-TiSis (FebTuaiy, I9ai).a result lamewhat 
ridiculous from the Russian Imperial standpoiot (very dear to Mi. Allen), 
but still a great success for the Moscow Soviet Goveroroent. f t must be 
added ^ the renovation of theintimate union" between Russkaod the 
^ucasians in the form of the Union of the S.S, Republics (i9*3-1934), 
including a^ Transcaucasian FedentUon, composed of Georgia, Armenia, 
and Azerbaidjan (so catering into the Union on the principle of Imperial 
I»rtnersbtp), is certainly, formally speaking, the meat sound, larger and 
fitful political scheme ever drafted for the Russian Empire! At any rate 
It gives a wjf/^ to the old Russian narrow-minded and antiquated 
comxptions of a centralised indivisible Russia, stilt pievaihng jo Russian 
anti-Soviet politics, even during and after the Revolution of igiy. 

That this sound scheme it radically vitiated by the political tyianny and 
economic eatiavagancy inherent to the Soviet system is quite another 
wiatter, not to be dealt with here. But even from the purely political view¬ 
point the restored Russian Empire looks rather feeble 
What has happened to “ Russian Imperial idea " in the Europe after the 
War and the last Treaties everybody known But is it not carious that 
Soviet Russia was obliged to give back to Turkey Kam and Ardahaii, 
•K* D 8”*^* importance, precisely for “ Imperial defeoce'' ? Even 
^ ^ »i«orious m 191^1918 the Soviet empire was 

c o mtinUrn, not to mention the new acquisitions, even the boundary 
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fS7S>i9i4} And thwe forts pteseot, perlups, the opportuni^to fcffiM 
some ideu of Mr. AUen irith rcgwd to ibe datinio of Georgii ud 
Anneofo in the hUtory of the world. The author deplores their par- 
tidpation in the put tniUeiiBfo in the wars of the old conqueiois to 
which they hare not been interested i he deplores their niiDi id isfortimes, 
etc, Bui did Dot, for instance, the Armenian race take part latdy in a 
great war they were interiested in, and on the side not of the bygone 
Oriental tyrants, but of what Is styled as Occidental democracies and the 
most prtsp^us Cornnion wealths of the world ? And what was the result 
of this participation ? Has erer Aitnenfo seen more ruins and blood thag 
in The Armenians in Turkey will perhaps invoke sooo, they 

are already invoking the days of Abdul Hamid as the Paradise Jostl 
The fate of the Georgians is better. And what they deplore fo, probably, 
their short-lived indepeodence of i^t S-i^z i. Bat all the three republics, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaidjan—three races, three tongues, three coo- 
fessions, three states—nare now politically resusdiated and awakened to 
a new life on modern hoes; this may be unquestionable^ And.^wrsrrfk 
mintx they will perhaps consider their "intimate union" with Russia as 
the tieact best solution as long as it lasts. The “ fonnidable range " of the 
Caucasus will probably last, and the peoples livipg in its shadow, between 
the two sras, will still be there when thecentunes pass. In 191 y-iQiS it was 
not the hnt time, and not the last, that they witnased an Imperial collapse- 
The chief economic reioureca of Caucasia are described substantully in 
the secDod part of Mr. Allen s work. The very interesting chronological 
tables contain much historical data in addition to the teat, and three mn p* 
are there to guide the reader of the book, uoqueatioitably a valuable 
contribution to the literature On Caucasus-* 


INDIA 

^VoNDSits OFTHE HiMAtrSVA, By Sir Frtnds Youoghoshand. 

{^emtoxd fy Sir ThoiSas Holdich) 

Amongst the many stirring adventures on our Indian hontier, and beyond 
it, which have made Sir Francis Youoghushaad's name for ever famous 
amongst travellers and geographers, perhaps that early exploit in his career 
when he crossed the gigantic Mustagh range by a pass which had long 
ceased to bear any resemblance to a paa is the one which will hold the 
longest record } and it is this which tightly occupies the chief place in hu 
bo<A. It was in the days when, knowing little or nothing of the rugged 
barrier of the Himalaya, men’s minds in India were constantly turn^ to 
the danger of Russian penetratiod into that mountain wilderness such 

* The bibliography given by the author is extensive and useful. The 
wor^ or the new school of seieotihe research in Caucasian problems. 
hewW by Professor Marr, are not mentioned. Also omitted are such 
s^dard works as, for instance, Butkow’s "Materials for the Modem 
History of Caucasus" (three vofo| or G. ShlumbeigeHs “L’epopte 
HpaaMe (three vofo.), containing in popular form much informatioa 
about Georgia and Armenfo in their connection with Bysantium. 
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as might be suffiaent to stir up political trtHihlft agai-Mt tts. In siiQpIc but 
picturesc|ue language Sir FTontis danates the tale of that 
cTTploiL On his aide were youth, oouragei aiuhitioitt and deadly eam«i- 
nesa i and beyond aU this we can trace much of the spLritiial edcigy which 
has been the motive power of so many great missionaries and travelkrsi 
whic^ not only puts them m direct comtaunioo with the marv'cls of nalUTe 
above and around them, but promotes a bond of sympathy with all 
hti manity no matter how far remote fifoin the snperficiaHdes of civiliiatson. 
From buticrdies to high priests all were matters of intense interMt 10 Sir 
Frauds. That is the true spirit of the heaven-made mcplorerp who differs 
from the casual travelleTj or globe trutterj os the angel Gabriel diffeis frtsiD 
a messeoger boy. Possibly hb lore for the human subject of his cod- 
tempLatioo occstsionally leads Sir Francis to read a little too much into the 
soul of his aubjectj as, for instancy where he could see nothing but a flight 
of ecstatic icrerence and aitistic yearning lo the music evolved from an 
instrument more or less resembling a violin " by a remote and solitary 
native telegraph clerk hidden away in the Himalayan wilds. Needless to 
say that Sir Francis was as loyal and devoted to bis small hut mired staff 
of Baltis, Chinese, and Andijanis as they were to him, and be was 
most fajlhfully served But for the admirable Wall (his guide) it is doubt¬ 
ful whether that acrobatic feat of descent from the Muztagh ridge could 
ever have been accomplished, for they were all Of them guiltless of the 
science of piountaineeriug, and their equipment was of the crudest. There 
is a subtle touch of humour in the tale of thdr welcome when they reached 
home after the accomplishment of this great enterprise. 'Fhe faithful 
Wali would have l«n murdered by his relatives for discovering a new way 
by which they might be raided, and Sir Francis himself recei ved from hia 
brother aubaJicmi in the K.D»G/s c]tact1y that welcome which might be 
c^rpccted from young officers who had been doing hia regimental work for 
him during his absence for 20 months J The story of the Muatagh crossing 
is but part of a most ddightfuL book- The same spirit of love of uaturei 
and love of wbat many of us would consider most unattractive men, 
pervades it to the end, and traches a grrat moral. Singing psalins in bis 
heart Sir Francis tackles the rougheit and rockiest obstacles and wdeomes 
them. He is moreover gifted with the beautiful art of word paintings »o 
that for one that knows the Himalaya one feels grateful to him for recaHing 
to One's memory certain brief periods of almost uncon irallable rscatasy 
when facing the stupendous grandeur or the amaaiug beauty of HimaJayan 
scenery. 

Awcjsnt Inoiaw Fables ato SioaiEs: Being a selection from the 
Fauchatantra By Stanley Rice^ late Indian Civil Service {Loudon: 

Jfkmty.) 1924. 3s, 6d. net* 

fyTyji. Morrison) 

It was a happy idea to include iu the Wisdom of the Elast" teries 
some spedmeos of a charar^mistie Indian form of conveying motiil 
instTuction by means of beost-fables and apologues. Ihe best-known of 
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this kind if, wiibotit doubt, £be CDllectron entitled «Tb« Panchaumtra ; 
or, The Fi^e Books/" Its vogue in the East i& proved by the nutnber 
of translations froni some fonri of the Sanskrit original made into 
various Eastern languages, and into ccmiu European tongues, Curiouriy 
enough there does not seem to eaist any tramlation mto English. The 
thanks of the reading public are due* therefore, to the transtator of these 
selections, which will give some notion of the spirit of the original- 
Mr. Rice's English style is smooth, idioniatic and lively* and can be read 
with pleasure. We could wish that he had indicated the edition of the 
teat which he fohows, and that he or his printers had not allowed many 
strange forms of proper Hams to pass without correctiDn, as — on 
page i8— Sad for or, on page 6a* d/ida for iiWAa. 

On the whole the bemk will serve a good purpose and will interest 
students of folklore and literature. The prince of all fabuliati, Lafontaine^ 
owes much to this ancient collectton, which he, of course, could know 
only at second or third hand. 


FRENCH BOOKS 

Les Races du HAirr-ToNiEiN De Phoxo-tho A LANO-sotr* By Maurice 
Abadie, with i preface by Paul Pelliot* Wiih map and 44 illustra¬ 
tions. {Stfd^d dEdltiifns GScgrapAifuts^ 17, Rue Jacoby Paris.) 
30 francs. 

Although the customs of the peoples 0/ Upper Tonkin have been the 
subject of much study and writing, this is the irst occorion that readers 
are offered a compact, illustrated volume entirely devoted to them. The 
fact that Upper Tonkin is removed from the general stream of traffic has 
enabled its inhabitants to preserve more than elsewhere their ancient rites, 
the description of which should interest all lovers of folklore. The author 
has set out to prove that the people of Uf^ Tonkm arc not ** vulgar 
barbarians, as the Chinese would have us believe.'” Although this soimdi 
like propagaudap he has written a very readable and Lnfomiative book. 


Dans l^Asie quj s'eveille. By Francois de Tessan. {Eemiatana du 
jSj Boulevard Saint Michel* Paris.) ro fmnes. 

This volume does not, as the title might suggest, deal with the awaken* 
tog of Asia in the political sphere. It is, on the contrary, an accouot of 
travels in Indo-China, with an eye to the beatity of the scenery and the 
charm of its inhabitants. 

Perhaps the most entertaining chapter is that devoted to the women of 
Annam. They are described as remarkable—even in the East—for thdr 
love of jewellery and education. They crowd into the State schools, and 
have a predileclton for literary studies. In the words of a headmistress at 
Saigon! *^We are doing our best to make them love Froncep and value 
our edutaLtion. The more we educate, the better for I he propagation of 
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Dvr idcA^i And dsrCf &11 many vd.U TtiiCir hoihuids fifHi nev hcvsodi 
for appreciating Freech culture.*^ 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS; ITS SOCIAL 
AND HUMANITARIAN WORK IN 
THE NEAR AND FAR EAST 

Bv F, R. SCATCHERD 
1+ The Lugde^s New Scope^* 

The League^ established at the outset for the preserratloD of peace, was 
also designed as an irLstniment for the rurtberuig of that iateraiiiotuil co- 
Qpenitioa withoat which world prepress is impossible. 

The adoption b/ one State of measures essential to aehieire certain ends 
may be rendered abortive through Lack of a similar policy on the part 
of its neighbours. 

The social and humanitarian activities of the League have necessitated 
the creation of permaDent organixatiens—the Opium Committee and 
the Comjnjttee on the Traffic in Woiti^t and Children — or provisional 
organizations such as the High Commbsanats for Prkoners of War and 
Refugees. In all such orgaaizations no predetennined ILn^ are followed^ 
each organization bdng ad^ted to special enda. 

11. Epmtvic Disease awh Tout Health OacAHizArtoN m the 

FaH EAFTt 

Dt* Norman White's valoable and painstaking report cannot be ade¬ 
quately dealt with in a cursory Teview, It runs into nearly two hundred 
closely-printed foolscap pages, bristling with facts valuable for the under¬ 
standing and solution of the problems dealt with. Despite its technical 
nature^ its luddity of style renders it inieresting reading even for the layman,^ 
and will cause ah friends of the League to redouble thdr efforts in support 
of such benefieexit and world-wide activities. The point of real interest is 
that the Health Cbnamittee has decided definitely on the setting up of an 
epidemiolog^ca] centre at Singapore, and that New Zealand and Australia 
have accepted that decision. 

Although the time allotted to the Indian part of Dr, Wblte's tour was 
deplorably inadequate, and Rangoon, Calcutta^ Simla, and Bombay were 
the only parti visited, bis intimate knowledge of Indian health questions 
in general renders his report of special luteiest to readers of the AsUTtc 
Review. 

III. ** Symbiosis iit Cao^tion or Fkeumonic Flaoue EptnEiiics '' 

The above beading on p. tj of Dr. Norman tVhite*i report calls for 
more than a passing remark, since it involves a mixing up of two coniicc- 
ing principles—fiamely* those of symbiosis and paiusitistm 

* ** Social and Humanitarian Work " 3d- League of Nariona Secre¬ 
tariat, Geneva. 

t ** The Prevalence of Epidemic Disease and Port Health in the Far 
East Report by Dr. Norman Wltitc, Geneva. 
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Dr. bTonnai] White i$ of opiaion thal the pkgtie hadUtts doefl not, 
and caxiaot„ cause widespread epidemics of pnetimonic plagui^ thai there 
is sj] additional organism at votki whLchf as lie SLaces^ b '* in sfmbiosis 
with the plague bacillus. This ts an example of the wa^ in which biolo¬ 
gists and medical writers misconceive the vital pHnciple of symbiosis. 

The case probabli standi thus : one parasite abets another, more or 
less casually and as a fellow^memberi in a vicious circle of depredatioo— 
the very opposite of a symbiotic; circle. The plague bacillus is oO doubt 
too weak and degraded, as a result of its parasitic habits* to work great 
havcic by itself But if other parasites have previously poisoned and 
weakened the system so as to lowcf resistance stifhcientlfp the plague 
bacillus gets its chance. 

From the writings of Mr. Reinheiraer aod hb school we have learned 
that symbiosis or life-partnership is connected with wholesome activities— 
such, in fact, as make uormaf healthy, and progressive life possible on 
this pkneL 

The definition of symbiosis as “conjoint life"' (be the results of the 
association good or evil) promulgated by a few parasitologists is unphilo- 
sophicai and misleading. It identifies the symbiotic with the parasitic 
relation, which is as uosdcntific as identifying health with disease. 

A true symbiosis is a reladonship of wide avaJU of direct usefulness to 
life in general* so much ^ that it may justly be called the fundmnentaJ 
moral rdation of organism to organism. 

How can a parasite with its uefariQus life and injurious relation to other 
Organisms compare at all with a tridy symbiotic organism since it typifies 
the very opposite principle^ that of evil ? To a pamitic organism good is 
evil and evil is good* and a sane biology must exercise a just discrimination 
bctweeri the two principles. By their fruits sliall ye know them. 

Vast numbejs^ of nod-pathogenic orgacisDiSp living in the intestines" 
such, for instance, as the ubiquitous —can^ by injudidous feed> 

ing on the part of ihetr human host, be turned from symbions and hdpers 
into parasites and poison-producing enemieSn By their toxins these per* 
verted helpers prepare the ground for worse organisms. It is well known 
that the anaerobic bactcriap a highly toxic group, to which oxygen Is 3 
poison, cam work their harm all the more effideutly if certain aerobic 
or oxygen using organisms have prepared the soil for them. 

Symbiosis cannot be made responsible for the doings of organisms 
which* however incipientlyi have become divorced from its underlying 
principles. 

Orthodox science, recognising mainly the form side of things, cannot 
deal adequately with symbiosis. To do so it must, like the author of 
**■ Symbioaist"* take account of principles- It must observe the begxnniogs 
of disease. It must make 1 study of those early departures from health 
by which it will learn that parasitism goes much farther back than is 
generally believed—to depredation in face 

.. October, * Jutuary and April, 1934. League of 

iSations articles by F. R. Scatcherd* 
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If ibe toxiaa of a perverted bdper, tnmed parasite, prepare the gnmod 
for worse paiasilcs, the principle of symbiosis is not tberebj- involTcd. On 
the contrary, the whole tnbCbjeT has arisen because in the first place the 
principle of symbiosis (inTolving restraint in feeding) has been violated, 
and parasitism has been put in its place. 

I have dealt thus at length with this misuse of the term symbiosis 
because its rightful understanding forms the sole satntifa support for 
those moral fonndatioa principles vital to the very existence and success 
Of the Ivcague of Nations. It is also essential to a better conception than 
we have had hitherto of the problems of disease in general, 

IV. Th£ League and REfuCEES of Asia Minoa 

On the defeat and retreat of the Creek Army in 1931, the Third 
Assembly, then in session, put at the disposal of Dr. Nansen, for the help 
of the Armenian., Creek, and Turkish refugees, the orgautsation that had 
previously dealt with Russian refugees in that quarter. 

In September, 1933, the Council of the League adopted a settlement 
scheme for the Greek refugees on a productiie basts which involved the 
raising of a loan of six milbon pounds sterling, The President of this 
autonomous Committee of four members is Mr. Henry Motgonthau, 
former Ambassador of the United States, who will mainly represent 
American relief organizationSi while Colonel Campbell represents the 
League in Cornmittee. 

The Greek Cominittee of the Council met last May in London. Those 
present snduded Mr. MoigentliBu, His Excellency M. Caclamanos, the 
Greek Minister in London, and M. Diomedes, Governor of the National 
Bank of Greece. 

A further grant for the cantinuation of the work of the Commission was 
made, but if the Greeks hope to secure the loan necessary for the full 
realization of the seLtlemeut scheme, they must concentrate on securing a 
stable and leliable Goreroment. 


V. Dr. Daakoules and Refugee SirrTLEJiEtfT 

Dr, Platon Drakoules, whose activities an behalf of the Garden City 
raovemcdt as the basis of a permanent settlement of the refugees wtire 
recorded in our last issue, has now prepared a draft of his scheme for 
submission to the League of Nations authorities entrusted with the settie- 
ment of the refugees. As one of the pioocera of the moveotent that 
started with Letch worth. Dr, Drakoules has considerable exporicnce of 
the requirtments and possibilities of a Garden City. His scheme is in 
accordance with the principles adopted by the Intereaiional Carden 
Cities and Town-Planning Federation, which has its faeadquartera in 
London, where Greece has been represented for some years. 

In the opinion of many persons with whom Dr. Drakoules has discussed 
the matter, the Garden City prograimne oflfera the best solution of the 
refugee problem. If only one Garden Qty or Garden City suburb 
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Agrapclu h the term ww allotted in Gtecee) codd be e$ubtiihed. 
the prindplea wdd be sew U wort, it woald be fbPowed bf otb«^ as 
there arc tutmeroits refugees with meaEkS axid mdtEitrial and agriedturat 
quallficaiioDS wbo are anaiotuiy awildag UKme oppoittudiy to utilize ibeir 
powers. An industry started by a refugee manuiactuTer in the Am 
Agropolts, maintains Dr. Drakoules, would be the signal for other sufTereis 
from tbt imolcrabte amditiana that prcnul to begin life anew in Tirgin 
places, on satislkctorj lines of work. One of the fim reqdntei of ^ 
Agropolb b to secure an iudnstiy of iome kind, so aa to attract settlersp 
and there would be refugees and others eager to become the first setdem- 

Of^QDurte it is possible to have an Apopolb cootisting of refugees ouIt* 
acMl one mixed, as wcH as one consisting exclusively of oon-idhgees. 
The point b that the movement would soon solve the problem of settling 
the refbgeei;i and settling them on soM foundations. The foundiog of 
Duly one Agropolis would be the beginning Of the solution. The A«t 
tmivt be a succeai to convince all of the crath of the proposiiidci. To be 
a succ^ it must secure ail the elenients of a rentable cointnunity, with 
social life rcprescDting aU the classes necessary to constitute a liriiig social 
organiiim Dr- Drakooles proceeds lo outline the practical de^b of the 
scheme, and p<nntB out that, while co-operative principles will b* the rule, 
private initiatTve will remain unhampered, and there will be a system of 
old age pensiont and tosuraoce of werkers- 

Hb friend Mr^ Da^os, late Govetaor-General of Thrace, has carried out 
valuable work there which is decidedly towards the Garden City ideal. He 
has given sinular direcdozi to the building of the new villages, some of 
which have bees endowed with eoo acres of muLberry trees in order to 
develop the sQk rndostry. 

Dr Ihakouks h confident of the financial strength and stability of the 
Agropolb, once it ii taieated. 'fhe immediate problem conjists in 
obtaiulog funds for the starting, and in securing a suitable loculity* The 
draft of Dr. Diakoules* scheme will be lubcuitted by him to the Inter¬ 
national Garden Cities and Town-Plannbg Congm^, meeting at 
Amsterdam on July a. 


A lenn adopEed at the suggestion of Dr. Platon Dmkoulcs. ^ 
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